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PREFACE. 



The translation of Longinus on the Sublime in 
Writing, here submitted to the Public, is the result of a 
long, if not an accurate acquaintance with what has 
been well designated as the " vere aureus libellus,V the 
truly precious treatise of that great critic. It was 
originally imdertaken, and prosecuted from time to 
time, in a manner, perhaps, too desultory, by way of 
relaxation from the labours of. a very arduous and 
exhausting employment. As the work of one of the 
two celebrated philosophical critics of the Greeks* was 
already presented, in so becoming a dress, to the 
English reader, it was my ambition to place that of the 
other, at however himible a distance, on the same 
shelf. 

I have endeavoured to render the book altogether as 
little unworthy of patronage, as was consistent with my 
residence in a remote angle of the kingdom, far from 
such aids as are usually derived from large libraries and 
learned associates. Having been thus compelled to rely 
on my own scanty resources, and to fight the battle 
" proprio Marte," should I be so fortunate as to come 

• Twining's Translation of Aristotle's Poetic. 
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off without dishonour, my success will not be diminished 
by the claims of importunate allies ; nor, on the other 
hand, how complete so ever may be my failure, shall I 
feel the mortification of having involved a friend in my 
disgrace. 

If it should be enquired, What occasion there was for 
a new Translation of Longinus ? I answer that the 
only translation in English, at all deserving of mention, 
does not appear to stand very high, at present, in the 
estimation of scholars. It was executed almost a 
century ago by Dr. William Smith, Dean of Chester : 
and, although it is said to have had the benefit of 
revision by the learned Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, 
a distinguished Editor of the original treatise, yet the 
merits are not very obvious now, which elevated Dr. 
Smith into his Deanery, from the Mastership of a 
country Grammar School. Compared, however, with 
Welstead's wretched translation from the translation of 
Boileau, and with the " doings into English" so 
prevalent in that day. Smith's may, unquestionably, be 
regarded as a spirited, and even an elegant performance; 
as, its keeping its ground to the present time, proves it 
to have been a successful one. 

I have, notwithstanding, persuaded myself that some- 
thing might still be done in this n^atter. Since the 
Dean's translation was published, so much has been 
effected for elucidating the numerous obscure passages 
of the original work, and for restoring the text, by the 
collation of manuscripts, and by the critical sagacity of 
numerous learned commentators, that, even on this 
grornid, there seems to have arisen sufficient occasion 
for a new translation. 



In the execution of the present undertaking I have 
sought to exhibit an accurate transcript of my author's 
ideas ; and I have adhered as closely to his expression, 
as the idiom of languages so dissimilar would admit. 
But the word idiom intimates something in a language 
so peculiar, as not to be rendered into another by any 
similar arrangement of words. In such cases I have 
not scrupled to be somewhat more paraphrastic, where 
I entertained a hope of preserving thereby a part of the 
spirit and elegance of the original. This, however, I 
am aware, is a dangerous freedom ; and I trust it will 
be found that 1 have exercised it with a cautious and 
jealous discretion. 

In a work, which has suffered so greatly in its trans- 
mission to us, I have found it a matter of no small 
difficulty to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion as to 
the real meaning of many corrupt and disputed passages. 
For the accomplishment of this, 1 have availed myself of 
all the assistance to be derived from various readings, dif- 
ferent editions, and the critical remarks and conjectures of 
commentators. A translator into a modem language 
cannot betake himself to the resource so amusingly 
described by Boileau. " 11 est aise a un traducteur 
" Latin de se tirer d'aflaire aux endroits meme qu'il 
" n'entend pas. 11 n'a qu' a traduire le Grec, mot pour 
" mot, et a debiter des paroles, qu'on peut au moins 
" soupconner d'estre intelligibles. En effet le lecteur, 
" qui bien souvent n'y con(;oit rien, s'en prend plutost a 
" soi-mesme, qu' a I'ignorance du traducteur. II n'en 
" est ainsi des traductions en langue vulgaire. Tout ce, 
" que le lecteur n'entend point, s'apelle un galimathias,, 
" dont le traducteur tout seul est responsable." 
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Into the seductive field of conjectural criticism I have 
not myself often entered, and always with diffidence and 
reluctance. But, in a treatise, which has come down to 
us in so mutilated a condition, and of which there exist 
so few independent manuscript copies, — in which, also, 
we may so frequently determine with confidence, this 
is not what was originally written, — I have ventured to 
hope that a suggestion or two, if oflFered with modesty, 
might he favoured with an indulgent consideration. 

In the notes on the Greek text will be found these 
few suggestions, combined with a rather copious selec- 
tion of what appeared to me most valuable in the 
numerous comments on my author. This selection, 
may, perchance, abridge the labour of the scholar; 
while it may prove of more important service to such of 
my readers as are tyros in this branch of criticism. 

I have, also, separately introduced some illustrations 
of my author's precepts, chiefly derived from standard 
writers in our own language. These are intended for 
the benefit of the mere English reader. 

It is hardly to be expected that I shall escape the 
charge of pedantry, because the nature of my work has 
obliged me to "interlard" certain parts of it with 
" scraps of Greek and Latin." But there is, in good 
truth, a great deal of pedantry in the world, which is 
very innocent of either- Greek or Latin. It is a charge, 
however, of which the translator of a Greek author 
needs not, I trust, to entertain any peculiar horror or 
apprehension. 

But why, it has been asked, have you, a clergyman, 
withdrawn from professional occupations the time 
required for the present imdertaking? — In answer to 
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this enquiry, I may allege that, in the Church of 
England, it is not only very possible, but not at all 
unusual, for a minister to remain, many years together, 
without an opportunity for the regular exercise of his 
clerical office. Those, who have no assigned field for 
their labours, must frequently be content to wait for the 
occurrence of such an opportunity. It was during a 
long and involuntary interval of this kind, that the 
present work was undertaken ; and it is during another 
similar interval, that I have resumed it, and brought it 
to such a completion, as I am now able to give it. 

I am not, however, disposed to allow that this work 
has no reference to my higher duties and more solemn 
obligations. An acquaintance with polite literature is 
imiversally recognised as valuable to the religious 
instructor. Prosecuted in subservience to his sacred 
studies, it serves to burnish the weapons which he 
employs in his Christian warfare. And what a glorious 
use has been made of classical learning by many of our 
most pious and faithful divines! What powerful 
advantages have they derived from it, for embellishing, 
enriching, and enforcing their statements of divine 
truth ! 

And where, among the literary treasures of classical 
times, shall we find a work more free than this of Lon- 
ginus, from the defilements of paganism ? — ^Where, also, 
shall we find one more in harmony with the pursuits of 
the clergyman ? His studies are connected with matters 
the greatest and the most sublime, that can engage the 
contemplation or interest the feelings of man. They 
are conversant, too, with that book, which abounds in 
conceptions more lofty, expressed in terms more digni- 
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fled, than unassisted reason was ever able to form. 
The true excellence and real grandeur of such divine 
conceptions, he is here taught duly to appreciate : and 
he learns, meanwhile, to express the result of his own 
meditations in a style free from false ornament, chas- 
tened and adapted to the dignity and importance of his 
mission, and elevated to the high standard of his duties 
and of his ardent aspirations. The polished bow is fre- 
quently found most effective in sending home to their 
mark those arrows, which the Christian soldier draws 
from the quiver of Jehovah. 

This charge, then, requires, I persuade myself, no 
further refutation: and I now confidently, but not 
presumptuously, leave the work to the judgment of 
learned and liberal men, far better qualified than myself 
to weigh its merits and defects. The tribunal, I am 
aware, is a formidable one; but I am nevertheless 
assured of meeting with all the indulgence which I can 
reasonably expect from our common love of classical 
literature. 

WILLIAM TYLNEY SPURDENS. 

North Walsham, 2l8t Jvne, 1836. 



THBB, BOLD LONOINUS ! ALL THE NINE INSPIRE, 

AND BLESS THE CRITIC WITH A POET's FIRE, 

AN ARDENT JUDGE, WHO, ZEALOUS IN HIS TRUST, 

WITH WARMTH GIVES SENTENCE, TET IS ALWATS JUST ; 

WHOSE OWN EXAMPLE STRENGTHENS ALL HIS LAWS; 

WHO IS, HIMSELF, THE GREAT SUBLIME HE DRAWS. 

POPK. 
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The names of Zenobia, and Longinus, and Palmyra 
have descended to us, smrounded by one common halo 
of romance. The injured Queen, and her unfortunate 
Minister continue still to excite our sympathy : and the 
existing remains of that once splendid Syrian city, with 
its ruined palaces and temples, have contributed, per- 
haps, in no small degree, to perpetuate this feeling. 

That the Longinus, whose memory has been trans- 
mitted to our times under circumstances so advan* 
tageous, was as noble as he was unfortimate, is 
sufficiently attested by what history has recorded of 
his character and conduct. That he was also an 
accomplished scholar, in all that has respect to the 
philosophy and literature of that period, may be fairly 
inferred, not only from the estimation in which he 
appears to have been held by his contemporaries, but 
also from the catalogue of such works as we have 
reason to believe are properly attributed to him.* 



* "Jamais homme, de son temps m^me, n'a est^ plus estime que 
" Longin. . . Si on Pen croit, son jngement estoit la regie du bon sens, ses 
" decisions en matiere d'ouvrages passoient pour des arrests souverains, 
** et Tien n'estoit bon on mauvais^ qu' autant que Longin I'avoit approuv^, 
" on blam^." — Boileau^ pref. 

B 
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But, while we allow to the Longinus of Palmyra a 
high station among the writers of his age,* we cannot 
forget that his was an age in which both literature and 
philosophy had fallen into *' the sere and yellow leaf." 
He lived in the reigns of Gordian, Decius, Valerian, 
Gallienus, Claudius, andAurelian; a period, when all 
the taste and elegance of life, both as respects litera- 
ture and the arts, was with the Empire itself, fast 
sinking into debasement and decay. Are we, then, to 
refer to such an aera, a work of taste so refined, and 
of elegance so consummate, as the Treatise on the 
Sublime ? 

This is a question, not merely curious, but to scho- 
lars at least, of no slight interest and importance. We 
naturally seek to know all that can be known, respect- 
ing the circumstances of those, from whom we have 
derived benefit and gratification : and to the principles 
developed by a very few ancient critics, among whom 
the author of this Treatise bears a distinguished rank^ 
we are indebted for the ground-work of all correct taste 
in the writings of the modems. 

The subject, indeed, within a few years, has fallen 
under frequent discussion ; more especially since the 
publication of Weiske's edition of the work at Leipsic 
in 1 809, with the remarks of Amati on the title of one 

of the codices in the Vatican.! It appears to me, 

> 

♦ " neque ego detrahere ausim 

" Hserentem capiti multa cum laude coronam." 

HoR. Sat i. 10. 

t In the Edinburgh Review, for Sept. 1831, there is an able article on 

an anonymous work, entitled " Remarks on the supposed Dionysius 

** Longinus/' &c. but which is understood to be by the Rev. J.W. Knox, A.M. 

To this work> and to the critique on it. I am indebted for much informa- 







nevertheless, that room is still left for diversity of 
oiiinion, and for further enquiry : on which account I 
shall now proceed to state the conclusions at which I 
have arrived, and the grounds upon which those con- 
clusions have been formed. 

But it may be proper, first, to remark that the Treatise 
on the Sublime has descended to us under circumstances 
of considerable mystery. There is no mention of it, 
nor any reference to it whatever, in the classical writers : 
and, till it was rescued from long and unmerited obli- 
vion, by being drawn forth from the learned dust of 
some large library about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, its existence appears to have been scarcely 
known. Whether one manuscript of the work, or more 
than one, was, at that time, discovered ; or whether 
more than one independent codex be now extant, has 
been the subject of much disputation. The greater 
probability is, that the manuscript, preserved in the 
Royal Library at Paris, which is generally referred to as 
" the Paris manuscript," is the parent of ^lll the rest :* 



lion, and for the coirectioD of some opinioDB, which the preeenc dissertation 
contained when it was firet written, — several years before they were pub- 
liahed. They have not, however, materially altered my view of the question ; 
which differs, aa it will appear, in some particulars from those of both these 

• Very little aeemslobe, at present, known, coQcerning the Ueasarion 
M.S. But, as we are expressly told by P. Manutius that this was the copy 
which he used in his edition, we may reasonably infer from his tenl. that 
this also is a transcript from the Paris MS. In a prefatory Epistle written 
in Greek, Manutius says, Kvyyitw . . . . « i^ t? Tttp MjU.'!* tow BiiffCa- 

M TaWai xai if.kai ^pMo-;/<*TaTa( C'iCmi, *aTfCp«flfi It 

appears, from this, that the MS. was not preserved, oven in the 16th century, 
with sufficient care. Wlial may have been its subsequent fate, is very 
It was left by that munificent patron of learning, Cardinal 
B 3 
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since, where this is defective, they exhibit similar 
defects. 

This manuscript is pronounced by Levesque and 
other competent judges, to be of the tenth century. It 
is a small quarto, written on parchment, containing 
207 leaves, or 414 pages, each page consisting of 25 
lines. Of these pages, the " Problems"* of Aristotle 
occupy rather more than 335 pages, leaving only about 
79 for the present work. It is fairly written, in a 
remarkably neat running hand, very easy to be read, 
notwithstanding some peculiarities in the form of the 
letters. A facsimile of this may be seen inserted in 
the preface of Pearce's edition. At some time or other 
it has belonged to the family of de Medici ; and so little 
care has been taken of it that several whole leaves 
are lost. These losses are carefully noted by Pearce, 
Weiske, and other editors ; and are enumerated in the 
present translation. I have described this manuscript 
with the greater particularity, because of the proba- 
bility, mentioned before, that all the others are only 
transcripts, derived, either immediately or mediately 



Bessarion, with the rest of his valuable library, tothe Republic of Venice, 
in 1472, and deposited in the Library of St. Mark ; where, if it has not 
fallen a prey to neglect, it probably still remains. It were greatly to be 
desired that some one of our mmierous tourists would endeavour to 
ascertain its fate, and collate it with some printed copy. Toll appears to 
have hastily made a few excerpts from it ; but nothing can be less satis- 
factory than his account. He says not a word about the actual condition 
of the MS. and respecting what he did with it, his words are, " qu» raptim 
" corrasi potius quam collegi ezcerpsique." 

* These Problems are critical investigations ; and in Aristotle's time, the 
word Problem seems to have been confined to such works. Thus the 
Homeric Problems, TpoCKn/JLATA 'OfJiipov, mentioned by Suidas and others, 
are criticisms on Homer. 
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from this. It is regarded, also, as the copy from which 
the editio princes of Robortelli* was printed, in 1554, 
We are unable, at present, to discover at what 
precise jjeriod the Treatise on the Sublime began to 
attract the notice of European scholars. It appears to 
me highly probable that the first copies were brought 
from Greece by Cardinal Bessarion, who spent much 
time at Athena in collecting manuscripts of Greek 
authors : and that this illustrious scholar first com- 
municated it to Cosmo de Medici, at the time when he 
was using every effort for procuring that treasure of 
^ Greek and Latin MSS. which constituted the founda. 
tion of the Laurentian Library. And this probability 
receives great strength from the well-known similarity 
of tastes and pursuits of Cosmo and the Cardinal ; 
which discovered itself in their enthusiastic fondness 
for Grecian literature, and especially for the philosophy 
of Plato. It deserves notice, also, that the Paris MS. 
has certairdy belonged to the family of de Medici. Is 
it too much then to imagine that this MS. may have 
been procured for the Florence library from Bessarion ; f 

* It IB not B little singular that while RobortelU wai preparing bis eitilie 
princrpt for the press of Oporinus at Padna, Paulus Manutius waa engagei) 
in a similar undertalting at Venice, without either of them bein; acquainted 
with the other's design. Robortelli gained the start of hia competitor, 
having aent forth his edition in 1554 j whereas that of Manutius, from his 
own press, bear* the date of the following year. 

t I fancy I can trace the Paris MS. from the Cardinal, to its present 
asylum. It is well known that Bessarion, from his early youth, had been 
collecting Greek manuscripts, and that to him we are indebted for the Etngle 
maniucripl of Athemens. At the very time when Cosmo was engaged in 
the same pursuit, the Council, which Pope Bugene IV. removed from 
Ferrara to Florence, of which Bessarion was the most distinguished member, 
brought these two illustrious patrons of literature into immediate contact, 
and continued it for a considerable time. It is, consequently, very probable 
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and that it has, by some unknown means, been trans- 
ferred from that to the Royal Library at Paris ? Upon 
this supposition, both the Parisian and the Venetian 
codices will appear to have been introduced to the 
learned of Europe about the same time, — the middle 
of the 1 5th century ; and the preceding silence respect- 
ing the work will be at once accounted for. 

But, however this may be, the notice of modem 
scholars does not appear to have been drawn to the 
Treatise, much before the editions of Robortelli and 
P. Manutius. That the discovery of such a work, 
whenever made, must have produced a great sensa- 
tion among the learned, may be inferred from its high 
merit, which was, at once, universally acknowledged : 
and the enquiry must have instantly arisen, " Who is 
'* this Dionysius Longinus ?" This would lead, of course, 
to the observation that Suidas mentions a Longinus, 
although not by the name of Dionysius Longinus, but 
of Longinus Cassius ; and that Photius calls the same 
person Cassius Longinus. On further enquiry, it would 
also be discovered from the mention of his writings by 
Porph)ny, Suidas, and others, that this same Longinus 
was a distinguished author, chiefly in works of philo- 
sophical criticism ; and that, like the writer of the 
treatise before them, he was an ardent admirer of Plato. 



that similarity of pursuits produced acquaintance ; and that^ if Bessarion 
did not present to the Duke the MS. in question, yet that the latter 
might have obtained it by an exchange of duplicates. Now let us see 
how any of the MSS. of the Laurentian Library found their way to Paris. 
Moreri, in his account of Cosmo^ writes thus : " Cosme recueillit une admi- 
" rable bibliotheque, que Catherine de Medicis partagea depuis avec son 
" frere Due de Toscane ; et elle apporta en France ce qu'elle avoit eu, tres 
" considerable, 4 cause des Manuscrits Grecs.' 



»» 
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Here then, it was natural for the enquirers to assume 
that they had found him of whom they were in search ; 
and they appear to have carried the investigation no 
further, but at once to have added to the catalogue 
of this writer's works, the Treatise on the Sublime. 
With this appropriation, however, some dissatisfaction 
began very early to be manifested ; and Ruhnken only 
expressed the opinion of many of his predecessors, 
when, he said. Diss. xii. " Equidem nihil magis in 
" Longino miror quam tanti animi ingeniique virum 
" sseculo tertio, servitute oppresso, et poene barbaro, 
" extitisse." The enquiry, however, is interesting, and 
may repay us for the trouble of considering what has 
been alleged on either side. 

The advocates of the Palmyrene remark, with appa- 
rent justice, on the extraordinary similarity of name 
and pursuits in the writer on the Sublime, and the 
secretary of Zenobia. Such coincidences, say they, of 
appellation, of taste, of literary works, are not usually 
found in different men ; and hence it would require 
some powerful reasons on the other side, to disprove 
their identity. 

To this it is replied, by those who maintain that 
the Treatise on the Subhrae is the work of a different 
writer, and of a purer age, that, with respect to the 
name and circumstances, the similarity is so far from 
being sufficient to identify them, that there is enough 
of dissimilarity to distinguish them from each other. 
Tlie one is called, in the most ancient extant copy of 
his work, Dionysius Longinus : the other is nowhere 
so designated, but Cassius Longinus, or Longinus Cas- 
sius. Of the former it has been asserted, I know not 
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upon what authority, that he was bom at Athens ;* 
I am inclined to believe it was at Pergamus ; he tells 
us himself that he was a Greek ; and to this origin 
part of his designation gives testimony. The latter, 
though bearing a Romanized name, appears to have 
been a Syrian, and is said by some to have been bom 
at Emisa, by others at Palmyra. Though educated at 
Athens, which, even in the third century, still continued 
to be the seat of the Muses, yet all his connexions, 
so far as we can trace them, were Syrian.f He was 
skilled in the Syrian tongue ; he was the preceptor 
of Porphyry a young nobleman of Tyre ; he resided 
in Phoenicia, whither he invites his former pupil to 
repair to him out of Sicily ; he is afterwards the pre- 
# ceptor of Zenobia's sons, at Palmyra ; becomes her 

minister ; and finally, dies in her service. 

And as to the similarity of their tastes, and of their 
literary works, there is in this also more imagination 
than reality. It certainly does not appear to have 
been greater than what prevailed, in those ages, in 
the writings of all literary men. They both composed 
works of criticism, and they were both admirers of 
Plato. The criticism, however, of the Grecian, as we 
find it exemplified in the present Treatise, must have 
I been of a very different stamp from the Homeric Apo- 

* In the xiith section of the work he uses the words fif/jlf ''EhhmiV^ 
a sufficient indication of his country : and when^ in the next sentence, he 
claims Demosthenes as it/xftrspof, some, perhaps, will see in this an intima- 
tion of his being a fellow-citizen of the great orator of Athens. I know 
not whether Ruhnken had any more direct authority for saying in his 
Disseriaih, "Athenis, ubi natus, educatus erat." 

t Gabrielis de Petra Commentatiuncula. Ruhkkknii, (sub nomine 
Schardam,) Diss, de Yitft et Scriptis L. Sect. iii. et seqq. 
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rcmas, and Problems, and Solutions of the Syrian, 
mentioned by Suidas ; as well as from his essay on the 
strange enquiry whether the great epic poet was also 
a philosopher ! The admiration too, %vhich the latter 
shewed for the works of Plato, was just of that kind 
which we should have expected to find in a disciple of 
Ammonius Saccas — the founder of the Eclectic school — 
an admiration of the Platonic philosophy : — whereas, 
in the Treatise on the Sublime, though the highest 
commendation is bestowed on the stjde of Plato, we 
find not a word about his doctrines. 

Again, the work we are considering is charged 
with betraying marks of the decline of literature ; as 
bearing the stamp of the silver age ; and as exhibiting 
a resemblance, especially in the paucity of particles, to 
the style of the Byzantine historians : and hence it is 
inferred that it may, with sufficient probability, be 
assigned to the disciple of Saccas. 

The latter part of this accusation may be brought to 
an easy test. Arithmetical criticism, if not very satis- 
factory, has, at any rate, the merit of not being very 
difficult. 1 confess that I have never tried my author 
hy such a standard ; but let any one, who could derive 
conviction from the experiment, take, at random, any 
number of pages of the Treatise, and any similar 
number of similar pages from the most approved 
Grecian writer, and count the particles. I have no 
apprehension for the result. 

But his style resembles that of the Byzantine histo- 
rians. Which of them? There is dissimilarity enough; 
for instance, between Cedrenus and Anna Comnena. 
Unless some one is specified, it is quite sufficient to 
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deny in general terms what is asserted in general 
terms ; and merely to say, " No, he does not resemble, 
" in his style, the Byzantine historians." For my part 1 
see no such resemblance to any of them ; but I readily 
leave this point to competent judges. 

And, as to the marks of debasement, this also is one 
of those general charges which it is so unfair to make, 
because with such charges it is so hard to grapple. 
Let any specific words or phrases be once pointed out, 
and we then know what we have to do. We can try 
them by the established canons of criticism ; and we 
can appeal to the usage of the best times, and the 
purest writers. But to fight with such a charge as 
this, is to fight with a shadow. There is in it nothing 
substantial; it quite eludes our grasp. What the 
greatest critics have denominated *' The Golden Trea- 
*' tise," bears, forsooth, the stamp of silver : but, refer it 
to the middle of the third centmy, and silver will be, I 
fear, too precious a metal. Tin or even brass would be 
more appropriate. As a fair, I should say a favourable, 
specimen of the writers of that age, let us select Origen : 
I mean the Christian Origen, the friend of Porphyry, 
and the disciple of Ammonius : for, of the Gentile phi- 
losopher of the same name and of the same age; I 
profess to know nothing. Now, what do we find in 
this fellow-student of the minister of Zenobia? He 
frequently exhibits, indeed, considerable spirit ; occa- 
sionally he rises even into sublimity : but, amid the 
multitudinous instances of debased style, false taste, 
conceit, and aflfectation, which are the characteristics of 
the age, we search in vain for a single passage, to 
remind us of '* The Grolden Treatise." And if this be 
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the case with Origen, still less likely are we to succeed 
in the writings of the enthusiastic and mystic Plotinus ; 
iir in those of the occasionally splendid, but extravagant 
and credulous Porphyry. Indeed there is as little, in 
their works, that is redolent of the purity of the 
Augustan a?ra, as there is in the Treatise on the Suh- 
lime, that reminds us of the age of Aurelian. 

But it may he thought that I am prejudiced in behalf 
of a favourite writer ; or that I am not qualified to 
form a correct judgment concerning the purity of his 
style. Let us have recourse, then, to less partial, and 
more competent authorities. I have already stated 
that, from a cause which we will presently consider, 
we are not to look for such a judgment among the 
classical writers : hut it may suffice to refer to a few of 
those giants of criticism, who, fortunately, for the cause 
of letters, appeared at the restoration of learning. Of 
these P. Victorius speaks distinctly of the work on the 
Sublime in terms of tlie most unqualified commenda- 
tion, calhng its author in one place, " eruditissimus 
" magister dicendi, et maximus existimator veterum 
" scriptorum ; " in another, " magnus ille rhetor, et qui 
" plurimum judicio valuit." G. Canterus calls him 
" Rhetor doctissimus." Isaac Casaubon mentions tlie 
work as " doctissimus Trrfl li'if-ou; libellus," and else- 
where as " elegantissimus irtfi ii|-euf libellus:" and of 
the author he speaks as " criticus insignis, paganus 
" tamen homo, Dionysius Longinus, cujus extat aure- 
" olus" — non argenteus — " vifi utj-o^s Ubellus." Bau- 
dius calls him " subactissimi judicii Rhetor Longinus, 
" qui nunquam dimittit sedulum et attentum lectorem 
" sine bonse frugis proventu." Jo. Caselius says, 
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" Superest Dionysius Longinus, quern supra magistros 
" dicendi coUoco .... scriptorum sub tills et acer, nee 
" iniquus censor . . . homo doctissimus et summi sin- 
" cerique judicii." Janus Rutgersius speaks of certain 
verses of Eiuipides, ** quos affert Dionysius Longinus 
" in aureolo libello Trffl ifvj/ou? Aoyou." Lucas Holstenius 
declares, that " Longini ingenium accuratum, limatum 
" judicium, atque eruditionis copiam satis ostendit 
** libellus de sublimi genere orationis." D. Heinsius 
denominates him *' summus vir," and ** judex accura- 
** tus." It is unnecessary, I believe, to extend these 
'* judicia et testimonia," collected by Toll ; which it were 
very easy to do by a reference to the writers of that age. 
I will only add a single remark of Gesner : ' ' Audacter 
" dixerim ille se profecisse sciat, qui Longinum intel- 
" lexerit: intellectus enim quin placeat Longinus non 
** est dubium." These are assuredly no incompetent 
judges ; and yet we see here something of the gold, but 
not a word concerning the silver. Nor, indeed, has 
Longinus been less highly estimated by the profoundest 
critics and the most elegant scholars of a later age. It is 
quite unnecessary for me to quote Barries, and Porson, 
and Musgrave, and Harris, and Twining, and Wake- 
field, and Gregory, and Beattie, and Blair, and a whole 
host besides ; not one of whom would have been Ukely 
to express approbation of a work, debased by a vitiated 
style, and a depraved taste. 

But why, it may be asked, has no writer of the 
classic times made mention of the work? How has it 
happened that kindred minds, employed on kindred sub- 
jects, have entirely overlooked a Treatise of such 
unquestionable merit? The work itself will furnish 
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US, I 4:hink, with an answer to this enquiry. But, 
before we examine this point, we may also ask another 
question, not equally easy to be answered : How has 
it happened that, if the work was really composed by 
the learned Palmyrene, it was neither included by Suidas 
in the catalogue of his works, nor mentioned by any 
writer of the third, or the following centuries ? It will 
not do to tell us that Suidas closes his list by intimating 
that there were '* many others." The Treatise on the 
Sublime is not a work which, even in the most bar- 
barous age, or by tlie most barbarous writer, could have 
been so passed over. Whatever, was written by the 
same author, this was, unquestionably, if not his most 
distinguished, yet certainly one of his most distin- 
guished performances. Could any doubt be entertained 
of this, it would be soon dispelled by referring to the 
titles of those mentioned in the catalogue given by 
Suidas. We do not pretend that there is no difl&culty 
involved in each of these enquiries ; but till the latter 
is answered, we must not be pressed too closely with 
the former. Let us, however, see what the work itself 
will suggest. 

The whole book abounds with internal evidence of 
its having been written, with much of the freedom of 
an epistle, from an elder* to a yoimger man: that these 
two men had read and studied together if that the con- 
nexion thus begun had ripened into an easy familiarity, 
and finally, into a friendship of a very endearing 

♦ In the beginning of Sect. xv. lie accosts him — S vietyiet, 
t In Sect. L'^ivetO'Ko^ovfJLivotf iiAiv KOivi ; also Sect. viii. — ^^ kav 
7oi( Tipi aivo^SvTOi ti^iffAfAtOttf or rather as in MS. Vat. 2. — tSptffdfAtioy* 
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character.* In short, as we read the book, we are irre- 
sistibly reminded of the account which the younger 
Cicero gives to his father,! of the delightful intercourse 
between himself and his tutor Cratippus, at Athens. 
Let any one keep this representation in mind, with the 
present work before him, and mark whether the whole 
scope of it does not bear evidence of the relation, sub- 
sisting, at some period or other, between Longinus and 
Terentianus, having been that of tutor and pupil,{ of 
the accomplished Greek rhetor, and the ingenuous 
young Roman. The intrinsic testimony of this fact 
appears to me so strong, that I do not see how it can 
be questioned for a moment. 

How, then, stands the matter? A Roman youth, 
probably of the Cassian family, named Terentianus, 
had been, as was then the usual practice, completing 
his education, either at Athens, or at Rome, it is uncer- 
tain which, with a learned Greek. Eloquence and 
polite literature had, of course, constituted a material 
branch of his studies : in the prosecution of which, he 
had read with his instructor, a critical work on Sub- 
limity, perhaps recently published, by Csecilius.^ The 
preceptor seems to have pointed out all that was 
valuable in this treatise, and also to have remarked the 



♦ Sect. i. ad init. — Tioo'TovfjLii Tipivnetvi ^iKTATt : also in the same 
Sect.— IxfltTp* : and TepsFT/ctFi »//^t€, et passim : Sect, vi.— « ^iKoi : 
Sect. vii. — ^iKr ATI : Sect. ix. — iTettpi : Sect, xii — ^i^TATi TipifTittvi : 
and similar expressions throughout the book. 

t Epistolse familiares, xvi. 21. 

X Hence we find. Sect. xiii. that the former knows that the latter had 

read Plato's Treatise de Rep, i^%yv»K(t; rd If tw noA/reitf , rhy totof 

ovK dyvoSf, 

§ See Sect. i. 
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particulars in which it was deficient. These defi- 
ciencies, at the sohcitation of Terentianus, his former 
tutor undertakes to supply in the present work ;♦ but, 
at the same time, he admonishes his friend to regard it 
as engaged in, exclusively, at his desire, and for his 
private perusal. Such is the character, which the work 
assumes in the first Section; and with this its whole 
tenor agrees. Every where we remark the overflow- 
ings of an affectionate, probably a grateful, heart, 
towards a favourite pupil and an accomplished man, in 
whose eminence he could not fail to take a peculiar 
interest, and of whose friendship he had reason to be 
proud.f There are expressions, which seem to inti- 
mate that Terentianus had already gone forth into 
public life, before he made the request to his friend, 
" et accesserat ad rempublicam."| Still, the friendship 
and confidence between them was undiminished. And 
this confidence is more especially manifested, when, in 
a very ticklish and dangerous time, Longinus ventures 
to pour forth those liberal sentiments on the politics of 
the age, which he knew perhaps would meet with a 
cordial acceptance in the heart of his friend ;§ the very 
coimterpart of those indignant feelings which Cicero, 
even in his philosophical writings, could not restrain. 



* Sect i. — ^ETei /i lynci^ivca jceti ifJiAf n Tipi S-^'Ovf TaiyTaf itf 
ffitv CTouvnfictria'd.a'QAi %«tp/r, — and again. Sect. xliv. hiKet rii ant 

t Sect, i. — T^d^mv /ft ^p3^ W, piKrttri^ ilv TtuJ^um WiariyLovA^ 
X.T.A.. and at the end of this section Tavia yip otfJtxUy k,t.K* 

X Sect, i.— s/^ (Tnv '/fifiv and, ivi'piffi ToArr/xoif. Couple 

these. 

§ Sect. zliy. 
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These circumstances, taken all together, render it 
highly probable, to say the least, that the work was 
never published :♦ that it was treasured by Terentianus 
with all the care, which its surpassing merit could not 
fail to secure from an accomplished friend: that it 
might, perchance, be communicated to a few congenial 
spirits, under the seal of confidence ; but was never 
given to the world at large. I really can see no objec- 
tion to this hypothesis, thus supported ; which removes 
every difl&culty, and creates none. It shews why the 
work was never mentioned by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, or Plutarch, or Quintilian, or the Author of 
the Dialogue on the corruption of eloquence,! or any 
other writer, by whom we might have expected to find 
it referred to or quoted. It accounts satisfactorily also 
for the paucity of independent copies ; and explains 
the state in which the few existing MSS. are found 
at the present day.} The supposition, moreover, of 

* The words vTOfjLmfJLetriffctff&eUf in Sect. i. and vTofjLVfiiJLct in Sect, 
xxxvi. seem better adapted to a work meant for private use. 

f There are, however, passages in this work, which lead to the suspicion 
that the author of it had read the Treatise on the Sublime. 

X With the exception of the Paris MS. which seems to have come from 
the pen of a regular librarius, they shew, by their very penmanship, and by 
the marks which they exhibit, of impractised, and hasty transcription, that 
they were the work of private hands. Some of the writers appear to have 
wanted sufficient leisure, or perseverance, to accomplish the t^k they had 
undertaken. This seems to have been particularly the case with Cod. 
Vati I. No, 285, in which Amati made his grand discovery. It extends but 
little beyond the middle of the second section ; when the writer seems to 
have altered his mind, and substituted for the remainder of the work, 
certain passages from the writings of Galen. The other two Vatican MSS. 
only confirm what I have remarked. Of the Codex Venetus, if it be still in 
existence, too little is known to form the ground of any opinion: and 
considering where the Codices Eliensis, Ambrosianus, and Laurentianus, 
are deposited, it may excite surprise that they have not been more carefully 
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its having been a work privately circulated, among a 
few, will shew how it has happened that even the 
best and most ancient MS. forms only an inferior part 
of a kind of critical miscellany : while that of its not 
having been intended for a wider circulation, will account. 
better than any other theory, for the fact, that most 
of the illustrative passages are rather indicated than 
correctly quoted. Now, if we allow to these remarks 
the consideration which, I think, they may fairly 
demand, much of what appears, at first sight, singular 
respecting this work, will be accounted for : and it will 
be sufficiently manifest why it has not been noticed 
by the classical writers. 

But it is objected that the reference to the writings 
of Moses in Sect, ix, is more likely to have been made 
by a disciple of the Eclectic School, than by- a writer 
of the Augustan age. I do not see much force in this 
objection.* It is well known that, from the date of 
the Septuagint version at least, — that is, about three 
hundred years before the time of Augustus, — the atten- 
tion of the heathen world had been drawn, certainly 
with intense curiosity, if not with something better 
than mere curiosity, to the Jewish Scriptures.t And 
this was manifestly a part of the great providential 



examined, and better described. The two latter, liowever, appear to be 
tnoseripis on paper, of no great antiquity or authority j and aa both 
Hudson and Toup eiamined the former, and tay little or nothing about it, 
the probabilitjf aeema to be that neither of the three would overthrow 
the Dpinion I have advanced. 

* See the Annotations in locum. 

t Clement of AJeiandria, Strom, i. and ii. undertakes to prove that the 
Greek philosophers derived their most important knowledge &om the 
Hebrew scriptures. 
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pUn r/f f/rf^jaration for the advent of the Messiah. Is 
th^ire any caa«€', then, for s^orprise that a learned Grecian 
nhouM, thref; hundred years after the Scriptures had 
IfC^iTi tTiXUhVAUA into hii( native toneue, have read them 
with 5$ufficierit care to be struck iiith the sublime and 
awYul cFiaracter, which they pourtray, of the true God ? 
On the other hand, would a disciple of the Christiano- 
PbiUmic Arnmonius have been likely to quote the Pen- 
tateuch so carelessly ? And is it not, besides, reason- 
able U) crjnclude that, having quoted it at all, he would 
liave ventured, in the third century, at a time, and in 
a place where the Hebrew books were confessedly well 
knovm^ U) draw more \aLTf;e\Y upon that inexhaustible 
tre^isury of sublime imagery, which could not then have 
been inJiccessible either to him or his readers ? 

As tc} the argument in favour of the Palmyrene, 
founded upon the few incidental historical notices in 
Sect. xliv. I really regard it as hardly deserving of a 
very lengthened refutation. All the inferences, that 
can fairly be drawn from these notices, are palpably on 
the other side. It is quite plain that they were penned 
while men's minds were sore from the loss of liberty, 
by the overthrow of the republic ; — a loss, which Lon- 
ginuH, even in writing confidentially to a friend, only 
ventures to deplore by putting his words into the mouth 
of a certain anonymous philosopher. The peace^ then, 
which he honours, with bitter irony, by that name, was 
the torpor that succeeded the establishment of despotic 
power. I low complete this despotism was, we may 
learn indirectly from the Letters of Cicero, and from 
numerous passages in his works, from the introductions 
of SuUust to his histories, and even from the dis- 
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graceful sycophancy of the Roman poets ; and these 
furnish an evidence still more conclusive than the 
records of history itself. A peace, indeed, it was, which 
pervaded tm; «iMV[ieyKc, the whole Roman Empire ; and, 
that (JifpSfijf Tat fi.iyii.).a.i; ?>lVih, that it was destructive 
to the grandeur of genius, we may take the caution here 
exhibited as a painful proof. Tacitus dates the decline 
of Roman eloquence from the battle of Actium.* After 
this, while the subjection of the free-bom Quirites was 
in progress, there were several intervals marked with 
all the quiet of despair. It is difficult to select any one 
of these periods as more likely than another to furnish 
us with the precise date of the forty-fourth Section. 
But were it necessary to do this, I should choose the 
time mentioned by the Historian, + when, with the 
exception of the war in Germany, peace prevailed 
throughout the Empire, and the City was in perfect repose. 
All the younger men had been bom since the battle of 
Actium, and most of the elder during the civil wars ; so 
that very few indeed were living, who had tasted the 
blessings of freedom. But they aU had heard of it, at 
least, and they sighed for it : they therefore struggled 
indignantly with the yoke. For the Historian soon 
after adds that, when the health of Augustus began to 
decline, " men longed eagerly for his death, as likely to 
" open a new scene to their hopes. Some beguiled 
" their despair with recollections of their ancient 
" liberty ; some dreaded, while others wished for, a 
" renewal of the civil wars ; all ardently desired an 
" opportunity of resuming the condition of free-men." 



' Hiai. Lib. i. ad i 



t Tac. Ann. lib. i. 3, 
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Now, is not this precisely the spirit which pervades the 
Section we are considering ? and, coupled with what we 
are also told of the decay of eloquence and literature, 
can any circumstances agree more accurately with those 
described by the critic ? 

But we shall seek in vain, in the history of the third 
century, during the literary career of the Palmyrene, for 
any combination of similar circumstances. Throughout 
that whole period we read of nothing but persecutions 
and incessant warfare.* The Empire was already fast 
crumbling in pieces before its Gothic and other bar- 
barian invaders. Meanwhile the most ferocious despo- 
tism, either that of the military, or of their unworthy 
favourites, was tearing its very vitals, and hastening 
forward the impending ruin. This coxild never have 
been represented, then, either as a season of peace, or of 
luxurious indxilgence, such as is set before us in the 
forty-fourth Section. He, who reads this, while he 
cannot fail to remark how accurately it describes the 
corrupt manners stigmatized by the writers of the 
Augustan period, will perceive, at once, that it depicts a 
very different state of things from that, which prevailed 
under Claudius or Aurelian. Eloquence, under them, 
was sunk far lower than it is described to have been by 
the anonymous philosopher ; and imder them, too, 
it would have been absurd to appeal to the experience 
of any man, as to the effects of free institutions : 
whereas, the whole representation applies, with the 
nicest exactness, to the state of morals, which prevailed 



« The history of this troubled period is briefly, but satisfactorily 
described by Zosimus, lib. i. 
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when Horace wrote ; and to the condition in which 
genius struggled against the meshes cast around it by 
the despotism of Augustus. 

But we have still to deal mth the most formidable 
argument of those, who refer the Treatise on the 
Sublime to the third century ; — I mean, the express 
mention of Ammonius in the thirteenth Section. We 
certainly claim not for our author such prescience as 
would have enabled hira, in the first century, to mention 
by name a philosopher of the third. Could it then be 
once established that the person here mentioned was 
Ammonius Saccas, the master of the Palmyrene Lon- 
ginus, the enquiry would be ended, and all that I have 
hitherto said on the other side, would have been said in 
vain. It must not be denied that this circumstance 
presents, prima fade, a difficulty of no ordinary magni- 
tude ; but as the truth is always consistent in all its 
parts, we may expect to find that there are circum- 
stances here also, which may be thought capable of 
reconciling even this fact with our former conclusions. 

Ammonius, sumamed Saccas, if he did not conceive,* 
was unquestionably the first who carried into eflTect, the 
splendid project of selecting all that was most excellent 
from the various systems of Gentile philosophy, and 
blending them with the pure precepts of Christianity. 
Hence originated the Eclectic School, established at 
Alexandria during the latter half of the third century ; 
which continued to corrupt the divine doctrines of the 



* The first conception of the Eclectic system is rightly perhaps attributed 
to Potamo, to whom Diog. Laertius attributes the eatablishmeDt of an 
Eclectic sect : but there is much uncertninty reapecting the time when he 
flounshed. 
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Gospel, more or less, for several ages, by the vain 
attempt to amalgamate with them the ** philosophy and 
*' vain deceit, whifch are after the traditions of men, 
" after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ." 
And what, so far as we are able to investigate it, 
appears to have been the character of Ammonius, and 
of his doctrines ? Concerning the latter, we can learn 
nothing except from his disciples ; for the philosopher 
nrrote nothing himself,^ imitating, in this respect, Pytha- 
goras and Socrates. 

From the writings of Plotinus, his successor in the 
school of Alexandria, we may fairly infer that Ammo- 
nius was himself also a mystic and a fanatic : since, as 
the founder of a sect, it seems not imreasonable to 
conclude that his doctrines were not very diflFerent from 
those of his followers, — ^full of wild and enthusiastic 
subtleties, abstruse and incomprehensible dogmas, a 
belief in daemons and genii, and the injunction of absti- 
nence and mortification the most rigorous. Now, sup- 
posing the Longinus who wrote the Treatise on the 
Sublime, to have been the disciple of Ammonius, even 
though he should have retained a partiality for the 
memory of his master,!— which no where appears, — is 



* See Fragment v. £d. Weiske. 

On this fact I am precluded from building a very obvious argument 
against his being referred to by Longinus : for, as the words of reference are, 
oi Tipi ^ AfjLfjLciytoy ijcKi^oMTU dviy^A'^dLVy I should, doubtless, be told 
that, although such a mode of reference might, according to a recognised 
idiom of the Greek tongue, apply to the individual, yet here it means 
Ammonius and his disciples. 

t The Palmyrene does not appear to have embraced the opinions of the 
Eclectic sect. It seems likely, therefore, that his attendance on Ammonius 
was merely for instruction in heathen philosophy. He no where speaks. 
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it probable that he would have referred to the works of 
such a man, or to those of his imitators, on a matter 
of taste and criticism ? And is it not, on the other 
hand, equally improbable that he, or they, should have 
occupied themselves in the selection of passages from 
Plato, wherein they considered him to have been 
indebted to Homer ? Can any man for a moment sup- 
pose that Plotinus for instance, would have so employed 
himself ? Or would Longinus, in referring to his old 
instructor and fellow-disciples, have made that reference 
in terms* which, of themselves, forbid us to believe 
that any such connexion had ever subsisted between 
him and them ? The conclusion, then, at which Weiske 
and several others arrived, — that we must seek for 
another Ammonias, — appears, on the whole, not only 
reasonable, but inevitable. The reference of Longinus 
appears to be made to some writer of an earlier age, 
and of a taste more congenial to his own ; probably to 
some rhetor like himself, of similar pursuits directed to 
similar ends. We have, indeed, no express mention 
of such a writer, under Augustus ; but this circum- 
stance will hardly warrant the inference that no such an 
one existed. We know that men of this description, — 



that 1 am aware of, with respect conceminK his inatmetor : and bis taste 
appears to have led him, when he left Alexandria, to studies of a diffe- 
rent kind, — if we may judge from the titles of hia works preserved by Suidas. 
• Sect. liii.— K(t( hu( iifjuv aToJ'ti^tM Ifu, u fJ-n t* (t' hJ'ou! 
««( a* Tifi 'A;Mf«iiV/oc ixAt^afTS* wkypa-i-av. It was, indeed, a part 
of the system of Arotuonius to reconcile the tenets of the Aristotelians and 
Platonista ; and hence the connection of his name with that of Plato : hut 
it does not appear that he concerned himself critically with the style of his 
favourite Plato i or that, while he admired and taught his doctrines, he 
ever considered how much of the poetic cast of his compositioDS was 
derived from an imitation and emulation of Homer. 
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men also of very high attainments in philosophy and 
literature, — abounded then both at Athens and in 
Rome ; and that the education of the higher class of 
youth depended mainly on their exertions : and yet, 
how few of their names have descended to us ! The 
name, too, of Ammonius was by no means imfrequent. 
The very Fragment, in which we learn from the Palmy- 
rene that Saccas committed nothing to writing, exhibits 
to us another Ammonius, a peripatetic, of no small 
reputation. Besides, we read of the Egyptian Ammo- 
nius, the teacher of Plutarch ; of Ammonius the gram- 
marian, the pupil of Helladius ; of another, mentioned 
by Athenseus ; and also of the poet and historian of the 
same name, who flourished in the reign of Arcadius and 
the younger Theodosius. Now, although none of these 
was the person mentioned by our author, yet it will 
appear from this statement that the name was a very 
common one, and more especially, as it should seem, 
among this particular class of \vriters. The supposition, 
then, can hardly be deemed unreasonable, that, in the 
Augustan sera, there may have flourished a writer of 
criticism, named Ammonius, whose works have not 
descended to us ; and that it was this lost writer who 
selected the passages in which he considered Plato to 
have been under obligations to Homer, as referred to by 
Longinus in his thirteenth Section. 

Having now attempted to answer the objections 
usually made to the hypothesis which I have adopted, 
as to the sera of the present Treatise, I have to consider 
the important discovery, set forth with so much unneces- 
sary parade by Amati. So far as respects, indeed, the 
discovery itself, it makes rather /or the general scope of 
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my conclusion ; and therefore, but for the fibsurd and 
ostentatious manner in which it has been blazoned, I 
might have availed myself of just so much of the 
inference drawn from it, as suited my purpose, and 
suffered the rest to pass. It certainly does appear 
somewhat strange that, with the general acknowledg- 
ment of the superior antiquity, and the consequent 
paramount authority of the Paris MS. the parent of all 
the rest, no one should have considered that a transcript 
cannot be admitted in evidence against its protograph : 
and that, whatever may be contained in the former, 
which is not found in the latter, is simply an unautho- 
rized interpolation. Now, it appears that the Paris 
copy bears this inscription ; 

t AioNTzior AorriNOT Trfjl TYori: f 

and were there nothing more, the above remark would 
be enough to dispose of Amati's wonderful discovery. 
But there is, it seems, at the beginning of the Book, an 
index enumerating the thirty seven Problems of Aris- 
totle, which occupy so large a portion of the volume, 
and stand in it before the present Treatise ; which index 
then proceeds to specify as what follows next, 

t ArONTSIOT HAOrriNOT n TYOTS t 

Now, presuming that this index is written, as is alleged, 
in the same hand with the body of the MS. these words 
seem, unquestionably to intimate that the writer regarded 
Dionysius and Longinus as different persons ; and to 
imply a doubt on his part as to which of them com- 
posed the work. What occasioned this doubt we can 
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never know with certainty; but, although he thus 
modestly hints it in the index, it was not, we find, of 
weight sufficient to induce him to tamper with the 
superscription. We need say nothing here of the muti- 
lated or incomplete transcript. Vat. i. which furnished 
Amati with his grand discovery. It seems, in reality, 
to be of very little value, although he calls it prastan- 
tissimus : since, either mediately or immediately, it is a 
mere copy as far as Sect. ii. of the Paris MS. For the 
satisfaction, nevertheless, of the reader, I have inserted 
a fac-simile of this vaimted superscription, which, 
doubtless, owed its birth to the title in the index of 
the Parisian copy.* 



:?! 



xtiyiL^moc. n XorTtvOU "Vfl U-fouc^X — 



* The codex Laurentianns bears the title of ^MmtiiJiov Tfpi v^'^v^' 
This is 80 obviously derived from the doubts in the first instance occa- 
sioned by the Aiovv^iou tf Aoyyivov of the Parisian Index, that I have 
only to remark concerning it, that if this codex be, as is universally acknow> 
ledged, a transcript from the F&ris copy, it cannot possibly confer any 
distinct or separate authority on such a change. It can be regarded, there- 
fore, in no other light, than as an instance of caprice and unwarranted 
intermeddling on the part of the transcriber. 
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In a case like the present, conjecture is allowable ; 
and the history of the alteration was most probably 
this : the scriptor iifirarius who executed the Paris MS. 
had before hira a badly executed copy, perhaps by a 
private pen ; as is rendered more likely by the way in 
which it is presumed that the Treatise was transmitted 
from hand to hand. We have abundant evidence of the 
caprice displayed by different scribes in the formation 
of the several letters. When the superscription was 
written in capitals, it was very easy to mistake a badly 
formed K for an H ; and still more so when it was 
written in a running hand : for, the very character which 
usually represented the eta, was frequently used for 
kappa : as is the case in the beautifully written MS. at 
Paris. In that the kappa is written r, and the eta is the 
same character inverted, «. Thus auSift is wTitten 
augnffif, and xal is written nal. Who does not perceive, 
then, how easy it was for a copyist to mistake AIONT- 
iioT H AorriNor for aiontsiot k AorriNor, or 

Aiwuiripu n Aeyyi'vev for Aiofvo-i'ou >i J^ayyiitcv ? If SO, in 

either case the inscription would be merely A.Dvuo-i'ei; 
K«(ro-iou Aoyy.Mu, the second name being merely Avritten, 
as was very commonly done, with only the initial letter 
K or ». 

" But," says Amati, " what a monster of a name is 
" this I What a mongrel mixture of Greek* and Latin 



■ Pauaanias tells lu that the Greeks had uanalljt hut one name. Thej 
had however what are called pa Crony mica, and occasionally also they had a 
sort of sobriquet, aa Physcon. The Romans had uanally three names ; the 
Pnenomen, or personal name, as Publius : the Nomen, aa Cornelius, which 
was the name of the gent .- and the Agnomen, as Scipio, which was originally 
taken from some quality or other accidental circumatance. Thiu, we have 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, and Lucius Cornelius Scipio. These agnoinina 
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^' in the same name 1 Besides, who ever heard of a 
" Greek with a double personal name ?" Perhaps he 
would have insisted on calling Cassius a personal name 
also : and if so, what would he then have said to a 
triple personal name ? The two additional Roman 
names, however, are not to be regarded as personal ; 
and I have no doubt that Ruhnken, whose scholarship 
I should not fear to match against that of Amati, was 
perfectly right, when after a careful investigation, he 
arrived at the conclusion, that '' plenum hominis nomen 
"erat Dionysim Cassius Longinus.'' The family of Cas- 
sius Longinus* is well known from history to have 
been one of great distinction ; being mentioned in Sue- 
tonius, Tacitus, and Plutarch : Cassius being the name 
of the genSf and Longinus that of the famiiia : thus, in 
Suetonius, we have mention of Lucius Cassius Longinus. 
The real fact, then, seems to be, that our author, 
being a Greek, took, at his birth, the Greek name of 
Dionysius ; and that, on coming to Rome, and enjoying 
the patronage and favour of the Cassian family, pro- 
bably the family of his pupU Terentianus. he paid them 
the compliment) for such it was esteemed, of adding to 
his Greek name the appellative of those, in whose 
clientela he was thus publicly enrolled. This was a very 
customary mark of respect, rendered to Roman families 
of distinction, by foreigners whom they patronized, and 

came also to be applied as names of famiiia, as the Scipiones were a famiiia 
of the gens Carneliorum, Thus too the Longini were a famiiia of the gens 
Cassiorum, 

* The learned Visconti, in his list of names found on the silver family or 
consular coins^ has that of Longinus among those of the Cassian family : 
and the same may be seen in the plates of those coins engraved, but I 
believe not published^ by John Glen King. — Tab. v. 
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for whom they had procured the privileges of citizen- 
ship ; and it will account very satisfactorily for what 
appears so grievously to have offended Amati. 

But Amati, having discovered that the Treatise on the 
Sublime was written by Dionysius or Longinus, very 
unceremoniously discards Longinus altogether, and 
boldly gives the work to no other than Dionysius of Hali- 
camassus ! So far, indeed, as respects the period we 
assign to the Treatise, and the nature of its subject, 
there is no reason, provided we consent to annihilate 
Dionysius Cassius Longinus, why it should not be attri- 
buted to the Carian. The latter flourished in the 
Augustan age, and besides his history, composed certain 
treatises on criticism. Here, however, every trace of 
similarity ends. Let any one, who has read a single 
page of his works, say whether it be possible that a 
writer so poor, tame, and languid, could have composed 
the work we are considering ; which, whatever faults it 
may have been charged with, was never censured for 
flatness and insipidity. Indeed the whole intellectual 
character of these writers is ao entirely distinct, and this 
character is so fully impressed on their respective styles,* 
that no competent judge can, for a moment, confound 
them. Moat assuredly then Dionysius of Halicamassus 
did not write the Treatise on the Sublime ; because it is 
morally impossible that he could have written it. 

Hitherto we have been occupied in meeting such 



• I fully agree with Weiake : " Nam quod gravitiimus auclor, qui hoc 
" opus Lougiuo abjudicat, idem aj^serit Dionygio HaliraruagaeDsi, hoc vereor 

" ut vine doctia probet Spiritu enim aoimique impeta, univerra 

" oratiouis forma, verborum arti! uni, variisque de rerum natura judiciii, 
" ai dicere licet quod aeotio, lougissime diatat ab HalicamaaseDai Dionyaio 
" hie noater." 
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objections as have been made to the opinion which I 
have formed on the subject of our present enquiry. I 
have encountered them fairly, and I have endeavoured 
to answer them fully, at the hazard of being charged 
with prolixity. But there are two or three considera- 
tions besides, which, as they have contributed to lead 
me to the same conclusion, and as they will admit of 
being stated with more brevity, I am unwilling to 
suppress. 

TTie writer of the Treatise on the Sublime, if he had 
lived subsequently to Hermogenes the rhetorician, in 
the second century, could hardly have avoided, from the 
similarity of their subject, all mention of him, or refer- 
ence to his works. For a similar reason I conclude that 
the Treatise was written before the great work of 
Quintilian, who died A. D. 95 : and subsequently to the 
death of Cicero, B. C. 43. It is no slight confirmation 
of this supposition that not one of the numerous works 
cited in it is posterior to the time of Augustus. 

In the thirty-fifth Section, in illustrating a precept, 
our author mentions the eruptions of -^tna, the only 
volcano of any consequence known in the Augustan 
age. Is it not reasonable to imagine that, had the 
treatise been written subsequently to the dreadful 
destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, A. D. 79, 
when Vesuvius, after a repose of so many ages, awoke 
into such fatal activity, his reference would have rather 
been made to a volcano so formidable from the conse- 
quences of its destructive agency, the horrors of which 
could not have been forgotten in the reign of Aurelian ? 

In the seventh Section, the remark on the contempt 
of riches appears better suited to the latitude of Rome 
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in the first century, than to that of Tadmor in the third ; 
and more likely to have been made by a stem disap- 
pointed republican, th^^n by the minister of a luxurious 
Eastern despot. 

The long interval, too, between Ceecilius and the 
minister of Zenobia, renders it very improbable that the 
latter should have undertaken to supply the defects of a 
work, which seems to have gained no reputation, — at 
least no permanent reputation, — Avritten by the former 
two hundred years before ! Whereas, on the suppo- 
sition that Longinus was contemporary with Csecilius, 
and engaged in a profession, which could not fail to 
draw his attention to such a work at the time of its 
publication, the whole matter becomes intelligible and 
quite natural. Terentianus is receiving instruction in 
polite literature ; when a treatise, connected with his 
studies, is published, and, as might be expected, is read 
by him with his preceptor. They find it defective in 
certain important particulars, although commendable on 
the whole. These defects, at the request of Terentianus, 
the preceptor undertakes to remedy, in a supplementary 
Treatise, written for his private use : and such, as it 
appears from the first Section of the work, is the account 
of the origin of the Treatise on the Sublime. In this 
account all is consistent; it creates no difficulties, but it 
obviates such as must arise out of any other hypothesis. 

It is also deserving of remark that, although we have 
no certain record of any writer in the Augustan age, 
bearing the designation of Dionysius Cassius Longinus, 
yet there is an incidental mention of one, who may, 
under another name, with very great probability be 
identified with him. Strabo, xiii. 4, speaking of the 
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peculiar favour and aifection testified by Augustus 
towards his former preceptor ApoUodorus a native of 
Pergamus, tells us that this rhetorician had a disciple of 
eminence, who was himself a respectable rhetorician, 
a prose writer, and a composer of orations: (ro(^<r^?, 

ixai/of, xal a-vyy^cc^sv^y xoc\ Xoyoyfd^og, This waS DionysiuSy 

sumamed Atticus ; an appellation by which he might 
be better, or earlier known, than by that which he pre- 
fixed to his only remaining work : for I entirely agree 
withWeiske in attributing the Treatise on the Sublime 
to this writer. As he was a fellow-citizen of ApoUonius, 
and consequently a native of Pergamus, the surname of 
Atticus was not applied to him because he was of Attic 
origin. Perhaps then he had resided and taught in 
Attica, at Athens ; or, which is quite as likely, he might 
have won this honourable designation by the Attic 
elegance of his writings. 

Now let us see the result of the train of reasoning 
through which I have led my reader. Although, in the 
absence of direct evidence, we can obtain no absolute 
certainty in the present enquiry, yet we may arrive, I 
think, at the following probable conclusions : 

That the writer of the Treatise on the Sublime, who 
calls himself a Greek, had also been a resident Athe- 
nian: 

That he was one of those learned and ingenious men, 
who are known to have been occupied both at Athens 
and at Rome, in giving the last finish to the education 
of the higher class of Roman youth : 

That, in this capacity, he was the preceptor of Teren- 
tianus, a young Roman, probably of the gens Casswrumy 
and of the /amiZia Langinorum : 
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That he was contemporary with Csecilius, who is 
known to have lived in the reign of Augustus : 

That he wrote the present Treatise while the minds of 
men were still sore from the overthrow of the Republic : 

That, although the precise time is not ascertained, it 
seems to have been between the death of Cicero, and 
the publication of the great work of Quintilian : 

That the period may be fixed, with much probability, 
about the time of the last sickness of Augustus : 

That the Treatise was not written with a view to 
publication, and was, in fact, never published : 

That the name of the writer was, originally, Diony- 
sius; that he was the same, who is mentioned by 
Strabo under the designation of Dionysius Atticus ; and 
that after he obtained the patronage of the family of his 
former pupil he was called 

Dionysius Cassius Longinus. 
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It is well known that certain severe remarks have 
proceeded from the pen of a critic and scholar no less 
able, and elegant in his taste, than Doctor Blair, which 
have a direct tendency to injure the long-established 
reputation of Longinus. The duration and stability of 
that writer's fame might seem sufficient to attest that 
it had not been built upon ignorance, upon caprice, or 
upon an absurd fondness for whatever is ancient ; but 
that it is grounded upon principles, which approve 
themselves to the taste and judgment of mankind. It 
may not be improper, then, to examine these remarks 
in the present work, and to enquire somewhat at large, 
into the grounds on which they rest, and the justice of 
the animadversions, which they appear to convey. 

The Doctor observes, " The true sense of sublime 
" writing, imdoubtedly, is such a description of objects, 
" or exhibition of sentiments, which are in themselves of a 
" sublime nature,* as shall give a strong impression of 

* It does not, I think, appear absolutely necessary that the objects or 
sentiments themselves should be of a sublime nature, to render the 
description of them sublime : as in painting, many objects give no pleasure 
in the representation, the reality of which would occasion horror or disgust. 
At any rate, there are sentiments and emotions of a kind very different from 
sublimity^ which^ when experienced to an excessive degree^ are capable of 
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*' them. But," says he, '* there is another very nde- 
** finite, and therefore very improper, sense, which has 



being sublimely described. What, for instance, can be a more debasing 
passion than fear ? — the fear of guilt ? — the murderer's fear ? Now, observe 
to what a harrowing pitch of sublimity our great Dramatist has wrought up 
this passion, in his Macbeth ! 

" Macbeth solus. 
" — -^— — ^— ^ now o'er one half the world * 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
ITie curtain'd sleep". ..." Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
*' Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
" The very stones prate of my where-about, 
" And take the present horror from the time, 
*' Which now suits with it". . "While I threat, he lives, — 
" I go, — and it is done J [Exit.] 

"Enters Lady Macbeth. 

" Hark ! Peace ! 

" It was the owl that shriek'd !— He is about it ! 

" The doors are open. 

" Macbeth within. 

" Who's there ! what ho I 

" Lady Macbeth. 
" Alack, I am afraid they have awak'd 
" And 'tis not done ! — Hark ! — I laid the daggers ready, 
" He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
" My father as he slept, / had done 't. — My husband ! 

" Enters Macbeth. 

" I have done the deed ! Didst thou not hear a noise ? 

" Lady M. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. — 
Did you not speak ? — 

"M When? 

"LadyM Now. 

" M As I descended ? 

"LadyM. Ay.— 

" M Hark ! Who lies i' the second chamber ? 

" Lady M. Donalbain. 

" M This is a sorry sight ! 

[Looking at his bloody hands.]'' 

What a scene of awful sublimity is this 1 How all the circumstances 

that precede the horrid crime prepare the mind for that intensity of guilty 

terror which follows it ! Even the bare perusal makes us sick at heart, and 

chiUs the blood in our veins. First, the solemn hour of midnight ; then the 

F 2 
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been too often put upon it ; when it is applied to 
signify any remarkable and distinguished excellency 
of composition ; whether it raise in us the ideas of 
grandeur, or those of gentleness, elegance, or any 
other sort of beauty." He then proceeds, " I am 
sorry to be obhged to observe that The Sublime is too 
often used in this last and improper sense, by the 
celebrated critic Longinus, in his treatise on this 
subject. He sets out, indeed, with describing it in 
its just and proper meaning, as something that ele- 
vates the mind above itself, and fills it with high con- 
ceptions, and a noble pride. But from this view of 
it he frequently departs, and substitutes in the place 
of it, whatever, in any strain of composition, pleases 
highly. Thus, many of the passages, which he pro- 
duces as instances of the Sublime, are merely elegant, 
without having the most distant relation to proper 
Sublimity : witness Sappho's famous ode, on which 
he descants at considerable length. 
"He points out five sources of the sublime. The 
first is. Boldness or Grandeur in the thoughts ; the 
second is, the Pathetic ; the third, the proper applica- 



awakening alarm of the guilty accomplice, and the il]-omen*d sounds which 
caused that alarm. Then, the voice of the murderer heard within : and 
tier alarm lest the attempt should have failed. Then comes the conscience- 
smitten assassin, with his hands smeared with gore : and, no sooner has he 
announced the perpetration of his crime, than he betrays the horror which 
agitates his frame, by the abrupt enquiry "Didst thou not hear a noise?" 
The dialogue which then ensues, interrupted by sudden exclamations of 
terror ; and the final start of horror, at seeing the blood on his hands, — all 
these together produce such an interest of appalling sublimity as is, perhaps, 
unequalled by any writer ancient or modem. Yet all these are founded 
upon no more promising a subject than the dastardly fears of a conscience- 
smitten murderer! 
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" tion of Figures ; the fourth, the use of TVopes, and 
" beautiful Expressions ; the fifth, musical Structure 
" and Arrangement of words. This is the plan of one 
" who was writing a treatise of rhetoric, or of the 
" beauties of writing in general, not of the SubUme in 
" particular : for, of these five heada, only the two first 
" have any peculiar relation to the Sublime, — Boldness 
" and Grandeur in the thoughts, and, in some instances, 
" the Pathetic, or strong exertions of Passion : the 
" other three, Tropes, Figures, and musical Arrange- 
" ment, have no more relation to the Sublime, than to 
" any other kinds of good ^vriting ; perhaps less to the 
" Sublime, than to any other species whatever, because 
" it requires less the assistance of ornament. From this 
" it appears, that clear and precise ideas on this head 
" are not to be expected from that writer."* 

In reading this account of the celebrated Treatise 
on the Sublime, we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that, of these two great critics, if the one is right, 
the other is inevitably wrong. Have the learned and 
polished, then, been so long misled by their fondness 
for antiquity, as to waste their commendations on a 
work so imperfect, and so ill-conceived ? And has it 
been reserved for a writer of our o^vn age and nation 
to discover what had eluded the sagacity of so many 
men distinguished for erudition and taste, during so 
many successive generations ? This enquiry will not, 
surely, be wholly un^vorthy of our investigation. 

Now, without contending that the utmost severity 
of dialectics has been employed in the IVeatiae on the 



" Lecturea on Rhetoric aad Bellefl Letlres." JLect i' 
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Sublime, we are warranted in asserting that quite as 
much attention has been paid to logical precision, as 
was required in a familiar essay on a matter of taste. 
This will be sufficiently apparent to any one who will 
be at the pains to peruse De Petra's synopsis, the sub- 
stance of which I have subjoined.* From the manner 
in which our author so repeatedly addresses his young 
friend Terentianus, it is obvious that he wished to 
preserve, as much as he possibly could, the freedom of 
an epistle. How far it was prudent in him, or may 
be prudent in any one, to attempt investing a didactic 
treatise in the Ughtness and elasticity which properly 
belong to the epistolary style, is a separate enquiry : 
but it is quite clear that nothing could be more foreign 
from the genius of Longinus, than to march in the 
trammels of logic with the pace of the Stag)rrite. And, 
indeed, where is the man of refined taste, who would 
not even venture, — face erudUorum, — occasionally to 
wish that the Poetic itself, instead of being skeletonized 
into a structure of dry bones and sinews, had been 
clad with a Uttle of the flesh and blood of Longinus ?t 

The charge, however, of vagueness and want of pre- 
cision in the terms can hardly be supported : for even 
though much that Longinus has said should be found 
to apply to the excellences of style in general, yet, 
imless it can be shewn that it does not also apply to 
the particular excellence under consideration, no objec- 
tion can . fairly be made to its introduction. Doctor 
Blair allows the description of Sublime Writing, given 
by our author, to be just and proper ; but he appears 

* See Disqmtition iii. f " Camis plus habet— lacertorum minus." 
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not to have recollected that the occasion of the Treatise, 
as it is represented in the first section, was, not so 
much to define Sublimity, or to furnish examples of it, 
as to point out the means by ivhick we way acquire it, — 
and, by which we may elevate our faculties to a certain 
pitch of Sublimity : {SI uv ti'kdc f*,t^iSav KTHTok yivmrn — and 

S'l DTau TpsVdu T«; fvUTUV ^uriK •t^mynv tr^uoi^ii' a.> h( 

This object he keeps steadily in view, and to it aU 
his precepts are directed. He wishes to teach us how 
we may cultivate and cherish that habitude of mind : 

ytivaiov TTBi.pctffTrifj.xTaq. Scct. ix.) which is most suscep- 
tible of sublime conceptions, and consequently most 
productive of sublime expressions. Now, if in doing 
this, the rules which he delivers have a tendency, as 
they frequently have, to impress upon style other quali- 
ties of high excellence besides, tliis circumstance can 
furnish no valid objection against them ; because, while 
they do this, they have also a powerful influence 
upon, and a strong connection with that quality, which 
forms the subject of his work. 

But, says the Doctor, " many passages, which he 
" produces as instances of the Sublime, are merely 
" elegant, without having the most distant relation to 
" Sublimity : witness Sappho's famous Ode." 

This is coming to the point : and it is fortunate that 
he has given us this instance, and not left us to grope 
amid the obscure generalities of " many passages." 
Now, in reference to the ode thus brought before us 
as an example of " mere elegance, without the mast die- 
" tant relation to Sublimity," it cannot, at least, be 
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denied that it has a very close relation to powerful 
emotion : and it is, I believe, universally allowed that 
Longinus is right in regarding all powerful emotion 
as eminently conducive to sublime expression. This 
is, unquestionably, the case, when that emotion is of 
an ennobUng, and inspiriting, and enthusiastic nature. 
I presume I may appeal to the experience of one class 
of my readers, and to the recollection of another, to 
say whether or not this character will apply to the 
passion of Love : — a passion which has been the cause 
of greater heroism, and of more exalted sacrifices, and 
of more suljlime achievements, than any other what- 
ever, or perhaps than all others collectively. 

There are, indeed, certain peculiarities belonging to 
the instance before us ; but in establishing general 
principles, we have nothing to do with these. Not- 
withstanding the opinion so confidently expressed by 
Doctor Blair, no one, I think, will attempt to maintain 
that the Ode of Sappho, especially in the Greek, is 
merely elegant, or even that elegance is its most striking 
characteristic. It is not only probable, but perhaps 
nearly certain, that an example of loftier Sublimity 
might be selected from the whole compass of Grecian 
literature, even as it exists at present ; and still more 
must this have been the case in the age of Longinus, 
when the works of Menander, and of many others, lost 
to us, were within his reach in all their perfection : yet, 
nevertheless, it may reasonably be doubted whether, 
from all those works, an example could have been 
chosen, more available, on the whole^ for illustrating 
the precept of the Critic, than this celebrated Ode. 
And this will be more apparent if we recollect the 
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object of Longinus in selecting it, which appears from 
a careful observation of the sentences by which it is 
preceded. He tells us that an accurate, minute, and 
yet energetic description of natural feelings, and of 
the featiu-es which accompany the expression of an 
excessive degree of passion and emotion, will always 
lead to the Sublime. These he denominates, tivx jtAop»a, 
TaK uAa*? <rui/u7rap;^oi/Ta ; and it is quite unquestionable 
that all the most celebrated dramatists, both of ancient 
and modern times, have been chiefly indebted to this very 
source, for the hold which they have been able to take 
of our noblest sympathies. In this ode of Sappho, these 
fxopia. are skilfully selected, and blended together without 
the intervention of copulatives : all flows in one full 
stream of love and admiration ; and the choice and 
union of these minor features, as Longinus uses the 
example, furnish the most perfect pattern of what he 
intended to instance, in illustration of his precept. 
Even if we allow, then, that an example of more 
elevated sublimity might have been quoted, yet it must 
be granted, I think, that Longinus has here chosen, 
with consummate judgment, an ode which unques- 
tionably does possess what he wanted for the confir- 
mation of his precept, — a description of violent passion, 
the most powerful, produced by a judicious selection 
and combination of the circumstances pertaining to 
that passion. 

But still it may be said that, however such a selection 
and combination may be allowed, as a general precept, 
to raise the tone of writing, yet in fact, the circum- 
stances so selected, do not, in the particular instance 
under consideration, elevate it to any great pitch of 

G 
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Sublimity. And this, I think, may be granted, \vithout 
invalidating the propriety of the precept itself ; since it 
contains the admission that, at least, some degree of 
elevation is so produced. Nay, if I rightly apprehend 
the force of the word, i^oyjv, employed to describe the 
effect thus wrought, the critic himself intended to claim 
for it something short of the positive Sublime.* He 
was concerned, in pursuance of his plan, to shew all 
the means tending to stamp on style any character of 
grandeur and dignity: all the means, not merely of 
soaring to the loftier regions of Subhmity, but alst) 
of arriving at those less ambitious heights, which, 
according to their degree, furnish excellences, though 
of a lower order, yet of a kindred quality. Now, the 
selection and combination of chief circumstances beinsr 
one of these means, he has, accordingly, grounded a 
precept upon these : and Sappho's ode furnishing him 
\\ith an apt illustration of his precept, he has very 
properly quoted, with that view, as much of it as suited 
his purpose. He tells us, and he tells us truly, that 
such a selection and combination, if made with judg- 
ment and skill, contribute to the sublime ; and he 
has fully and satisfactorily verified his assertion, by 
shewing how the features of violent passion, crowded 

* It seems strange that so cautious a critic as Pearce should have asserted 
[Sect. i. 1. 10, note] that the words to u-v^o? — ta vTip^vA — rd ^s- 

yAKcL ih V'ripTiTAuivOV Tflt (J-iyiit] t3 (MyetXO^vii — To 9auMaV/0I', 

&c. are, as used by Longinus, synonymous, and employed only varietatis 
gratia. Were it so, they might be substituted one for another, ad libitum ; 
which is very seldom, if ever, the case. There is, on the contrary, every 
where, a peculiar fitness and propriety in the phrase employed, so that 
another would not equally well supply its place : and this fitness and pro> 
priety was perhaps better appreciated in his own age, than it can be now 
by the most accurate scholar. 
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and brought forward in rapid succession in one body of 
description, display that union of beauty and force, 
which is capable of elevating style above the common 
level, and rendering it dignified and sublime. And this 
may, I presume, suffice for the vindication of Longinus, 
in introducing the ode of Sappho into his Treatise. 

The remainder of Doctor Blair's animadversions 
respects our author's division of the subject of his 
Treatise : and this we will now consider. 

It might fairly have been expected that so grave a 
charge against so eminent a writer, and one, whose 
fame has stood unassailed through so long a period, — a 
charge, moreover, which involves, by implication, the 
taste and learning of such a host of distinguished 
scholars, — should, at least, have been supported by 
arguments, and corroborated by examples. But, vaguely 
as it stands expressed, it really tends to encourage a 
suspicion that the Doctor did not sufficiently apprehend 
the design of the work which he nevertheless ventures 
to condemn. The intention of Longinus, as I have 
already stated, and am here constrained to repeat, was, 
as we collect from his work itself, to deliver precepts 
for elevating composition to sublimity : and it is there- 
fore no valid objection against him to say, that '' of the 
''five heads'' into which he has divided his subject, 
** only the two first have any peculiar relation to the 
** Sublime.'' That they relate exclusively to the Sublime, 
we are not concerned to shew : it is sufficient for our 
purpose of justifying Longinus if we make it appear 
that those heads relate to matters which are important 
constituents of Sublimity, and which tend to impress 
this character upon writing. 

O 2 
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In the division of his subject, Longinus tells us that, 
of the five, the first two heads, namely, boldness in the 
thoughts, and powerful and enthusiastic passion, are, 
for the most part, innate : and that the remaining three 
are chiefly the result of art, or. education. These three 
are, according to the Doctor's interpretation, — " the 
'* proper application of figures , — the use of tropes and 
" beautiful expressions — and musical structure and arrange- 
'' ment of words:'' and it is against these that his 
objections are levelled, as belonging to a treatise on 
Rhetoric, rather than on the Sublime. 

Now, it seems hardly possible that a writer of Doctor 
Blair's acknowledged taste, could mean to assert, respect- 
ing the first of these three, that the use of figures has 
no relation to the Sublime ; and it is equally unac- 
countable that he should object to their introduction 
here, on account merely of their having a relation to 
other beauties and excellences besides. That the latter 
forms no valid ground of objection I have already 
shewn : and the unanimous opinion of all writers on 
subjects of philosophical criticism is on my side, when 
I maintain that nothing has a greater tendency to 
produce sublimity of language, than a judicious employ- 
ment of grand and striking figm-es. Where, for instance, 
shall we find a much more sublime passage than Milton's 
description of the fallen Archangel ? 



« 



He, above the rest. 



"In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
" Stood like a tower : his form had not yet lost 
*' All her original brightness, nor appear'd 
** Less than archangel ruin*d, and th' excess 
" Of glory obscur'd : — as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon. 
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** In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
'* On half the nations, and with fear of change 
" Perplexes monarchs." — ^ 

To what does this grand passage owe its awful sub- 
limity, if not to the figures which are employed in it 
with so much skill and eflFect? And, were it neces- 
sary for me to quote more examples in proof of what 
no one, I believe, will deny, perhaps I could not better 
illustrate my position, than from Longinus himself, 
where he compares the genius of Homer in the Odyssey, 
to the setting sun, and to the ebbing ocean. 

The next head in this division, which the Doctor 
holds to be objectionable, as having no relation to the 
Sublime, is as he has rendered it, " the use of tropes and 
beautiful expressions.^^ The words of the original are 

these : 1] ytyyolix foxing ^ r,f jw-fj^ TraAiv ovofMXTcov ts iJcAoyr, 

xa) r, TfOTrix^ xal TrsTToinfMivri xi^ig, This I have translated 
majesty of expression : which may he divided into — a judi- 
cious selection of words, and a diction sufficiently elaborate, 
and elevated by tropes. 

Now, that the Sublime in writing, in most instances 
depends, in a very great degree, on the proper choice of 
words, must be obvious to every man, who has the 
least pretension to feeling or taste. There is a differ- 
ence, which strikes us at once, between meanness and 
majesty of language. There are words, which, whether 
from association, or from any other cause, impress the 
mind with a sense of dignity and grandeur ; and there 
are others, which inevitably convey ideas of debasement 
and vulgarity. Indeed, so necessary is it, in order to 
sustain the Sublimity of a passage, to avoid all words of 
this latter kind, that the admission of but one of them 
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is sufficient to sink it completely.* How sadly, for 
instance, has the effect of a very noble passage in the 
Book of Job been injured by the admission of a single 
word, debased by vulgar use ! " Canst thou bind the 
" sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
" Orion ? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his 
*' season? or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ? 
*' Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that 
.** abundance of waters may cover thee? Canst thou 
" send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto 
** thee, here are we ? Who can number the clouds in 
** wisdom? or who can stay the bottles of Heaven, 
*' when the dust groweth into hardness ?t Substitute, 
now, for this word bottles, any other of equivalent 
import, — as fountains y or sources , — which have not suf- 
fered similar degradation, and you will restore the 
passage to that dignity which it possesses in the original. 
There is also, a remarkable instance of the employment 
of a word not now in vulgar use, by which a very 
sublime passage is saved from degradation. It occurs 
in the fourteenth chapter of the Prophecy of Isaiah. 
** I will make Babylon a possession for the bittern, and 
«' pools of water, and I will sweep it with the besom of 
" destruction !" Terribly grand as this passage is, sub- 
stitute for the nearly obsolete word besom, the vulgar 
synonym broom, and see what is the effect ! 

* Longinus has not failed to notice this : and it is probable that he 
had expressed his opinion on the subject more fully than we now possess it, 
in the beginning of the thirty-first section, which is lost. 

t Chapter xxxviii. — Ihe defect here remarked is not, of course, attri- 
butable to the original ; but arises from a deficiency of taste in the trans- 
jators ; who performed their task very admirably on the whole, though 
they betray occasionally the want of refinement which belongs to their age. 
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Let us now take any passage of acknowledged sub- 
limity, — as this from Akenside : 



<( 



The high-bom soul 



" Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 

" Beneath its native quarry. Tir*d of earth 

*' And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 

" Through fields of air : pursues the flying storm : 

" Rides on the volley'd lightning through the heavens; 

*' Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 

"Sweeps the long tract of day !^ 



|5» 



I have not selected this, as owing its sublimity in a 
peculiar manner, or more than a thousand others, to 
the choice of grand and dignified phraseology. All the 
epithets are, however, incomparably fine ; — high-bom 
soul, — heaven-aspiring wing, — diurnal scene, — fields of 
air, — volley 'd lightning : — and, if any one will attempt 
to alter them, he will soon be sensible how much of its 
surpassing grandeur the passage owes to the skill of 
the poet in this respect. 

But, few writers are capable of furnishing better 
examples of the truth and propriety of his precept, than 
Longinus himself. These will readily occur to the 
recollection of all who are well acquainted with the 
original Treatise : and, unless I have failed more com- 
pletely than I am willing to suppose, they will not 
wholly escape the readers of my translation. 

As to the power of Tropes, judiciously applied, to 
elevate composition, there can, I persuade myself, be 
no question. They are what Longinus, in his division 
of Figures, denominates /^rwre^ ofwords,^ They consist 
in the use of a word in a sense different from its proper 

• Section viii. 
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meaning :* as when our author calls beautiful language, 
the light of the mind. We all use them continually 
without being aware that we are speaking in a figure rf 
and they are frequently employed by the most rude and 
uncivilized people, \vith a very grand and powerful 
effect. We find them particularly indispensable in all 
descriptions of natural scenery; as, — a humble vale, — 
a dizzy height, — a bold precipice, — a gentle stream, — 
a modest flower; where the attributes of mind are 
applied to material objects. In the same figure, we 
speak of the spring of youth, — the summer of man- 
hood, — the winter of age : so also of a cloudy brow, — a 
fiery temper, — a lofty genius, — a sublime idea. But I 
will not pay my readers so bad a compliment as to 
dwell any longer on this part of the enquiry; or to 
shew more at large, how a suitable employment of 
Tropes, like that of other figures, conduces to the 
elevation and dignity of style. ' 

The fifth and last head in the division which Longinus 
has made of his subject, has also been objected to by 
Doctor Blair, on the ground of its having no particular 
relation to the Sublime. This objection we will now 
consider. And here, I find myself obliged, in the 
outset, to dissent from the terms in which he has 
rendered the original passage; — musical structure and 



* *'Tropus est verbi vel sermonis k propria significatione cum virtute 
" mutatio." — Quintil. 

t " Pene jam quicquid loquimur figura est." — ** CiUm sit k simplici 
** rectoque loquendi genere deflexa, virtus est, si habet probabile aliquid 
** quod sequatur. Un& tam^n in re maxime utilis, ut quotidiani sermonis 
*' fastidium levet, et nos k vulgari dicendi genere defendat. Quo si quis 
" parc^, et cum res poscet utetur, velut asperso quodam condimento, 

judundior erit." — Id. 



it 
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arrangement of words: — because 1 am persuaded that 
nothing answerable to the ideas which these ternis 
convey, entered at all into the contemplation of Lon- 
ginus. I do not mean to insinuate that the sentence 
has been mistranslated, to make the objection tell with 
more effect ; hut only that, from some cause or otlier, 
its meaning has been misconceived : and this miscon- 
ception has, not improbably, arisen from the use which 
is afterwards made of the terms rythm, and harmony. If 
Longinus had meant to include among such matters as 
are conducive to Sublimity, those measured cadences, 
" with sure returns of still-expected" feet, elaborated 
into something neither verse nor prose, which the 
Doctor's words seem to iutiraate, his objection, I think, 
would have been good. But the original words, — 1» 
a,c,\u.u.a.Ti xal Saxaan nCv^tat;, — literally, B composition with 
dignity and elevation, — convey, assuredly, a very different 
idea from — " musical structure and arrangement." The 
numerosa compositio was, we know, in favour among 
both the Greeks and Latins. Tlie great Roman Orator 
not only wrote rules for constructing it, but also exem- 
plified them in his practice. Quintihan, too, delivers 
prece])ts to the same purpose ; but he soon returns, 
with his usual good taste, to nature and to sense :* and 
no one, I suppose, will now pretend that Cicero owes 



itb hie locus non ideo tractatur & nobis, ut oratio, qua^ 
c Sucre, (limetlendiB pedibiis ac pcrptudendis ^yllabiB con- 
am id Itiin raiaeri, turn in miniraia occupati est. 

" Optima autem de ilia judicont aures, quat et plena seotiunt, et pariun 
" expleta deaideranl, et fragoais oSeoduDtur. et lenibus mulcentur. et 
" coDtoitiB eicitantur, et stabilia probant, clauda deprehendunt, rediin- 
" dantia et nimia fastidiunt." — Qdtmt. de Compontionc. 
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any portion of his Sublimity, to his studied metrical 
clauses. The Sublime, indeed, is impatient of such 
foppery : simplicity is one of its grand characteristics : 
every appearance, therefore, of glitter and ascititious 
ornament, every indication of Jabour and effort, either 
weakens it, or destroys it altogether. " It is not by 
" hunting after tropes and figures and rhetorical assist- 
** ances," says Doctor Blair, very properly, *' that we 
*' can produce it. No : it must come unsought, if it 
'* comes at all ; and be the natural offspring of a strong 
" imagination. 

'' Est deus in nobis : agitante calescimus illo. 
" Wherever a great and awful object is presented in 
'' nature, or a very magnanimous and exalted affection 
*' of the human mind is displayed, thence, if you catch 
" the impression strongly, and exhibit it warm and 
" glowing, you may draw the Sublime." 

All this is perfectly just, and well expressed ; and it 
is conceived in the very spirit of Longinus himself. 
While you are hunting after tropes, or figures, or other 
ornaments, you will be very Ukely to lose the main 
object of pursuit. The genuine feehng of Sublimity 
supersedes the necessity of hunting after these, for it 
will itself suggest such as are proper for its suitable 
expression. But will the tropes or figures thus 
suggested to the mind derive no advantage in their 
enunciation from ''rhetorical assistances?'' To deny 
this, would be to deny that there is any Art of the 
SubKme ; — or even that Rhetoric is an Art. It would 
be to assert that any " mute inglorious Milton," who 
has but the perception of Sublimity, is fully as able to 
express it, as the educated Milton of the Paradise Lost. 
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The most bold and daring images constantly present 
themselves to the minds of the ignorant, while under 
strong emotion ;* which, however, they convert into 
burlesque by their mode of expressing them : and this 
fault the precepts of L<mginus are calctilated to remedy. 
To come more particularly to the subject before us : — 
the caution, " ne decrescat oratio, et fortiori subjungatur 
" aliquid injirmias,"f — seems as applicable to the phrase- 
ology as to the order of circumstances : — and this is all 
that Longinus intended here to imply. He presupposes, 
under the third and fourth heads, that the figures are 
suitably applied, and the diction judiciously selected ; 
and he here requires that a proper attention should also 
be paid to their composition or arrangement. The dis- 
position, botli of the sentences and of the words, should 
be such as may sustain the sense, exclude words of 
little significance or of displeasing sound, prevent the 
sublimity from being frittered away by monosyllables, 
and lead the sentence to a full, dignified, and harmo- 
nious close. All this, and no more than this, is implied, 

as I take it, by tv a^iUj^aTi kkI Jiajo-ti (rOi-Sfo-ir. 

The words p-.j^fj-i^ and d^/j-Qvix, — rythm, and harmony, — 
have therefore no relation to whaX seems to be expressed 
by the Doctor's version as " niimco/ structure :" for they 
are only applied to the regular cadence of what we 
usually denominate, even in prose, a well-tuned sentence. 
They have respect merely to " the hannomous arrange- 



' I remember having once heard an ignorant fanner's boy, speaking of 
liis master, — a violent bad-tempered man, who Beemed to take a pleasure 
in annoying his dependents, even at tlie expence of his own convenience, — 
excluim, pointing to the sun, " He'd put out that, if he could reach it !" 

t Quintil. 
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** ment of that speech, which is. natural to man ; which not 
*' only plays about the ear, but penetrates to the heart ; and 
** which, by the blended variety of intonation, transfuses all 
" the passions of the speaker into the very souls of his 
" hearers."* All this is effected by the natural sound 
and cadence of words in prose composition, without the 
aid of metrical feet, or of artificial music ; which are 
characterised as ^^ faint resemblances, and spurious imita- 
*' tio7is of the persuasive power, and not the genuine energies 
*' ofman^s nature.'' Whatever is said, then, of Dactyls, 
and Pjrrrics, and Trochees, is only said for the purpose 
of illustrating, and rendering more intelligible to persons 
well acquainted with the nature of such feet, the direc- 
tions to be kept in view, in disposing the already well- 
selected words of a sentence, in such a natural method, 
as to give the sentiment its full eflFect of dignity and 
sublimity. 

With great respect, therefore, for the memory of 
Doctor Blair, and with high admiration of his talents, 
I am persuaded that his censure of Longinus will 
appear to have been hasty and inconsiderate ; and his 
criticism, foimded on misconception, and unsupported 
by arguments : while he has assailed, without sufficient 
cause, the credit of a work, which, wherever it has been 
known, has obtained in all ages the unqualified appro- 
bation of men of the most exalted genius, and the most 
refined taste. As the plan of the Treatise extended to 
the comprehension of all that has a tendency to give 
elevation to the sentiment, and dignity to the style of 
composition, so it appears that, although its author 

* Longinus, Sect, xxxix. 
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may have introduced topics which are subordinate, and 
only collateral to the main design, yet the precepts he 
delivers are all such as plainly conduce to the important 
end he had in view, (— ra? ^^x^^ iyAr^i^ny w^og t« 

fjLsyiiriy xai iyycvfxoyag dti TroTtiy ysvvAiov 7roc^a.(rryifA.ocrog •)""** ^^ 

*' cherish grandeur of conception in our souls, and to 
'' impregnate them with a noble daring." 
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A SYNOPTICAL PREFACE TO LONGIXUS, CHIEFLY TAKEX 

FROM GABRIEL DE PETRA. 



A Treatise on the Sublime had been written by one 
Caecilius, most probably the Sicilian rhetorician, of 
whom mention is made by Dionysius of Halicamassus, 
Quintilian, and Athenseus. In this Treatise, according 
to the opinion of Longinus and his friend Terentianus, 
its author had failed in certain particulars. His style 
they thought not answerable to the dignity of the sub- 
ject ; the scope of his argument they regarded as too 
limited ; and, what was of greater importance, he had 
altogether passed over one very material branch of the 
enquiry : for, satisfied with describing the Sublime, he 
had omitted to point out the means by which it might 
be acquired. Besides this, he had not enumerated all 
the circumstances which contribute to Sublimity, having 
made no mention of the Passions : and he had, more- 
over, from private partiality, ventured to prefer Lysias to 
Plato. 

On account of these, and some other similar defects, 
Longinus determined, not more for the sake of his 
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friend Terentianus, to whom he dedicates his treatise, 
than for the general benefit of all who are fond of 
literary pursuits, to Avrite a compendium of ]>recept8 
for producing Sublimity of style. 

Having stated, then, the reasons which led him to 
undertake such a work, before he enters fully upon his 
subject, he discusses the preliminary question, whether 
the Sublime be capable of being treated as an art, or 
whether it be exclusively a natural gift : — for he was 
aware how necessary it was that this point should be 
settled, before he could proceed, with propriety, to 
deliver his precepts. 

He does not attempt to deny that the disposition of 
the mind to Sublimity is a work of nature ; but only 
that such a disposition is nugatory without the aid of 
art ; because it is by this, that the natural disposition 
is excited within us, and when excited, its too great 
exuberance is repressed and regulated. 

This naturally leads to some observations, by way of 
digression, on tumidity of style, on bombast, on 
puerility, and on the parentkyrsus, or rant; which he 
illustrates by suitable examples, and shews that all 
these faults render language frigid and mean, instead of 
sublime. 

Returning from this digression, he first proposes two 
imerring rules for judging of the true Sublime ; and 
then proceeds to tlie division of his subject. This he 
does by stating and enumerating five sources of 
sublimity : First, Boldness and grandeur of thought : 
Second, Vehement and enthusiastic passion; Third, 
A suitable employment of figures : Fourth, Majesty of 
expression ; Fifth, A dignified and elevated composition. 
Of these, he proposes to treat severally. 
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But, before he does this, by making the proper 
discrimination he briefly refutes an error of CseciUus, 
who regarded the former two heads in this division, as 
the same. 

In considering the first head, or Boldness and grandeur 
of thought, he delivers a precept, enforcing the necessity 
of accustoming the mind of a writer early to sublime 
conceptions, and weaning it from all such as are base 
and ignoble : and tiiis precept he corroborates by 
various examples. From these he takes occasion to 
digress into a comparison of Homer with Homer : that 
is, of the Homer of the Iliad, in the full vigour of his 
powers, with the Homer of the Odyssey, in their decline. 

The second head, or Vehement passion, he defers for 
the present, with the purpose of treating it more fully 
in a separate work : and he then investigates certain 
other particulars, which conduce to Sublimity : as 

The judicious selection and combination of accessory 
circumstances : and 

Amplification ; of which there are several kinds. 
The true definition of Amplification is then given ; and 
how it differs, not only from the Sublime, but also from 
testimony, is pointed out : which leads to a comparison 
of Demosthenes, first, with Plato, and then with Cicero : 
the sublimity of Demosthenes is shewn to consist in 
abruptness, and that of Cicero in diffuseness ; and 
hence both these qualities are commended as tending 
to sublimity when employed on their proper occasions. 

That Imitation is another source of Sublimity, we 
may discover, he tells us, from a careful perusal of 
Plato; for, some portion of the genius which distin- 
guishes great writers is caught by those who imitate 
them ; as the Pythoness derived her inspiration from 
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the influence of Apollo. Then follpw examples, and 
rules for the proper management of imitation. 

Imagination is next treated of, as capable of con- 
ducing greatly to the Sublime ; and this having been 
described, a distinction is made between the imagery 
[jrojier [for the poet and the orator respectively, with 
instances of each. 

From all this it is inferred that a work will be truly 
sublime, in which the accessory circumstances are well 
selected, and skilfully combined ; in which amplification 
is properly and judiciously employed ; and which, to an 
imitation of the best authors, adds the charm of sp^pndid 
imagery. 

The consideration of the manner in which these 
several particulars conduce to Sublimity, is introduced 
where the second head of the before-mentioned division 
would have been discussed, had it not been reserved for 
a sejjarate work. 

And since the Sublime appears to the'greatest advan- 
tage, when it receives such embellishments as are 
proper to it, the third place in the division of his subject 
is assigned by Longinus to Figures. These are either 
figures of thought, or figures of language : and in 
treating concerning such of them as are productive of 
sublimity, he instances the celebrated oath of Demos- 
thenes ; and then proceeds to treat of the Asyndeton ; 
the Hyperbaton ; the Enallage of case, number, tense, 
person ; and the Periphrasis. 

The fourth etficient cause of Sublimity in writing, is 
Majesty of expression, derived from a proper choice of 
words, and a suitable employment of tropes. Matters 
of a great and important character, he says, are to be 
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represented in phrases of appropriate dignity. And. in 
the use of Metaphors, we need not restrict ourselves to 
one or two only in a period : but the proper occasion 
for employing a plurality of them is, when passion 
hurries them along like a torrent, and makes them 
appear not only allowable, but necessary. He then 
shews, by a fine quotation from Plato, that tropes may 
be freely employed in familiar topics and descriptions ; 
but he cautions us also against their abuse, by the 
example of the same illustrious writer, which furnished 
Csecilius with the occasion of preferring Lysias to Plato. 
Thcfinjustice of such a preference is then demonstrated 
by the Critic. He maintains that, though Plato is not 
faultless, he is always a great writer : and that, though 
Lysias is free from errors, it by no means follows that 
he deserves the preference. In confirmation of this 
opinion, he institutes the enquiry. Whether is the more 
excellent, a sublime oration with some faults, — or a 
faultless oration, never rising above mediocrity ? And 
this enquiry he answers by shewing that excellences of 
every kind in writing are to be estimated not by their 
number, but by their degree : a position which he 
establishes by a variety of arguments and examples, and 
corroborates by the well-known magnificent description 
of the powers and faculties of the human mind. 

From all this arises the inference that, although 
Avriters of correctness and mediocrity are not to be 
refused their due share of praise, yet the works of 
great authors will always fix our attention by their 
sublimity ; that, by this one quality, all their faults are 
amply redeemed and compensated; and that, in spite 
of their occasional errors, the admiration of the world 
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will for ever accompany such writers as Homer, and 
Demosthenes, and Plato. The highest degrees of per- 
fection are, however, only to be expected, where the 
advantages of native talent are polished and heightened 
by art ; and where original genius receives the cultiva- 
tion and embellishment which can be derived only from 
taste and learning. 

After this digression, Longinus resumes the con- 
sideration, by treating of the fourth constituent of Sub- 
limity, Majesty of expression, which he had commenced 
in sect, xxx, and pursued in treating of Metaphors in 
sect, xxxii. To these he finds a resemblance in Com- 
parisons and Similes, and he cautions us to use these, 
as well as Hyperboles, with judgment and moderation. 

The fifth source of Sublimity — a dignified and ele- 
vated composition, — is next made the subject of dis- 
cussion : and this is so conducted as, while it describes 
that style of writing, to furnish a noble example of it. 
The object at which it aims, the Critic shews, is not 
merely to persuade, but to move the passions : it is 
addressed not to the understanding alone, but to the 
heart also. And the effect of it is injured, he tells us, 
by Pyrrics, and Trochees, and Dichorees, and feet 
abounding with short syllables : on which account he 
cautions us to avoid with care all such words as consist 
chiefly of these feet ; as well as all expressions deficient 
in dignity ; but more especially, too concise and mincing 
a phraseology. 

Our author now proceeds to crown his work by a 
noble and appropriate peroration ; in which he insti- 
tutes the enquiry How it had come to pass that, in the 
age in which he lived, there existed so great a dearth of 
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sublime WTiters ? And, as the free sentiments which 
he entertained on this subject, were not unhkely to 
oflFend the ruling powers, and expose their author to 
danger, if delivered in his owti person, he puts the 
question and its solution into the mouth of an anony- 
mous philosopher, who is made to attribute the dearth 
complained of, to the change from a popular to a 
despotic form of government. He shews that, under 
the former, Liberty is the true nurse of sublime talent ; 
and that, in the change from this to monarchical power > 
an utter restraint is imposed on all the nobler energies 
of tlie soul: — that vassalage, from its eflPect on the 
human mind, may properly be compared to those cases 
in which dwarfs were confined to prevent their growth 
and the developement of tlieir powers : — and that, from 
its operation, the orators of the age had degenerated 
into merely pompous flatterers. 

Tliis solution, however, the Critic, in order the more 
effectually to avoid giving offence, pretends cautiously 
to evade, as arising rather from the querulousness of 
the vulgar, who are always dissatisfied with tlie existing 
state of things : and he then proceeds to suggest other 
causes, such as the avarice, the sensuality, the wealth, 
the pride, the arrogance, tlie luxur}% and the excessively 
corrupt manners of the age ; which had not only occa- 
sioned the loss of Liberty, but obliged men to seek, in 
despotic power, a refuge from still greater evils. He 
then concludes, by expressing his intention to proceed 
forthwith to the consideration of the Passions, in their 
relation to the Sublime : a treatise which, though com- 
pleted by him, is unfortunately lost. 
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DIONYSIUS CASSIUS LONGINUS 



ON THE 



SUBLIME. 

TO POSTUMIUS TERENTIANUS. 

SECTION I. 

The small Treatise, which Caecilius composed on The 
Sublime, appeared to us, as you know, when we 
carefully perused it together, my dear Terentianus, to 
fall short of the dignity of the subject, to omit several 
important matters connected with it, and to confer on 
the reader but little of that benefit, which ought to be 
the aim of every writer. In treating any art tw6 things 
are required ; of which the former is, thoroughly to 
explain the subject, — and the latter, (although secondary 
in arrangement, yet primary in importance,) to point 
out the means by which we may render ourselves pro- 
ficients in that particular art. Now Csecilius endea- 
vours to teach, by a great number of examples, in 
what the Sublime consists, as if we could be ignorant 
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on that part of the enquiry : but he has strangely 
omitted, as if it were unnecessary, to shew the method 
by which we may be enabled to elevate our native 
faculties to a certain pitch of Sublimity. Yet, after all 
perhaps, he rather merits commendation for his acute- 
ness and diligence in what he has done, than censure 
for what he has left imdone. 

Since, however, you have requested that I also, as a 
memorial of my affection for you, would commit to 
writing my sentiments on the subject of Sublimity, we 
will now consider whether my view of it may suggest 
any thing of use to men engaged in the active scenes 
and duties of life. And as you, my Friend, are qualified 
with the requisite talent for such an enquiry, and as it 
will also be an occupation worthy of our friendship, 
you shall sit in judgment with me, to examine with the 
most scrupulous impartiality, the several parts of my 
performance. For it was a noble answer of him, who, 
being asked what qualities we have in common with 
the Gods, replied, " Benevolence and Truth." 

In writing to an accomplished scholar like you, my 
dear Friend, there is little necessity for me to shew at 
large that Sublimity consists in a certain elevation and 
excellence of language : and that the greatest writers, 
both of poetry and prose, deriving their pre-emmence 
from this alone, have filled all ages with their renown. 
An auditory is not enticed into conviction, but hurried 
into ecstacy by the Sublime ; and the quality, which 
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] excites admiration, always exerts an influence greatly 
superior to that, which is merely persuasive and elegant. 
Conviction usually depends, in a great measure, upon 
ourselves ; but Sublimity, invested with a power and 
might irresistible, establishes at once an entire dominion 
over every hearer. The skill of invention too, and the 
arrangement and management of circumstances, are not 
to be discovered from a few instances, but to be col- 
lected from a careful observation of the whole texture 
of a work : whereas a single flash of SubUmity season- 
ably introduced, confounds, like lightning, all order of 
circumstances, and displays at once the combined 
powers of the speaker. But in these and similar 
remarks, my dear Terentianus, you may readily antici- 
pate me from your own experience. 

SECTION II. 

The first enquiry that presents itself for our con- 
sideration is this, — ^whether sublimity or pathos will 
admit of being treated cw an art : — ^for some are per- 
suaded that it is altogether a mistake to subject things 
of this kind to scientific precepts. Greatness of genius, 
say they, is a gift of nature, and cannot be taught : and 
the only way to its possession is to have been bom with 
it. Natural endowments, according to them, are ren- 
dered more spiritless and weak when anatomized by the 
subtleties of art. 

But, that this is not the case, I am, for my part, 
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persuaded we shall find, if we consider that, though 
nature, in works both of an empassioned and elevated 
character, is governed by laws of her own, yet she 
acts by no means at random and without method: 
that, although the primitive and original elements of 
genuine sublimity are implanted by her in every mind, 
yet method and culture alone can assign its due limits, 
the proper occasion for its introduction, and the extent 
to which it may be carried with safety and propriety : 
and further, that the Sublime is only exposed to 
increased danger, when like a vessel without ballast or 
direction, it is abandoned to its own natural impulse and 
untutored daring. For, although it frequently requires 
the whip, yet it sometimes needs the curb. It was a 
maxim of Demosthenes, " that the greatest of human 
*' blessings is good fortune ; and that the next to this, 
" and scarcely' its inferior, is good sense ; inasmuch as 
*' those who possessed the former, would be little 
** benefited by it, without the latter." Now, by a 
slight change of the expression, we may apply the same 
maxim to writing, substituting " native talent" for 
*' good fortune," and " art" tor " good sense." But the 
most important consideration of all is this ; that we 
have no means of ascertaining that certain passages in 
writing derive their excellence from native talent, unless 
we examine them by the rules of art. 

These considerations, as I have said, if severally 
weighed by those who find fault with rules, will induce 
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them to allow that our speculations on this head may 
be neither superfluous nor without utility. 

SECTION III. 



The soaring radiance also on the hearth 
Though they restrain ; yet the least smoke beheld, 
rU raise one single curl of wreathed flame. 
Which, whirPd in eddies round, the house 1*11 fire. 
And quick reduce to charcoal Nor the power 
Of noble song have I yet loudly raised. 

This is not tragic, but Tragedy run mad: " Curls of 
" wreathed flame," and " to vomit to the sky," and 
" to make a piper of Boreas," and the rest which fol- 
lows. Such diction, and such conceits produce obscu- 
rity, and confusion, not vigour : and when you examine 
them singly by the light, instead of exciting terror, 
they sink into contempt. Now, if in Tragedy, which, 
from its very nature, admits of pompous and big-swell- 
ing phrases, bombast be nevertheless unpardonable, 
much less admissible, I presume, will it be deemed in 
narratives of fact and reality. It is for this, that the 
expression in Leontinus Gorgias is ridiculed, in which 
he calls Xerxes, '' The Jove of the Persians ;" and 
that, in which he denominates vultures, *' animated 
'' tombs." There are also some passages of Callis- 
thenes, which, aiming at sublimity, soar beyond com- 
prehension ; and some of Clitarchus are still more 
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reprehensible ; for he is a writer of no solidity, and, to 
use the expression of Sophocles, 

" Blows a huge pipe, nor modulates the sound." 

Amphicrates too, and Hegesias, and Matris, have 
incurred a similar reprehension ; for frequently, when 
they think themselves inspired, instead of revelling like 
Bacchanals, they play the fool like children. On the 
whole, then, it seems as if bombast were among the 
faults most difficult to avoid ; and as* if, naturally, all 
who aim at grandeur, while they would shun the 
charge of insipidity and dryness, are hurried, I know 
not how, into tumidity: misled perchance by the 
maxim, that 

*' Greatlf to fail is yet a noble failure." 

But empty and unsound tumours are bad, both in the 
body, and in style ; and there is always danger, lest 
they should lead to their contraries : for " nothing,'* 
says the proverb, " is more thirsty than a dropsical 
" man." 

Bombast aims at outsoaring Sublimity itself: but 
puerility is the fault diametrically opposed to grandeur ; 
and is the most mean, and grovelling, and ignoble of 
all. " In what, then, does puerility consist ?" It con- 
sists in some far-fetched conceit, wrought up, till it 
settles into frigidity : an error into which those writers 
fall, who, striving to produce something superlatively 
fine, and sweet, and elegant, run aground on the shoals 
of trifling and affectation. 
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Closely allied to these is a third kind of fault, in 
writings that aim at exciting the passions ; a fault 
which Theodorus calls a parenthyrsus. It consists in 
passion, unseasonable and empty, where no passion is 
required ; or else in immoderate passion, where it 
might with propriety be employed in moderation. 
Some, with the wildness of ebriety, introduce the lan- 
guage of passion, in a peculiar and declamatory manner, 
where it has not the least connexion with their subject : 
and thus make themselves ridiculous by an exhibition 
of powerful emotion, in ivhich their hearers feel no 
sympathy. But I purpose to treat of the Passions in 
another place. 

SECTION IV. 

With one of the faults I have mentioned, I mean 
frigidity, Timeeus abounds ; though, in other respects, a 
man of ability, copious, inteUigent, full of anecdote, and 
occasionally sublime. But he is too severe against the 
faults of others, and insensible of his own ; and, from a 
constant affectation of novelty, he frequently falls into 
the most deplorable pueriUty. I mil quote but a pas- 
sage or two of this writer, for Csecilius has anticipated 
me in the greater number. Eulogizing Alexander the 
Great, " He took all Asia," says he, " in fewer years 
" than Isocrates employed in composing his panegyric 
" on the war against the Persians." A famous com])a- 
rison this of the Macedonian [hero] with the Greek 
sophist • for by such a mode of judging, it is clear. 
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Timseus, that Isocrates far excelled the Lacedemonians 
in manly vigour, inasmuch as they spent thirty years in 
the siege of Messene, while he was occupied only ten in 
writing his panegyric. 

Again, how does he inveigh against the Athenians 
taken in Sicily ! " Because," says he, " they had 
" behaved with impiety towards Hermes, and mutilated 
" his images, this calamity befel them ; and, what is 
'' remarkable, by the hands of a man who was de- 
** scended on the father's side from the injured God ; 
" namely Hermocrates the son of Hermon." I wonder, 
then, he does not tell us, my Friend, when writing of 
Dionysius the Tyrant, that '' because he was guilty of 
** impiety towards Dia [Jupiter] and Hercules, he was 
'* deposed by Dion and Heraclides." 

But why should we dwell on the faults of Timseus, 
when even those heroes of literature, Xenophon and 
Plato, although of the school of Socrates, forget them- 
selves occeisionally in pursuit of some petty conceit ? 
The former, in his treatise on the Polity of the Lacede- 
monians, says ; " You could hear no more speech from 
" them, than from statues of marble ; nor could you 
" produce more motion in their eyes, than if they were 
'* figures of bronze : you would think them more 
" modest, too, than the pupils of their eyes." Surely 
it might have become Amphicrates, but not Xenophon, 
to speak of the pupil of the eye, as of a girl in a state 
of pupillage [and to give to the former the attribute of 
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modesty, which should belong to the latter.] But what 
a conceit, truly, is this, to assume that the pupils of all 
eyes are modest ! when it is a common observation that 
immodesty is betrayed by nothing sooner than by the 
eye : agreeably to the Poet's expression, describing an 
impudent man: 

" Thou drunken dog-eyed wretch I" 

But Timeeus, as if he had foimd something worth steal- 
ing, leaves not the quiet possession of even this piece 
of frigidity to Xenophon : for, speaking of Agathocles, 
'* he seized," says he, '* his cousin, betrothed to another, 
'' and carried her off during the very ceremonies of the 
*' nuptial feast : — and who would have acted thus, the 
" pupils of whose eyes had not, instead of the modesty 
*' of maidens, possessed the effrontery of harlots ?" 
Plato also, in other respects so divine an author, speak- 
of writing-tablets, uses this expression : '* Having 
" written, they will deposit their cypress memories in 
'* the temples." And .again, " As to the walls," says 
he, '* I would agree with Sparta, Megillus, to leave 
'* them lying in repose upon the earth, and not to rouse 
** them." ^ There is also an expression of Herodotus 
not far behind in frigidity, where he calls beautiful 
women " eye-sores." It may indeed be alleged in his 
excuse, that he puts these words into the mouths of 
barbarians, and those too in a state of ebriety : but it is 
wrong, even when ivriting imder characters like these. 
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for the sake of a paltry conceit, to make so bad 
a figure with posterity, 

SECTION V. 

All these faults, so contrary to true dignity of 
style, are derived from the same source, — a fondness for 
novelty; — after which the writers of the present age 
most especially run frantic. Defects and excellencies 
have, not unfrequently, their origin from much the same 
cause : and hence, as elegance and sublimity of style, no 
less than its sweetness, contribute to perfection in good 
composition, so may these very qualities, as they are 
the foundations of success, become likewise the source 
of failure. Metaboles, Hyperboles, and Plurals, belong 
to this description ; and the danger, to which the use of 
these renders us liable, shall be pointed out in the 
sequel. Meanwhile we ought, for this reason, to 
pause, and satisfy ourselves as to the means, by which 
the faults, connected with Sublimity, may be best 
avoided. 

SECTION VI. 

Now this may be done, my Friend, by our forming 
a clear notion, and an accurate perception of the true 
Sublime ; which is, indeed, no easy matter : for a 
critical judgment concerning style is the final resxilt of 
much experience. So far, however, as precepts can 
avail, the present Treatise may, perhaps, assist us in 
acquiring this power of discrimination. 
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SECTION VII. 

We must bear in mind, then, my dear Friend, that 
as, in common life, nothing is great, which it is great to 
despise, ( — ^for wealth, honour, glory, dominion, and 
whatever else displays much theatric splendour, can 
never be esteemed superior blessings by a wise man, 
inasmuch as we regard with greater admiration than 
those who possess them, such as, having them within 
their reach, through greatness of mind, contemn 
them ;) — so also we must be aware that, in the sub- 
limities of poetry and eloquence, certain passages may 
exhibit a specious grandeur decked out in much empty 
verbosity, which, if thoroughly examined, are foimd to 
be merely tumid, and deserving rather of contempt than 
of admiration. The true SubUme naturally elevates the 
soul, and filling it with a lofty transport, causes it to 
rejoice and exult, as if itself had first conceived what it 
has only heard. 

When, therefore, a passage that has been heard 
repeatedly by a man of intelligence, and of experience 
in writing, neither disposes his soul to lofty conceptions, 
nor leaves any thing for his mind to dwell on beyond a 
mere speculative impression, but sinks, on continued 
reflection, into comparative insignificance,— that' passage, 
retaining its hold on the memory no longer than it does 
upon the ear, can never belong to the true Sublime. 

But that, on the contrary, is really great, which fur- 
nishes food for meditation; which it is difficult, or 
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rather impossible, to dismiss from the thoughts ; and 
of which the remembrance continues strong and indeli- 
ble. What pleases all, and pleases always, you may 
fairly conclude to be the excellent and genuine sublime. 
For, if men of diflferent occupations and stations in life, 
of diverse pursuits, ages, and languages, pronounce the 
same favourable judgment upon the same work, then 
such a judgment, proceeding from minds so indepen- 
dent of each other, stamps, upon the object of their 
approbation, a reputation altogether incontrovertible. 

SECTION VIII. 

There are five sources, if I may so express it, 
from which the Sublimity of eloquence most copiously 
flows : pre-supposing as a groundwork common to all 
these five, a certain power of elocution, without which 
they are nothing. The first and most effectual of these 
is, a successftd boldness in regard to the sentiments, as 
I defined^ it in my lecture on Xenophon. The second is, 
vehempat and enthusiastic passion. These two are, 
for the most part, natural constituents of Sublimity : 
the others are chiefly the result of art. The third is, a 
suitable^combination of figures ; which are of two kinds ; 
those relating to fEie" sentiment [or metaphors,] and 
those belonging to the language [or tropes.] Next 
[and in the fourth place,] is majesty of expression, 
which again may be divided into a judicious selection 
of words, and a diction sufficiently elaborate, and 
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elevated by Tropes. The fifth constituent of Sublimity, 
ivhich includes all those that precede it, ia, a dignified 
and elevated composition. 

These being, then, the five sources of Sublimity, let 
us now consider what is comprised under each of them : 
only premising that of these five, there is one, namely, 
the Passions, which CEecilius has entirely omitted. 
Now, if he regarded Sublimity and Passion as one and 
the same thing, always connected and co-existent, he ia 
mistaken : for some passions are found to be distinct 
from Sublimity, and even diametrically opposite to it ; 
as lamentation, and grief, and fear. The Sublime also 
is sometimes found without Passion ; of which may be 
instanced numerous passages, and in particular that 
lx)ld conception of The Poet concerning the Aloadae : 

" 0»Ba on high Oljmpiu' top they strove 
"Topile; on Ossa, thick with many a grove. 
" Huge Pelion, Heaven to scale," ' 

And the still bolder passage that follows : 

" And doubtless they had done it," 

Among the teachers of oratory too, .encomiums, and 
speeches delivered at solemnities, and the orations of 
the schools, admit throughout of grandeur and eleva- 
tion, but are, in general, void of Passion. Hence, those 
orators, who most excel in raising emotion, are least 
happy in laudatory speeches ; and, on the other hand, 
the best panegyrists seldom succeed in rousing the 
passions. 
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But if Caecilius supposed that Passion contributes 
nothing to Sublimity, and therefore regarded it as not 
deserving of mention, he is decidedly mistaken : nay, I 

^ would even confidently deliver it as a maxim, that 
nothing so much contributes to grandeur as vehement 

/ Passion seasonably introduced : for then it breathes into 
eloquence the enthusiastic phrensy and inspiration of 
Phoebus himself. 

SECTION IX. 

Nevertheless, although natural grandeur of sentiment 
is the first of the five sources of Sublimity, and that 
vrhich occupies the most important place, still, even 
though it may be rather a gift than an acquirement, we 
ought, as far as possible, to train our souls to grandeur 
of conception, and to impregnate them with noble 
daring. But how, it may be asked, is this to be 
effected ? I have elsewhere said that this Sublimity is 
the echo of greatness of mind. Hence, even a bare 
thought, without the help of language, occasionally 
strikes us with admiration from its grandeur alone. 
The silence of Ajax, for instance, in the eleventh Book 
of the Odyssey, called the Necyia, is grand beyond the 
power of language. It is indispensable, then, in the 
first place, to point out whence this grandeur proceeds ; 
and also to shew that the real orator should be free from 
every mean and ignoble conception ; for it is not pos- 
sible that men, whose minds have been, throughout 
their whole lives, engaged in trifling and servile pur- 
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suits, should produce any thing admirable, and worthy 
of being transmitted to future ages. But Sublimity 
may reasonably be expected in the works of those, 
whose thoughts are bold and lofty ; since greatness of 
conception is most likely to produce grandeur of expres- 
sion. Thus when, on Parmenio's saying " I should be 
" satisfied [with the terms offered by Darius] were I 
" Alexander," the latter replied, " And so truly should 
" 1, were I Parmenio," he displays the natural elevation 
of his mind. When, also, describing Discord, Homer 
says: 

While scarce the skies her horrid head can bound. 
She stalks on earth, Pope. 

he gives us the measure of his own Sublimity ; for one 
might fairly regard this as not so much the standard of 
Discord, as of Homer himself. 

How widely different is that passage of Hesiod, if the 
poem on the Shield [of Hercules] may be attributed to 
him, in which, personifying the Misery of war, he says, 

" Forth from her nostrils moisture foul distill'd :" 

where he has rendered his image, not grand, but 
loathsome. 

But observe how Homer aggrandizes his divinities : 

" Far as a shepherd from some rocky height, 
" O'er the dark main extends his lahouring sight, 
" So far the steeds divine, with thundering sound 
'* Spring through the air at each amazing bound I** 

Here he limits their career only by the confines of the 
universe: and, from the surpassing grandeiu* of the 
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thought, who would not justly say that, if the horses of 
the gods should make two such bounds in succession, 
they would overleap the limits of creation ! 

Very noble also are those conceptions respecting the 
battle of the gods : 



To the trumpet's sound 
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High heaven and vast Olympus echoed round. 

" Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

" The infernal Monarch rear'd his horrid head, 

Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lay 

His dark dominions open to the day, 
" And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
" Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e'en to gods." 

Observe, my Friend, how the earth is rent from its 
foxmdations, and Tartarus itself revealed ! how the 
world is overthrown and shattered ! how heaven and 
hell, things mortal and immortal share together in the 
peril of the conflict ! These surely are terrible images : 
nay, unless they are taken allegorically, they are even 
impious, and such as violate all deconmi. But Homer 
appears to me, when he describes the wounds of his 
divinities, their dissentions, their revenge, their tears, 
their bondage, and their sufferings of every kind, to 
have given to the gods of the Iliad the condition of 
men, that he might, as far as possible, elevate his men 
to the rank of gods. When we are wretched, death 
awaits us as the harbour of rest from our miseries : 
whereas, the nature of the gods he has represented as 
giving them an eternity, not only of existence, but of 
suffering. 
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Far superior, however, to these passages from the 

battle of the gods, are those which represent the Deity 

as he reaUy is, — as something pure, great, and undefiled. 

We may instance Uiat description of Neptune, so often 

quoted : 

" The hillB and lofty moimtHmB, with their woods 

" Shook, with the Trojan city, and the fleet 

" Of Greece, beneath the mighty Neptune's feet. 

" Aa o'er hia troubled wavea the monarch strode, 

" Around him play'd the monatera of the flood : 

" Huge whalea from Ocean's deptha were aeen to spring, 

" And with rude gambola recognla'd their king. 

" The aea, with joy dividing, on they paaa'd :" — 



Thus too the Legislator of the Jews, no ordinary 
man, having formed a worthy conception of the power 
of the Deity, has expressed it also in a dignified 
manner : for, in the beginning of his Laws, he writes, 
" God said" — what? " Let there be light, and there 
was light ! Let the earth be, and it was !" 

Perhaps, my Friend, you will not think rae tedious, 

ii' I quote from tlie Poet one passage more, and that 

relating to men, for the purpose of she\ring how he 

habituates us to rise with him into heroic Sublimity. 

In this passage, sudden darkness and perplexing night 

prevent the assault of the Greeks ; whereupon Ajax, 

in distress, exclaims, 

"Save UB, great Jove, from this tremendous (tlooml 
" O grant ua light '. let ua but aee our doom, 
" E'en thoQgh in light thou slay ua !" ■ 

This is the genuine feeling of an Ajax. He asks not 
for life ; that would have been too abject a prayer for 
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the hero: — but since, in impracticable darkness, he 
could make no display of his valour, indignant at being 
restrained from the combat, he prays for the immediate 
restoration of light, that he might, at all events, find a 
tomb worthy of his renown, even though Jove should 
be arrayed against him ! Here Homer himself supplies 
the breeze which breathes the very spirit of his heroes ; 
and what he seems to feel may be expressed in his own 
words : 

" Rage fires him ; as when Mars his javelin wields ; 
" Or when dire conflagration wraps the fields^ 
** And mountain- dells, with tangled forests bum : 
" So foams he in his fury,** ■ 

But yet he shews, throughout the Odyssey, (an 
observation, w;hich must not, on many accounts, be 
J omitted,) that when a mighty genius is verging towards 
5^ y its decline, a love of the fabulous becomes the peculiar 
j?^ feature of its old age. For it is abundantly manifest 
that he wrote this work subsequently to the Hiad, as 
well from many other circumstances, as especially from 
this, that in the Odyssey he has distributed the rem- 
nants of those misfortimes which commence in the 
Hiad, as a kind of episodes to the Trojan war : and also 
that he has there discharged the debt of mourning and 
lamentation due to heroes known to us already : so 
that, in fact, the Odyssey is but the epilogue of the Hiad. 






There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave. 
There wise Patruclus fill an early grave : 

" There too my Son I — ah ! once my best delight, 

** Antilochus.*' ■ 
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The Iliad, also, I think, is eminently dramatic, and 
abounds in combats, from this very circumstance, that 
it was wTitten in the full vigour of his spirit ; whereas 
the Odyssey consists chiefly of narrative, the character- 
istic of old age. Hence we may compare Homer, in the 
Odyssey, to the setting sun, which, though it remits its 
vehemence, retains undiminished all its grandeur. He 
no longer here, indeed, maintains that nervous energy, 
which we find in the Iliad, nor that uniform tenor of 
sustained Sublimity, nor that constant flo^v of ever- 
changing passion, nor that rapidity of transition, nor 
that vigorous eloquence, replete and varied with figures 
derived from truth and nature. But even in his wUd 
and incredible flights, he may be compared to the 
ebbing ocean, which shrinks into itself indeed and 
deserts its customary boundaries ; yet not without 
leaving traces, which mark the former elevation of its 
tides. When I say this, I am perfectly aware of the 
descriptions of tempests in the Odyssey, and the pas- 
sages which relate to the Cyclops, and some others. 
These I mention as symptomatic of old age ; but still 
it is the old age of an Homer. 

Now, in all these instances the fabulous prevails 
over the eiwergetic : but I have only made this digres- 
sion, as I said before, in order to shew the proneness of 
great geniuses, in the decline of their powers, to wander 
in pursuit of trifles. Among these may be classed 
what he says about the bags of wind ; and the men 
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whom Circe fed like swine, (whom Zoilus called 
squeaking pigs ;) and about Jupiter's being nourished 
by doves, as one of their yoimg ; and about Ulysses, 
who being shipwrecked, passed ten days without food ; 
and the incredible narrative concerning the death of 
Penelope's suitors. What can we call these but dreams ? 
They are, however, the dreams of Jove ! 

There is also another reason for these observations 
respecting the Odyssey. They shew that the relaxed 
energy of great writers, both in prose and poetry, melts 
down into the moral and descriptive. Of this nature 
is the picture, drawn to the very life, of all that passes 
in the palace of Ulysses ; where the respective cha- 
racters are preserved as in a drama. 

SECTION X. 

Let us next enquire whether there be any thing else 
capable of promoting Sublimity of style. 

There are, in all things, certain adjuncts, intimately 
connected with them by nature ; and the choice of the 
more important of these, and the power of blending 
and imiting them, so as to form one whole, must 
always contribute greatly to Sublimity : for this is 
effected, partly by a judicious selection of the more 
striking circumstances, and partly by compacting them 
together when thus selected. Sappho^ for example, 
seizes the emotions belonging to violent love, and 
represents it with the greatest truth, by means of the 
circumstances resulting from it. Now, in what way 
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does she display this excellence, but by her powerful 
faculty of selecting and combining the strongest and ' 
most vehement sensations ? 
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Blest as the immortal gods is he. 

The youth, who fondly sits hy thee, 
" And hears and sees thee all the while, 
" Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 

*' TwsLS this deprived my soul of rest, 
" And raised such timiults in my hreast : — 
" For, while I gazed, in transports toss'd. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 

My bosom glowed : the subtle flame 
" Ran quickly through my vital frame : \ 
" O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

In dewy damps my limbs were chill'd, 
'' My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
" My feeble pulse forgot to play, 
" I fainted, sunk, and died away." philips. 

Now, is it not surprising how, at the same time, her 
soul, her body, her ears, her tongue, her sight, her 
colour, all are lost ! And with what contrariety of feel- 
ing she is at once cold and hot, raving and rational ; 
at one instant shivering in transport, at another, ahnost 
in the pangs of death ! So that she seems not to be 
imder the dominion of one passion merely, but of a 
combination of passions. All these feelings are expe- 
rienced by persons under the influence of love : and it 
is, as I said before, the seizing of the more prominent 
of these, and the condensation of them, which has here 
produced the SubUmity. 

Thus too the Poet, in describing storms, selects the 
most distressing circumstances connected with them. 
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But the author of the Arimaspeia thinks the following a 
grand description : 

Great was our wonder that, 'mid Ocean's tide. 
Men, far from land, on water should reside : 
" Wretches they are, and sad the toils they brave I 
*' With eyes heaven-ward directed, on the wave 
" Their very soul is fixed : while raising high 
" Their hands, they pray devoutly, and the sigh 
" Heaves their distended vitals." 

Every one, I think, will immediately perceive that, 

instead of terrible, these lines are only tawdry. But 

how does Homer treat a similar subject ? Let us pro- 
duce one instance out of many : 

*' Bursts as a wave that from the clouds impends, 

" And, swell'd with tempests, on the ship descends : 

" White are the decks with foam : the winds aloud 

*' Howl o'er the masts, and sing through every shroud : 

" Pale, trembling, tir'd, the sailors freeze with fears, 

** And instant death on every wave appears." 

Pope. 

This same thought Aratus has attempted to appro- 
priate : 

" But a thin plank protects them from their fate :" 

where, instead of terror, he produces only prettiness 
and smoothness : and by the expression " a plank pro- 
" tects them," he limits their danger. O, then, it does 
protect them ! They are safe. But the Poet sets no 
boimds to the terror of what he describes. He pictures 
to us his mariners as perpetually exposed to destruction 
by every surge. The prepositions too, which he em- 
ploys, [the peculiar force of which cannot be rendered 
in another language^] from being, although incapable of 
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combination, forced into an unnatural union, have a 
tendency to impress upon the style, the violence and 
agitation they are employed to describe. By their 
collision, so lively an image of the dreadful scene is 
conveyed to the mind, that we all but view its horrors 
set, as it were, before our eyes. Archilochus also, in 
describing a shipwreck, has drawn one of these striking 
pictures : and Demosthenes another, where he speaks of 
the arrival of a messenger [of ill news, at Athens.] " It 
'* was evening," &c. While they thus select the more 
prominent incidents according to their importance, and 
combine them together, they exclude every thing flighty, 
imgraceful, and puerile : for these are altogether as 
injurious to style, as the splinters of stone built up in 
it, would be to a wall ; which, though they might add 
to its bulk, would detract greatly from its strength and 
solidity. 

SECTION XI. 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the excellence called 
Amplification; which occurs when the subject of a 
treatise, or the argument of a debate admits, in its 
several divisions, of different commencements and 
pauses ; and the important incidents are brought for- 
ward, one after another, rising in gradation to the very 
summit of grandeur. Now this figure maybe inlxo. 
duced either by dignifying some familiar topic, or by 
aggravating incidents, or by corroborating proofs, or by 
dividing things done or suffered into their several 
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classes : for the modes of amplification are innimierable. 
Let an orator, however, bear in mind that none of these 
can approach perfection without the Sublime : except, 
indeed, the object be to excite compassion, or to express 
contempt. In all cases of Amplification but these, to 
deprive them of Subhmity, is to separate the soul from 
the body : for their energy instantly loses all its nerve 
and substance, when no longer strengthened and sup- 
ported by the Sublime. But, how the present subject 
of our precepts is distinguished from what we have been 
treating of just before, — ^which was, the selection of 
important mcidents, and the blending of them toge- 
ther, — and how entirely Sublimity diflfers from AmpUfi- 
cation, must now, for the sake of perspicuity, be briefly 
explained. 

SECTI6N XII. 

I am not satisfied with the definition usually given 
by writers on the art [of rhetoric] " Amphfica- 
** tion," say they, " is a mode of expression which 
" invests a subject with grandeur." Now, this defini- 
tion is equally applicable to Sublimity, to passion, and 
to tropes : since all these invest style with a degree of 
grandeur. They appear to me, nevertheless, to differ 
from each other. Sublimity, for instance, consists in 
elevation, and Amplification in quantity : so that the 
former is frequently foimd in a single thought, whereas 
the latter requires enumeration and circumstantiality. 
Amplification, then, as I would define it, is the com- 
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pleting of a sentence with all its parts and members ; 
which gives a powerful conception of the subject under 
discussion, by causing the mind to dwell upon it. It 
differs from testimony in this, that the latter proves the 
matter investigated . - - - . 

- [Plato] pours forth the amplitude of 
his style in every direction, like the sea, in a full tide of 
grandeur. 1 should say, then, that the Orator [Demos- 
thenes,] whose style in his speeches is more empas- 
sioned, shews, of the two, the greater fire and spirit : 
and that Plato, whose peculiar excellence consists in a 
lofty and dignified magnificence, although he avoids 
frigidity, never flashes with that lightning of eloquence, 
which is emitted by the former. Of the same nature, 
as it appears to me, my dear Terentianus, — if we Greeks 
may be allowed to form an opinion, — is the difference 
which exists between the greatness of Demosthenes and 
that of Cicero. The sublimity of the one consists in its 
abruptness ; that of the other, in its diffuseness. Our 
countryman, from the force, rapidity, and mighty vehe- 
mence with which he bums and sweeps all away before 
him, may be compared to a storm, or a thunderbolt: while 
Cicero is like a lambent flame, which, spreading around, 
feeds upon and consumes every thing as it advances, 
and maintains its destructive energy, nourished and 
supported, from time to time, by the fuel of various 
kinds which it is continually finding in its progress. 
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But of this, you Romans are the more competent 
judges. 

The proper occasion for that most elevated kind of 
Sublimity which Demosthenes employs, is, in exaggera- 
tion, and violent passion, where the object is, to strike 
the hearer with astonishment : but the diflFuse Sub- 
limity, pike that of Cicero,] is suited gradually to over- 
whelm. It is also used with propriety, as well on 
several other occasions, as, more particularly in familiar 
topics, in the generality of apologues and digressions, 
in all speeches of a splendid and shewy character, in 
history, and in works of natural philosophy. 

SECTION XIII. 

But to return to Plato : you, who have read this pas- 
sage in his Republic need not to be told that, though his 
style is a tide which flows with so silent a current, it 
nevertheless swells occasionally into grandeur. "These 
*' men," says he " imacquainted with wisdom and virtue* 
" and always occupied m sensual indulgence, are so de- 
" based by it, that their whole life is wasted in the mazes 
** of error. To truth they have never raised their eyes 
'* nor directed their eflForts ; nor have they ever tasted 
** the sweets of pure and lasting enjoyment : but looking 
'* continually downward)^, like the beasts, and intent on 
" the earth and its pleasures, they revel m banqueting 
** and debauchery ; till, through insatiable greediness 
" of such things, kicking and butting with hoofs and 
" horns of iron, tl^ey rush on their destruction." 
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The same writer, if we peruse him with attention, 
will suggest to us another way, besides those we have 
mentioned, of arriving at sublimity : namely, the imita- 
tion and emulation of illustrious historians and poets, 
who have gone before us. And this mark, my Friend, 
let us keep steadily in view : for many a mind is 
divinely kindled at the flame of another's genius. Thus, 
the Pythoness, they say, when she approaches the 
tripod, where. 

" From the cleft earth prophetic vapour breathes," 

becomes forthwith impregnated with divine energy ; 
and chants her oracular responses. Just so, the minds 
of those, who emulate the grandeur of the ancient 
writers, are filled with the divine emanations of their 
inspiration ; under the influence of which, even such of 
them as are not particularly favoured by Phoebus, 
become elevated by a Sublimity not their own. Was 
Herodotus the only great imitator of Homer? Nay, 
long before him were Stesichorus and Archilochus : but 
it was Plato who derived the most copious streams 
from the Homeric fountain.. Proofs of this assertion 
might perhaps have been required of me, had not 
Ammonius already selected them with much discrimi- 
nation. There is no plagiarism in this : for it is only 
such a copy of the imagery and artifice of a Avork, as is 
quite consistent with fair and honest dealing. Indeed, 
I do not think that Plato woxild have so frequently 
embellished his philosophical precepts with these imita- 
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tions, or that he would have indulged in matters and 
phrases so peculiar to poetry, had he not intended 
boldly to enter the lists with Homer, like a youthful 
champion against an approved combatant, although, it 
may be, with too jealous and contentious a rivalry. 
But even this had its use : for, as Hesiod says, 

" Men reap advantage from the generous strife: " 

and, truly, the contest for renown, and the crown of 
victory in that contest, well deserve our utmost eflForts : 
for it is a competition in which to be defeated by our 
elders is not inglorious. 

SECTION XIV. 

When we imdertake a work that requires loftiness of 
style and grandeur of thought, it may be useftd for us 
to imagine how Homer would have expressed himself 
in it, or how Plato, or Demosthenes ; and, if an his- 
torical work, how Thucydides would have raised it into 
Sublimity: for these characters so illustrious, being 
placed before us as patterns for our imitation, will so 
elevate our souls, as to realize, in some degree, the 
grand ideas which they have enabled us to conceive. 
And still more, if we picture to ourselves Homer or 
Demosthenes as present, and then enquire ** With what 
** attention would they hear me?" and ** What sentence 
*' would they pass upon my work ?" For great indeed 
is the effort to which we are roused, when we imagine 
to ourselves such a tribimal, and so august a coiu^t 
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sitting in judgment upon our performances, and our- 
selves persuaded to submit their correction to judges of 
such high authority. 

It will also furnish an additional incentive to exertion, 
if we add the enquiry, " In what degree of estimation 
" shall I stand with future ages, as the author of this 
''work?" For if a man entertain, from the very 
beginning of his undertaking, an apprehension that 
what he is writing will not survive him, all the con- 
ceptions of such a man's mind must prove imperfect 
and abortive ; nor will they ever elevate him to the 
honours of posthumous renown. 

SECTION XV. 

Majesty and magnificence, and even vigour of style, 
my young Friend, are very greatly promoted by imagi- 
nation: which is the term employe* by some to 
express the faculty of forming images in the mind. 
Every mental conception commimicable by language, 
whencesoever derived, is known in common discourse by 
the term imagery: but, in a more peculiar sense it is 
used when, through an enthusiastic feeling, you seem to 
see what you describe, and to place it before the eyes of 
your hearers. You must, however, have remarked that 
there is a difference between the imagery of the orator, 
and that of the poet: the object of the latter being 
surprise, and that of the former, elucidation ; although 
they both seek to produce emotion. 
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*' Ah, mother ! do not set thy furies on me« 
" See ! how their fiery eye-balls glare in blood, 
" And wreathing snakes hiss in their horrid hair ! 
'' There, there they stand, ready to leap upon me !" 

And, 

" Ah ! she will kill me !— whither shall I fly ?" 

Potter. 

Here the poet himself sees the Furies ! and, what his 
imagination conceives, he ahnost compels his auditory to 
see also. Euripides takes the greatest pains to give 
their full tragic eflFect to these two passions, rage, and 
love ; and he succeeds better in them, I think, than in 
any others, although his representations of other pas- 
sions are not deficient in boldness. He is, indeed, 
naturally wanting in sublimity ; but yet, he occasionally 
works himself up to tragic dignity : and every-where, 
in his grander passages, according to the Poet, 



Lash'd by his tail, his heaving sides resound ; 
He calls up all his rage," ^— — — 



Thus, when Phoebus delivers the reins to Phaeton, he 

says, 

" In driving, shun the Libyan atmosphere, 

" Whose temper, void of moisture, will depress 
" Thy chariot." — 

And then, 

" To the seven Pleiades direct thy course. 
'* So much he heard ;— then seized the flowing reins, 
•' And lash'd the winged mares ! Away they bore 
" The car, quick soaring through the folded clouds. 
" Meanwhile the sire, mounting the starry steed 
" Sinus, with warning voice the youth pursued, 
" Drive thither !— hither now the chariot turn ! 
" Now hither !" 

Might we not here affirm that the poet's soul mounts 
the chariot with the youth, with him encounters the 
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peril, and with him is borne along by the winged 
steeds ? For never could his mind have formed such 
images, had it not been hurried along with a rapidity 
commensurate with that of his aerial course. In the 
Cassandra of the same poet there is a similar passage : 

" Ye Trojans, who in steeds delight'* — &c. 

iEschylus, also, with most heroic imagery, in his 
Tragedy of The Seven Chiefs against Thebes, thus 
boldly writes ; 

" Seven valiant chiefs 

" Slew on the black-rim'd shield, the victim bull, 

" And, dipping in the gore their furious hands, 

'' In solemn oath attest the God of War, 

'* Bellona, and the carnage-loving power 

"Of Terror" Pottkb. 

mutually devoting themselves by that oath, to pitiless 
destruction. But sometimes the sentiments which he 
utters are rude, coarse, and harsh : yet Euripides, never- 
theless, hazards his reputation by imitating them. In 
^schylus, for instance, the palace of Lycurgus, at the 
manifestation of Bacchus, reels strangely under the 
influence of the god : 

" The house itself is mad ; — the lofty roof 
" Joins in the revelry.'* -— — — — 



In Euripides, the same thought, by a change of the 
expression, is however freed from its harshness : 

'* With the mad revels all the mountain reels." 

The imagination of Sophocles also has been nobly 
displayed in the death of CBdipus, and his burying him- 
self amid the portentous tempest : so also at the return 
of the Greeks [from Troy J when the shade of Achilles, 
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just as they are setting sail, is seen by them upon his 
sepulchre : an image which no one, I think, has repre- 
sented more vividly to the mind than Simonides. But 
to quote all the nimierous examples [of poetic imagery] 
would be impracticable. 

The imagery of the poet will allow, as I have 
remarked, of an excess of fiction quite surpassing 
credibility: but that of the orator is always the more 
beautiful, in proportion to its appearance of feasibility 
and truth. Transitions however are forced and mis- 
placed, when they give the style too poetic, and the 
invention too fabulous an air, and betray it into utter 
impossibilities. Thus, our famous orators, forsooth> 
like the tragic poets, see Furies too ! — and have not the 
% sense to perceive that Orestes is mad, when he cries, 

'* Off! let me go : — I know thee, who thou art, 
" One of the Furies ! and thou grapplest with me, 
** To whirl me into Tartarus." 

What, then, is the effect of rhetorical imagery? 
Numerous indeed are the advantages, in point of vehe- 
mence and emotion, which it is able to confer on style : 
and when it is incorporated with proofs and arguments 
in conducting a cause, it has the power, not only of 
persuading a hearer, but of compelling him to submis- 
mission. " If we should suddenly hear" says [Demos- 
thenes] "a loud outcry before the tribimals, accompanied 
" by the report that the prisons were open, and that the 
" prisoners had escaped, there is no one, either old or 
" yoimg, so indifferent, as not to contribute his assist* 
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'^ ance to the utmost of his power. But if some one 
" should come forward and say * They were let loose 
" by that man/ he would instantly, and without an 
" opportimity of defending himself, be put to death/' 
Hyperides too, when impeached because he had voted 
for the manumission of the slaves after a defeat, ex- 
claimed, *' It was not the orator who gave the vote, 
" but the battle at Chseronea." Blendmg imagination 
here with argument, the speaker, by this assumption of 
a fact, has stepped beyond the boundaries of mere 
persuasion. 

And in all cases of this kind, we naturally give om: 
attention to that which strikes us most forcibly. Hence, 
the mind is led away from matter of proof, to that 
which is rendered striking by bold imagery, in the 
splendour of which the plain fact is hidden from om: 
view. Nor is this to be wondered at : for when two 
things are brought into close contact, the more striking 
always attracts to itself the force of the other also. 

These observations may suffice as to the Sublimity 
which arises from the thoughts, from greatness of mind, 
from [the selection of chief incidents, from amplifica- 
tion, from] imitation, and from imagery. 

SECTION XVI. 

We are now arrived at the part of our arrangement 
assigned for treating of Figures : for these, as I have 
said before^ if managed with propriety, may be made to 
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constitute no inconsiderable part of the Sublime. But 
since it would be an affair of very great labour, or 
rather an endless undertaking^ to treat accurately of 
them all in the present work, we will merely, for the 
sake of proving our position, touch upon a few of those, 
which are most conducive to SubUmity. 

The Apodeixis, or Demonstration, is employed by 
Demosthenes, when defending his own conduct in the 
government of the state. Now, what would have been 
the natural mode of expressing himself? " Ye have 
" not done wrong in embarking in a contest for the 
** liberty of the Greeks ; since ye have authorities for 
" so doing in your own history: nor did they act wrong 
*' who [fought] at Marathon, or at Salamis, or at 
** Platsea." He, however, as if suddenly inspired and 
rapt by the divine influence of Phoebus, uttered that 

celebrated oath by the worthies of Greece " Ye 

** cannot have done wrong : no ! I swear by those who 
" braved the peril at Marathon !" — and by this single 
figure of adjuration, which I call an apostrophe, he 
deifies their ancestors, and intimates that those, who 
had fallen so nobly, should be sworn by, like Gods. 
Thus, whUe he infuses into the minds of the judges the 
most elevated sentiments concerning those who there 
had braved the peril, he changes the nature of the 
Demonstration into the highest degree of Sublimity and 
Pathos : which he invests with all the authority to be 
derived from this unusual and sublime figure of adjura- 
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tion. By these means he pours into the souls of his 

hearers a healing and soothing halm ; and, while they 

are elevated by his encomiums, he suggests that they 

should be no less encouraged by this battle against 

Philip, than by the victories won at Marathon and 

Salamis. In all this, it is by virtue of the figure that 

he carries his hearers along with him. 

It is, indeed, asserted that the germ of this adjuration 

is found in Eupolis : 

" Nov, hj my fight at Maratbon, I avear 
" No one shall vex my heart unpuniahed." 

But the grandeur does not arise from a mere adjuration 
of any kind. It depends on the place, the manner, the 
■ time, the occasion. Here we have an oath, — and 
nothing more ; and that too addressed to the Athenians, 
while still prosperous and not needing consolation. 
The poet, besides, does not, by his oath, invest heroes 
with immortality, that he may produce, in his audience, 
a due sense of their virtues ; for he roams from those 
who braved the danger, to an inanimate object, — namely 
to the battle. But in Demosthenes, the oath is ad- 
dressed to the Athenians, while suffering under a defeat, 
for the purpose of making them forget that the affair at 
Chseronea was unfortunate. We have here, at once 
then, as I have said, a demonstration that notlung 
wrong had been done, an example, a confirmation on 
oath, an encomium, an exhortation. But, since it 
might have been objected to the orator, " Your speech 
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'^ has reference to a defeat sustained under vour admi- 
" nistration, but your oath relates to victories," — ^he 
therefore weighs, with the nicest caution, the words 
which he proceeds to employ, teaching us the necessity 
of sobriety even in oiu: wildest flights. — " Those of our 
" ancestors," says he, " who braved the peril at Mara- 
'^ thon, and those [who did the same] at Salamis; 
*' those who fought by sea at Artemisium, and those 
" who were in the array at Plataea." ^He nowhere says 
** those who conquered ;" but always skilfully sup- 
presses any word expressive of the issue ; because in 
them it was fortunate, but adverse at Chaeronea. Anti- 
cipating his hearers, therefore, he immediately sub- 
joins, " All these, the City honoured, O iEschines, with 
** public funerals, and not those only who fought 
" successfully." 

SECTION XVII. 

We must not omit to mention here one circumstance, 
my dear Friend, which we have remarked, although 
our notice of it shall be brief : namely, that as figures, 
in some degree, naturally aid sublimity, so they are 
admirably aided by it in return. Where this happens, 
and by what means, I will explain. Figures, if immo- 
derately employed, are peculiarly liable to suspicion, 
and occasion an apprehension of stratagem, tricky 
deceit: especially when they occur in a speech addressed 
to a judge in the last resort, as to a king, a prince, or a 
governor invested with supreme jurisdiction : for such 
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an one is instantly oiFended that a crafty rhetorician 
should attempt to cheat him, like a foolish boy, with 
the sophistry of his paltry figures. Regarding, there- 
fore, this deceptive mode of reasoning as an indication 
of contempt for his understanding, he is sometimes 
roused into \vrath ; and even, when he subdues his 
anger, his mind is entirely closed against the persuasive 
powers of the orator. For this reason a figure is always 
most effective wh«n it is not perceived to be a figure. 
Now, Sublimity and empassioned language afford an 
admirable remedy and relief against the suspicion occa- 
sioned by the use of figures ; insomuch that, even when 
the artifice is really employed, it passes unsuspected, 
because it is concealed by the sublimity and energy of 
the style. There is a sufficient proof of this in the 
example just quoted, " I swear by those who at Mara- 
thon :" for how does the orator here conceal 

the figure? Truly, in splendour itself! Just as all 
weaker lights disappear in the effulgence of noon, even 
so the artifice of oratory vanishes, amid the wide dif- 
fusion of grandeur. Something of the same kind 
occurs in painting, where the lights and shades, being 
disposed in juxta position on the same level ground, the 
lights catch the eye, and not only appear jirominent, 
but considerably nearer. So also in writing, passages 
of emotion and sublimity, from a certain kindred feeling 
within us, no less than from their oven native splendour, 
coming home to our hearts, arrest our attention sooner 
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than figures, and hide the artifice of them in the shadows 
and background of the picture. 

SECTION XVIII. 

What shall we say of questions and interrogations ? 
Do they not, by their very structure, give to language a 
greater degree of tension and majesty? ** Tell me, will 
"ye go about, enquiring of one another ' Is there any 
''news? — ^for, what stranger news can there be than 
" this, that a man of Macedon is waging war against 
''Greece? *Is Philip dead?* 'No, verily, but he is 
"sick.' What signifies this to you? — ^for, should any 
" thing happen to him, you will soon raise up another 
" Philip." And again, " Let us sail against Macedon," 
says one. " But, ' Where shall we land ?' asks another. 
" The war itself will detect what is rotten in Philip's 
" defence." Now, this meaning, simply expressed, 
would have been quite inadequate to the occasion : but, 
as it stands, the excitement of mind, and the rapidity of 
change produced by the questions and answers, together 
with the meeting of objections raised by himself, as if 
they had been alleged by another, has rendered the 
passage, by this figurative manner, not only more 
sublime, but more convincing. For, the language of 
passion produces its most powerful eflFect when it has 
IK) appearance of being studied by the speaker, but 
seems to spring spontaneously from the occasion : and, 
by questioning and answering himself, he produces an 
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imitation of the circumstaaces which admit of empas^ 
sioned expressions. As those, who are questioned hy 
others, have their attention suddenly roused, to meet 
the enquiry with promptitude and correctness, so this 
figure of question and answer seduces and beguiles the 
hearer into a belief that what has, in reality, been 
premeditated, is both conceived and uttered extempora- 
neously. 

Again, in this passage of Herodotus, which is allowed 
to be very sublime, if we thus 

SECTION XIX. 

the members of the 

sentence being without conjunctions, run with such 
fluency as almost to outstrip the speaker himself. 
" And clashing their shields,'' says Xenophon, " they 
"pushed, they fought, they slew, they died.*' The 
speech of Eurylochus also : 

" We went, Ulysses, such was thy command, 
" Through the lone thicket : in the vale we found 
" A palace built, magnificent'' __— 

For, members thus separated, and nevertheless acce- 
lerated, convey an idea of the struggle in a contest, 
where the wrestler confines the feet of his adversary, 
while he pushes him forward. All this the Poet has 
expressed by the asyndeton. 

SECTION XX. 

An accumulation of figures also, usually produces a 
powerful efiect: when two or three, blending, as it 
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were, their united contributions, confer on each other 
vigoxir, persuasion, degree. Of this description are 
the asyndetons combined with the anaphoras and the 
diatyposis, in the oration [of Demosthenes] against 
Midias. " There are many things which an assailant 
" may do by his gesture, by his look, by his tone ; 
" some of which the person assaulted could never fully 
" describe to another." And then, that the flow of the 
oration may not seem to be retarded by deliberating on 
the same circumstances, (for deliberation leads to 
arrangement ; wliereas disorder is characteristic of 
emotion, which discovers itself by violence and agita- 
tion,) he hurries on to other asyndetons and anaphoras : 
** by his gesture, by his look, by his tone ; — ^when as if 
" insulting, — ^when as an enemy, — ^when with his fist, — 

" when on his cheek " The orator here strikes the 

minds of the judges, and follows up his blows, just like 
the assailant whom he describes. And then again, with 
the impetuosity of a storm, he renews his attack: — 
" when with his fist,— when on his cheek: — these things 
" agitate, — these things confound men unaccustomed 
** to be trampled in the mire : — no one, in relating this, 
*' could duly pictiu-e its enormity.** Here, though he 
continually presents fresh images, he is never off his 
guard against the natural properties of anaphoras and 
asyndetons ; so that, even his regularity is irregular, 
and, on the other hand, his very disorder, admits a 
certain degree of arrangement. 
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SECTION XXI. 

Now supply the copulatives, if you please, after the 
manner of the disciples of Isocrates. *' And, indeed, we 
'' must not omit to mention that an assailant might do 
*' many things, first by his gesture, and then by his 
*' look, and then again by the tone of his voice itself," — 
Now, if you proceed thus with the whole passage, you 
will perceive that, when polished into perfect smooth- 
ness by inserting the copulatives, you will have ex- 
changed its energy and rough vigour for a tajne cor- 
rectness, by which its point is blunted, and its fire quite 
extinguished. For, as in a race, if the bodies of the 
runners were bound together, their powers would be 
destroyed, even so an impassioned style disdains the 
fetters of conjunctions and expletive particles, which 
would deprive it of the freedom of its course, and the 
vehemence with which it reaches its object, like a dart 
from a machine. 

SECTION XXII. 

In the same class of figures is to be ranked the 
hyperbaton ; which is an arrangement of words, or 
thoughts varied from the natural order ; and thus fur- 
nishing a striking characteristic of a mind disturbed by 
violent emotion. For, as those, who are really imder 
the influence of anger or fear, or who are disordered J)y 
jealousy or any other passion, — for the passions are 
innumerable, so that no one can tell how many they 
are, — shift incessantly from subject to subject, and 
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when they have brought forward one thing, suddenly 
digress to another, into the midst of which when they 
have oddly introduced something else, they wheel back 
to the point from which they started, and fluctuating 
this way and that in their agitation, as if impelled by 
an inconstant wind, disjoin their expressions with a wild 
rapidity of transition, and vary them in a thousand 
ways from their natiu-al connexion and arrangement,^ — 
just so the greatest writers imitate these natural work- 
ings of-the mind by means of hyperbatons. Art, indeed, 
seems then best to accomplish its end, when it most 
resembles natm'e ; even as nature is, on the other hand, 
improved by the imobtrusive aid of art. 

As an example we may quote the speech of Dionysius 
the Phocaean, in Herodotus : *'For our aflfairs are placed 
** upon a razor's edge, O men of Ionia, to be [treated as] 
" freemen or slaves, yea, as fugitive slaves. Now, 
" therefore, if ye will grapple with hardship, — now is 
" your time for exertion, — and your enemies will fall 
*' before you!" The natxiral arrangement would have 
been this : '* O men of Ionia, now is yom* time for 
" exertion, for our aflfairs are placed upon a razor's 
" edge." But transposing the words " O men of 
" Ionia," he commences with the fear [inspired by their 
situation] , like one, whose apprehension of impending 
evil prevents his addressing himself, first of all, to his 
hearers : then, he inverts the order of the thoughts ; 
for, before he tells them that they must exert them- 
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selves, — which is what he would exhort them to do, — 
he assigns the reason why this exertion is necessary : — 
" for our affairs," says he, " are placed upon a razor's 
" edge ;" — and this he does in order that his speech may 
not appear premeditated, but extorted by the urgency 
of the occasion. 

But Thucydides exhibits the greatest skill, in sepa- 
rating by hyberbatons those things, which by nature are 
united and indissoluble. Nay, Demosthenes himself is 
not so bold as he, although he abounds, beyond all 
other writers, in figures of this kind, even to an offen- 
sive degree. By this irregularity, however, he acquires 
an air of vehemence, and of extemporary eloquence, 
although his hearers are put in pain by his long hyper- 
batons. For leaving in suspense the meaning of a 
sentence begun, and, by an arrangement quite alien 
and strange, inserting in the midst of it other micon- (y. . -%v- '' 

nected matter, he frequently alarms his auditory lest he ^. ^lSJ^ 
should become quite bewildered and makes them sym- ^-^ -^ 

pathize anxiously in the danger of the speaker. Then 
unexpectedly, and after a long delay, he happily com- 
pletes what bad been listened for so long ; and by this 
bold and hazardous employment of the hyperbaton, he 
fills them with surprise and admiration. The examples 
of this figure are so numerous, that I abstain from 
quoting them. 

SECTION XXIII. 

The figures called polyptotons, and coUections, and 
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commutations, and climaxes, all conduce, as you are 
aware, to vehemence, and contribute to omanient, to 
sublimity, and to pathos. But how do changes of case, 
tense, person, gender, number operate to give variety 
and elevation to style ? I answer, — ^by instancing such 
figures only as have relation to number, — that not only 
are those ornamental, which, being singular in their 
structure, are perceived on reflection to be plurals in 
their meaning, as 

" Forthwith, in number infinite, the band 

" With minds divided, shout along the strand" — 

but, what is still more remarkable, that plurals some- 
times give a more dignified tmn to the expression, and 
by the very plurality of their form, render it majestic. 
An example of this may be found in the following 

passage from the CEdipus of Sophocles : 

* 

" ye nuptials, O 

** Ye nuptials, you produced this plant, then gave 
To the same soil the same seed back; and shewed 
Fathers, sons, brothers, streams of kindred blood, 
*' Sisters, wives, mothers, and whatever deeds 

" 'Mongst men are deem'd most vile." 

Potter, 

Now, all these expressions are employed to designate, 
on the one side CEdipus only, and on the other Jocasta : 
but by this use of the plural for the singular number, 
the amount of misfortxme appears to be increased. 
Thus also in the following passage the nxunber is 
augmented : 

*' Forth issued Hectors and Sarpedons brave :" 
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as in that also of Plato concerning the Athenians, which 
I have quoted elsewhere: "Neither Pelopses, nor Cad- 
'' muses, nor ^gyptuses, nor Danauses, nor other bar- 
" barians bom, dwell with us : we, who here inhabit, 
"are all genmne Greeks, without any admixture of 
" barbarism," &c. For, sentences expressed thus, by 
an aggregation of plural nouns, produce naturaUy a 
more grand effect upon an auditory. Nevertheless, 
they are not to be indiscriminately employed, but 
should be restricted to subjects which admit of exagge- 
ration, amplification, hyberbole, or pathos, one or more 

of these : for a lavish profusion of ornament savours 

* 

very much of pedantry. 

SECTION XXIV. 

On the other hand, plurals reduced to singulars 
sometimes impart an air of sublimity. For instance : 
" Then" says [Demosthenes] " all Peloponnesus was 
" divided into factions." Again: "When Phrynichus 
" represented on the stage The Captiure of Miletus, the 
" whole theatre burst into tears." For this uniting of 
things separate gives an appearance of body and sub- 
stance to style. The cause of the elegance thus pro- 
duced is the same, I think, in both cases : for when the 
nouns are singular, to make them plural produces 
emotion by the imexpected change ; and so also, when 
plurals are collected imder one sonorous singular, the 
effect of this change is the same, because it is equally 
\mexpected. 
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SECTION XXV. 

And when we speak of a past occurrence as present 
and as now doing, we no longer narrate merely, but 
give a lively representation of the action. " A soldier," 
says Xenophon, "having fallen beneath the horse of 
" Cyrus, and being trampled on, stabs with his sword 
" the belly of the horse, which plunges and throws 
" Cyrus. He falls." — ^The same figure is very frequent 
in Thucydides. 

SECTION XXVI. 

Change of person, in like manner, is expressive of 
energy, for it frequently makes the hearer fancy himself 
in the midst of perils. 

Thou would'st have said that, in the martial strife. 
Impetuously they struggled life for Ufe, 
Untamed, unconquer'd." 

II. XV. 

And Aratus : 

" Ne'er in that month let Ocean round thee roar." 

So also Herodotus : " From the city of Elephantina you 
" will sail up the stream, and then you will come to a 
" level plain : — ^having crossed this, and gone on board 
" another vessel, you will sail twelve days, and then 
'' you will arrive at a great city named Meroe." Ob- 
serve, my friend, how he carries you in imagination 
along with him through these places, changing the 
sense of hearing into that of sight. For all passages of 
this kind, being addressed immediately to the hearers, 
place them in the midst of the circumstances described. 
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And if you thus accost, not all, but one particular 
person, — as 

** Nor could'st thou then have known to whether host 
" Belong'd the great Tydides," 

you render him more alert, more attentive and earnest, 
when roused by such a personal address. 

SECTION XXVII. 

It occasionally happens also that a writer, while 
saying something of another person, supposes himself, 
by a sudden change, to be the person of whom he is 
speaking. This figure well represents a burst of passion. 

" Loud shouted Hector to the Trojan band, 

" Bids them attack the fleet upon the strand, 

" And leave the bloody spoils : ' Whom I shall find 

** * Far from the ships, or lingering behind, 

" * Upon the spot by this right hand he dies V " 

The narrative, as his proper part, the Poet here delivers 
in his own person ; and then, without warning, puts 
the abrupt threat into the mouth of the choleric leader : 
for it would have had a frigid effect if he had used the 
expression " Hector said so and so.'' As it is, the 
transition is so rapid, that it seems to anticipate even 
the Poet himself who makes it. The proper occasion 
then for this figure is when the exigency of time allows 
not the writer to hesitate, but compels him to pass 
suddenly from character to character. Thus, in Heca- 
tseus : " Ceyx, grievously offended at this, immediately 
" commanded the Heraclidae to leave the country : — for 
" I am not able to protect even ourselves. That you 
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" may not then both perish, and bring injury also upon 
" me, depart to some other people." And Demos- 
thenes, in a passage relating to Aristogiton, has, in a 
different manner, rendered change of person and rapidity 
of transition descriptive of vehement passion. '* And 
" will none of you be found inflamed with indignation 
" and wrath at the violence committed by this base and 
" shameless wretch ? — a wretch, who — O thou vilest 
" of mankind ! — ^when the freedom of thy speech was 
restrained, not by bars and doors, which another 

might have forced" Leaving here the sense 

unfinished, and in his indignation, nearly employing, 
from the suddenness of the change, one word in two 
different persons ;— " who— O thou vilest of mankind !"— 
he transfers his address [from the judges] to Aristo- 
giton ; and thus, while he seems to leave it incomplete, 
renders it still more vehement. 
In the same manner Penelope : 

" What will the suitors ? must my servant train 

*' Th' allotted labours of the day refrain, 

** For them to form some exquisite repast ? — 

** Heaven grant this festival may prove their last !— 

" Or if they still must live, from me remove 

" The double plague of luxury and love ! 

" Forbear ! ye sons of insolence ! forbear 

** In riot to consume a wretched heir. 

" In the young soul illustrious thoughts to raise, 

" Were ye not tutor'd with Ulysses* praise ?" 

Pope, Odyss. iv. 

SECTION XXVIII. 

That the periphrasis conduces to Sublimity, no one 
can, surely, entertain a doubt. For, as in music, the 
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principal sound falls more sweetly upon the ear by 
means of what are called paraphonic variations, so the 
periphrasis, while it echoes the meaning of the appro- 
priate word, usually adds to its elegance; especially 
when it is not only free from inflation and harshness, 
but tempered into harmony and grace. Of this a 
striking example is furnished by Plato in the com- 
mencement of his Funeral Oration. " They receive, in 
" fact, from us, the honours which are their due ; and 
" having received them, they proceed on their destined 
" march, attended by a public procession of the citizens, 
" and by the private retinue of their respective friends." 
Death, then, he calls " their destined march," and 
funeral honours, " a public procession of the citizens." 
And has he not, by this, greatly aggrandized a thought, 
which, though it presented itself at first in its naked 
simplicity, he has invested, by the periphrasis, with a 
sweeter grace, and difiused around it the harmonious 
flow of eloquence ? 

Xenophon also : " Labour ye regard as the guide to 
'' a happy life : and ye have treasured up in your souls 
" a possession of all others the most excellent, and the 
'' best suited to the condition of a warrior ; for ye place 
" your supreme enjoyment in renown." Instead of 
saying "Ye are willing to labour," he says " Labour 
" ye regard as the guide to a happy life:" and by 
expanding the rest in a similar way, he has infused into 
his eulogy an air of grandeur. This also from Hero- 
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dotus i3 inimitable : ** Upon those Scythians, who had 
*' plundered her temple, the goddess inflicted the female 
'* disease." 

SECTION XXIX. 

The periphrasis, nevertheless, if it be not confined 
within proper limits, is more dangerous [in its applica- 
tion] than any other figure ; for it degenerates at once 
into mere feebleness, and savours only of inanity and 
dulness. Hence Plato, who is always highly figurative, 
and, in some of his works, unseasonably so, has not 
escaped the lash of ridicule : as when, in his treatise on 
Laws, he says '* It is not expedient to allow either 
" golden or silver wealth to take up its abode in a city." 
For, say they, if his prohibition had extended to sheep 
[and oxen], he must, it seems, have employed the 
phrases '' pastoral wealth," and " bucolic wealth." 

This, my dear Terentianus, which is somewhat of a 
digression, may . suffice with respect to those figures, 
which conduce to Sublimity : for all these have a ten- 
dency to give passion and emotion to style : and pas- 
sion has the same connexion with the Sublime, which a 
tranquil narrative has with the pleasing. 

SECTION XXX. 

As the sentiment and the phrase are generally eluci- 
dated by each other, let us now consider whether there 
remain not something still to be remarked with respect 
to phraseology. It would be unnecessary for me to 
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prove at large, to those who acknowledge it already, 
that the selection of appropriate and dignified words has 
a wonderful power to lead and captivate an auditory. 
Such a selection constitutes, in an eminent degree, the 
favourite pursuit of orators and great writers ; for it is 
this which adorns their style with grandeur, beauty, 
dignity, vigour, power; while it breathes into their 
works a kind of vocal animation, and diffuses over them 
that rich mellowness, which fine painting and statuary 
derive from the touch of time. For splendid diction 
may truly be called the peculiar light of the mind. Its 
magnificence, however, must not be indiscriminately 
employed : for, to clothe little and ordinary incidents in 
grand and dignified phraseology, would be like placing 
a huge tragic mask on the head of a child. But in 
poetry and 

SECTION XXXI. 

most tender and exuberant 

passage of Anacreon : 

** No more I court the Thracian maid/' 

In the same respect this expression of Theopompus, 

« 

though condemned by Csecilius, appears to me com- 
mendable, because the word employed expresses the 
idea very strongly and significantly. " Philip," says he, 
*' well knew how to swaUow the disgusts to which the 
" necessities of his affairs exposed him." A vulgar 

expression occasionally conveys an idea to the mind 

a 2 
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with far greater energy than the most polished diction : 
for, being borrowed from common life, it is miderstood 
at once ; and it gains credit because it is famiUar. The 
phrase, therefore, to swallow disgusts^ is very charac- 
teristically applied to a man, who could with patience, 
and even with pleasure, endure indignity and dirty 
treatment, provided they furthered his ambitious pro- 
jects. There are passages of Herodotus not dissimilar. 
'^ Cleomenes," says he, " being mad, cut his flesh in 
" slices with a little knifes till, covered with gashes^ he 
" expired." And again : " Pythes continued fighting 
" in the ship, till he was completely hacked in pieces.'' 
For, though these expressions approach to the very 
confines of vulgarity, their significance preserves them 
from being vulgar. 

SECTION XXXII. 

As to the accumulation of metaphors, Caecilius seems 
to agree in opinion with those who deliver it as a rule 
that not more than two, or three at most, should be 
employed to illustrate the same idea. But here again 
our authority is Demosthenes. And the proper season 
for their introduction is when the passions rush on like 
a torrent, and unavoidably hurry a crowd of metaphors 
along with them. "Men, infamous and fiend-like!" 
says he, "parasites, who have each inflicted the severest 
" injuries on their respective coimtries ! sacrificing 
*' liberty in healths drunk first to Philip, and now to 
*' Alexander ! measuring happiness by the belly, and 
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" by every thing most vile ! subverting that freedom, 
'* and that impatience of despotism, which to the primi- 
" tive Greeks furnished the model and the rule of 
** happiness.*' Here, the orator's indignation against 
the traitors, hides the multitude of figurative expres- 
sions from our observation. 

Aristotle and Theophrastus remark that bold metaphors 
are qualified by such expressions as these, — if one may 
say sOy — as it were, — if we may so express it, — and, if so hold 
an expression may he allowed : — for the boldness, they say, 
is remedied by these palliatives. Now, although I assent 
to this, yet, as I said before concerning figures, I main- 
tain that the proper palliatives both for the number and 
the boldness of metaphors are, vehement passion sea- 
sonably applied, and the genuine Sublime. For it is 
the nature of these to sweep and hurry every thing 
along by their impetuosity, and even to demand, as of 
necessity, the use of rash expressions : nor do they 
allow the hearer leisure to criticize their number, on 
account of the sympathy he feels with the enthusiasm 
of the speaker. 

Besides, in familiar topics and descriptions, nothing 
is so significant as a continued train of metaphors. In 
this way, the anatomy of the human body is magnifi- 
cently described by Xenophon, and by Plato in a 
manner still more divine. The head he calls the citadel, 
and the neck, an isthmus interposed between it and the 
breast, below which he says the vertebrae are placed 
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like hinges. Pleasure he calls a bait to lure men to 
evil ; and the tongue, the toiXchstone of taste. The 
heart he denominates the furnace of the veins, and the 
foimtain of the blood issuing from it in a violent 
stream, situated in a well-guarded post. The passages 
of the pores he calls defiles. Against the throbbing of 
the heart, either imder the apprehension of calamity, or 
in the paroxysms of anger which is of a fiery nature, 
[the Gods], he says, contrived a relief in the soft and 
bloodless texture of the lungs, which, being spongy 
within, form a sort of cushion ; so that when it boils 
with indignation, it sustains no injury, because it beats 
against a soft and yielding substance. The seat of 
concupiscence he denominates the apartment of the 
women ; that of anger, the apartment of the men. The 
spleen he calls the sponge of the entrails, which being 
filled with their defilements, is swelled and enlarged. 
Afterwards, he continues, they covered all these with 
the flesh, which is formed like a quilted covering, to 
serve as a protection against injuries from without. 
The blood he calls the nutriment of the flesh : for the 
supply of which, channels are formed in the body, as 
canals are cut in gardens ; that the springs of the veins 
might flow, as from some perennial foimt, through the 
delicate tubes of the human frame. And when the end 
is come, the soul,, he says, is loosed, like a ship from 
its cable, and launched into liberty. 

There are numerous other metaphors of a similar 
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kind in the sequel ; but these which have been quoted, 
may suffice [to shew] that figurative language is natu- 
rally grand ; that metaphors are conducive to the Sub- 
lime ; and that they are well suited, in general, to all 
such compositions as aim at exciting the passions, and 
are susceptible of a high degree of ornament. 

But, that the use of figures, as well as of all the 
other ornaments of style, has a tendency to excess, 
would, without my mentioning it, be sufficiently ob- 
vious. Hence, even Plato is sometimes severely censured 
for running, wkh a wild licence of expression, into 
intemperate and tmbridled metaphors, and bombastic 
allegories. " Is it not easy," says he, " to conceive 
" that a city should be diluted, like a goblet of wine ? 
'* into which, when the mad liquor is poured, it fumes ; 
*' till, chastised by a diflferent, and sober divinity, it 
^' forms with him a pleasing combination, and produces 
" a good and temperate beverage." For, say they, to 
call water " a sober divinity," and its admixture " chas- 
" tisement," is, in fact, the language of a poet, and not 
a very sober one. In consequence of these defects, 
Caecilius has ventured, in his comments on Lysias, to 
pronounce him a writer in every respect superior to 
Plato : but, in this, he has suffered his judgment to be 
led astray by two passions equally indiscreet : for» 
loving Lysias even better than he loved himself, he 
nevertheless hated Plato still more than he loved Lysias. 
It was, however, merely a spirit of contradiction, which 
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led him to assume what cannot, as he expected, be 
allowed : for he prefers the rhetorician to Plato, as if 
the former were a pure and faultless MTiter, and the 
latter habitually subject to blemishes and defects : 
neither of which assumptions can by any means be 
granted. 

SECTION XXXIII. 

But supposing a writer to be, in reality, quite pure 
and faultless, might it not still be questioned, as a 
general proposition, whether both in poetry and elo- 
quence, the Sublime, accompanied by a few faults, be 
not preferable to mediocrity, however blameless and 
correct : — and further, whether we are to allow the chief 
merit in style to excellences of the greater number, or 
of the higher order : — for these are speciJations pecu- 
liarly appropriate to a treatise on the Sublime, and, on 
every account, a fit exercise for the sagacity of a critic. 

Sublimity of genius, I am aware, is not very favour- 
able to correctness : for minute accuracy is apt to fall 
into littleness ; whereas great elevation, like great 
wealth, may pardonably indulge in a certain degree of 
negligence. Perhaps too, humility and mediocrity of 
talent necessarily owe their correctness and freedom 
from faults, to their avoiding the bolder and more dan- 
gerous flights ; while it is the very grandeur of their 
conceptions which exposes to hazard more elevated 
minds. I am fully aware, besides of a second consider- 
ation, — that all human productions are most commonly 
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noted by their defects ; and that, while the remem- 
brance of these is indelible, their beauties are soon 
forgotten. Thus, I have, myself, pointed out blemishes 
not a few in Homer, and in other excellent writers, not 
by any means because 1 take a pleasure in detecting 
their failings : for, so far from regarding them as volun- 
tary offences, I look upon them rather as the effects of 
oversight, which crept in unobserved while their imagi- 
nations were heated by the Sublime. Still, I esteem 
the higher excellences, though they may not everywhere 
preserve the same uniform level, as entitled to the palm 
of pre-eminence, if for nothing else, yet for that very 
loftiness of conception which they discover. 

Although Apollonius, who wrote the Argonautics, is 
a faultless writer ; and although Theocritus, in his 
Bucolics, with the exception of a few poems foreign 
from his usual subject, is eminently successful, would 
you therefore rather be Apollonius [or ITieocritus] than 
Homer? Again, is Eratosthenes, in that faultless little 
poem the Erigone, a greater poet than Archilo- 
chus ? who, although he drags in many things in 
strange disorder, does it in the fine frenzy of a mind 
incapable of submitting to the restraint of rules. In 
lyric poetry, again, would you rather be Bacchylides 
than Pindar? — or in dramatic, would you be Ion 
of Chios, in preference to Sophocles ? Yet those are 
faultless writers ; and, so far as respects the mere poUsh 
of their style, they every where deserve the praise of 
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elegance : while Pindar and Sophocles, although in 
their flight they occasionally emit flashes of impetuous 
genius, are but too frequently xjuenched on a sudden, 
and suffer a most ignoble fall. Yet no man of correct 
taste would esteem the whole collected works of Ion, 
an equivalent for that one single drama, the CEdipus of 
Sophocles. 

SECTION XXXIV. 

But if the excellences of writing are to be estimated 
by their number, rather than by their real value, 
Hyperides, by such a mode of judging, would take 
precedence of Demosthenes. He has certainly a more 
varied harmony in his style, his beauties are more 
numerous, and in them all he approaches near to per- 
fection : so that he may be compared to a professor of 
the five exercises, who, though inferior to each of the 
other competitors in their several peculiar games, is 
nevertheless superior to them in all together. For 
Hyperides, to an imitation of all the excellences of 
Demosthenes, except the arrangement of his matter, has 
superadded the beauties and graces of Lysias. Where 
his subject requires it, he is elegantly smooth ; 
nor does he, like Demosthenes, express every thing in 
one unvaried tone [of vehemence.] His touches of 
character are exquisitely sweet and tender. His wit is 
inexpressibly delicate, his raillery genteel and polished, 
and his irony is managed with infinite dexterity. In 
his jokes, which have the true Attic zest, there is 
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nothing coarse, nothing far-fetched, but they flow freely 
from the subject. When he cavils, he does it with great 
expertness ; and he has much humour, which, though 
pointed and well aimed, is always sportive. In short, 
the grace, which he exhibits in all this, is quite inimi- 
table. He has, besides, a natural turn for exciting 
compassion ; there is an exuberance of style in his nar- 
ration ; and, in the management of a digression, he 
shews an elegant pliancy and versatility. Of this we 
may find examples in those highly poetical passages 
which he wrote concerning Latona, and in his splendid 
funeral oration, which few others, I beUeve, could have 
composed. 

Whereas Demosthenes is not happy in delineating 
character ; is by no means diffuse ; has no easy pliancy, 
nothing shewy, and is, in general, destitute of the 
excellences just enimierated. Whenever he makes a 
forced effort at wit or humour, he raises a laugh indeed, 
but it is against himself ; for his failure is never more 
complete than when he endeavours to be merry : so 
that, had he ever attempted an oration for a Phryne or 
an Athenogenes, he would only have made the fame of 
Hyperides still more conspicuous. 

The beauties of this latter writer, nevertheless, how 
numerous so ever they may be, because they have no 
relation to the Sublime, but are rather those of a sedate 
and sober temperament, jjroduce, for this very reason, 
in my opinion, little or no effect upon an auditory, but 

B 2 
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leave their affections quite unmoved. No one feels 
himself roused into emotion by reading Hyperides. 

But Demosthenes, as soon as he has brought into 
action both the innate grandeur of his mind, and the 
perfection of his cultivated talent, his lofty tone, his 
animated feeling, his copiousness, his address, his 
promptitude, and, that which constitutes his peculiar 
excellence, his unapproachable energy and vigour, — 
when, I say, he summons around him all these divine 
gifts, — ^for it were a crime to call them human, — ^by 
those powers which he does possess, he displays his 
superiority over all others, and compensates for those 
which he has not, by making all the orators of every 
age to quail before the thunder and lightning of his 
superior eloquence. For, sooner than view with steady 
gaze his redoubled emotions, might we behold, with 
unmoved eye, the bolt of heaven launched at our heads ! 

SECTION XXXV. 

With respect to Plato and Lysias, the difference 
between them is, as I have before said, of another kind : 
for the latter is inferior, not only in the quality but in 
the quantity of his excellences ; while he exceeds Plato 
in defects still more than he is surpassed by him in 
beauties. What principle then had those divine writers 
in view, who, in all their works, contemning minute 
accuracy, aimed only at the grandest conceptions? 
Among many others, this seems to have been one : — 
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That Nature never intended man to be an ignoble 
animal ; but that, having introduced him into life, and 
into this spacious world, as into some vast amphitheatre, 
to be not only a spectator of all her mighty works, but 
also to strive, with the emulation of a combatant, for 
the achievement of whatever is most noble in conduct ; 
to this end, she originally breathed into his soul an \ 
irresistible love of all that is great and godlike. Hence 
it comes to pass that the whole universe is not sufficient 
to satisfy the contemplation, or to fill the grasp of the 
himian intellect'; and that our thoughts so frequently 
soar beyond the limits of created being. So that who- 
ever takes a comprehensive survey of the whole circuit 
of existence, and observes how much more there is, in 
all things, of exuberance and grandeur, than of mere 
beauty, he will soon perceive for what pursuits we were 
created. And hence it is that, following our natural 
impulses, we bestow not our wonder upon small 
rivulets, how pellucid or useful so ever they may be ; 
but we reserve it for the Nile, for the Danube, for the 
Rhine, and above all, for the Ocean. Nor are we 
stricken with admiration of the small flame, which we 
ourselves have kindled, however bright it may preserve 
its ray; but we bestow it rather upon the lights of 
heaven, though they may occasionally be shrouded in 
obscurity : or upon the furnaces of Etna, which hurl 
whole masses of rock from the abyss, and sometimes 
pour forth, from beneath, rivers of earth-bom fire. 
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From all this we may conclude that not what is easy of 
acquisition, not what is useful, not what is necessary, 
excites man's admiration, but what exceeds his com- 
prehension. 

SECTION XXXVI. 

With respect however to subhmity of writing, its 
grandeur is not unconnected with objects of utility and 
advantage. This judgment may be formed of it from 
the following considerations : that, although those who 
cultivate it may fall short of blameless perfection, yet 
they are elevated quite above the comrhon condition of 
mortality : — that other qualifications prove those who 
possess them to be mere men, but that sublimity raises 
them near to the elevation of the divine mind : — and 
that, while what is faiiltless only escapes censure, what 
is grand commands admiration. 

And what more need we say ? Every one of those 
great writers frequently redeems all his failures, by a 
single passage of sublimity or excellence ; and, what is 
of the highest consequence, if any one should collect 
together all the defective passages of Homer, and of 
Demosthenes, and of Plato, and of the most distin- 
guished writers, they would be foxmd to bear a very 
small proportion, or rather no proportion at all, to the 
excellences diflFiised everywhere through the works of 
those literary heroes. For which reason, every age, and 
every generation of men, rising superior to the perverse- 
ness of envy, has bestowed upon them that palm of 
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merit, which they still retain unwithered, and seem 
likely to retain, 

"While streams shall flow, or lofty trees shall bloom." 

As to the remark that a faulty Colossus is not to be 
preferred before the Doryphorus of Polyclete, it is 
obvious, among other answers, to remark that our 
admiration is challenged in works of art, by accuracy, 
but in those of nature, by grandeur ; and that the 
faculty of speech in man is a work of nature : — that in 
a statue we require the resemblance of a man ; but that 
in speech, we look for something that transcends the 
powers of man. 

But, to leave this digression, and refer back to one of 
the first precepts of this commentary, — since to avoid 
faults altogether is usuaUy the happy result of art ; and 
since Sublimity, though it may not always support one 
xmiform elevation, is the efiect of natural grandeur of 
genius ; it seems proper to unite art and nature in close 
alliance, as most likely, by thus mutually aiding each 
other, to produce perfection. 

Thus much was necessary, in order to our coming to 
a decisionjSn the subjects which have here been brought 
under consideration : but let every one form his own 
judgment. 

SECTION XXXVII. 

To return, then : — comparisons and similes are very 

near akin to metaphors, differing from them only in this, 

[Hyperboles are some- 
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times very faulty ;] such as these : " Unless ye carry 
" your brains in your heels, and trample them under- 
^^foot" 

It is therefore highly necessary to know how far each 
figure of this kind may be carried : for, if urged to 
excess, it often ceases to be hyperbolical. Relaxation is 
the eflFect of over-straining ; and thus an eflFect is pro- 
duced the very contrary to what was intended. Isocrates, 
for instance, has fallen into puerility from an ambition 
of expressing every thing in a strain of exaggeration. 
The argument of his [oration called the] Panegyric, is 
that the state of Athens has conferred greater benefits 
on Greece, than that of Lacedsemon ; and he thus 
expresses himself in the very beginning : '' Such, more- 
" over, is the power of eloquence, that it can extenuate 
'* what is grand, and aggrandize what is mean ; that it 
'* can clothe ancient facts in the garb of modem lan- 
" guage, and give to recent occurrences the venerable 
" air of antiquity." What ! is this the way, Isocrates, — 
one might say, — in which thou art about to misrepre- 
sent the conduct of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians ! 
For by this encomium of eloquence, he has cautioned 
and warned his hearers, at the expence of his argument, 
against giving credit to his speech. I must remark, 
therefore, as I have done before respecting figures, that 
those hyperboles are the best, which do not discover 
themselves to be hyperboles. And this is the case, 
when they proceed from a mind thrown into emotion by 
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some grand occurrence : as when Thucydides says of 
those who perished in Sicily, "The Syracusans, coming 
" down upon them, slew the greatest part of those who 
" were in the river : and instantly the water was defiled 
" with gore. Nevertheless this bloody water was drunk, 
" mixed with mud ; and the greater niimber even fought 
" for it." Now, that gore and mud should not only be 
drunk, but even fought for, is rendered credible by 
the violence of the attendant circumstances. 

There is a similar instance in Herodotus, concerning 
those who fell at Thermopylae. " Here," says he, 
" while such of them as still had swords, defended them- 
" selves with them, and the rest with their hands, and 
" even witli their mouths, — the Barbarians buried them 
" beneath their darts." What an expression, you will 
say, is tliis ! — to fight " with their mouths," and against 
armed men ! — and " to be buried beneath darts !" And 
yet this, too, is credible, because the circumstances 
appear not to be selected for the sake of the hyperbole, 
but the hyperbole to spring rationally from the circum- 
stances. For, I cannot repeat it too often that deeds 
and feelings connected with strong emotion constitute 
an apology, and a remedy also, for any degree of bold- 
ness in writing. Hence even comic expressions, although 
bordering on the incredible, derive an air of probability 
from the laughter they excite : 

"A landed eittBte he possesi'd, 

" Not HO lafge aa a Spartan epiatle" 

for laughter is an emotion connected with pleasure. 
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Hyperboles are employed not only to amplify, but to 
diminish ; exaggeration being common to both : and a 
diasyrmus makes what is mean, still more mean. 

SECTION XXXIX. 

The fifth division which we made, my dear friend, in 
the beginning [of this treatise] , of matters contributing 
to Sublimity, remains still to be considered. This was, 
a certain arrangement of words. But, as I have already 
deUvered at large, in two books, the result of my 
enquiries on this subject, I will now only add, as what 
seems necessary for the completion of the present 
imdertaking, that harmony not only possesses by its 
nature a mighty influence to persuade and delight the 
mind, but that it is also a powerful instrument of mag- 
nificence and of pathos. For does not even the flute 
inspire the hearer with certain emotions, and fill him 
with wildness and frenzy ? Does it not force him to 
beat time to the measure which it furnishes, and to 
yield himself up entirely to the tune, even though he 
may be quite ignorant of the art of music ? The sounds 
of the lyre, too, although, in themselves, they are 
without meaning, yet fix us, by the changes of the 
notes, and the mixing and blending of the harmony, in 
motionless attention and delightful illusion. These, 
however, are but faint resemblances, and spurious imita- 
tions of the persuasive power, and not, as I have said, 
the genuine energies of man's nature. What may we 
not expect then from composition, or the harmonious 
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arrangement of that speech, which is natural to raan ? — 
which not only plays about the ear, but penetrates to 
the heart? — «'hich excites %vithin us the varied ideas 
proceeding from words, and thoughts, and deeds, and 
grace, and sweet sounds,- — all so cherished by us, and 
so congenial to our nature ? — which, by the blended 
variety of intonation, transfuses all the passions of the 
speaker into the very souls of his hearers, and makes 
them partake of his various emotions ? — and which, as 
often as to the harmonious structure of words is added 
grandeur of thought, captivates and charms every one 
of us, and disposes us to magnificence, and dignity, and 
sublimity, and every kindred sentiment ; exercising an 
unlimited dominion over our imaginations ? But it 
would be folly to question what is so universally 
acknowledged, and of which the evidence may be found 
in every man's own experience. 

The conception, which Demosthenes introduces, in 
speaking of the decree, is in appearance sublime, and is 
really admirable : " This decree caused the danger. 
" which then surrounded the commonwealth, to pass 
" away just like a cloud." The grandeur of this period 
is felt not only in the sense, but in the sound. It con- 
sists entirely of dactylic numbers, which are the noblest, 
and the most favourable to sublimity : on which account 
they constitute the heroic metre, the most excellent 
with which we are acquainted. Moreover the words 
" just like a cloud" are properly introduced at the end 
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of the sentence : for if they be removed from their 
present appropriate situation, and placed elsewhere, as 
'' This decree caused the danger, just like a cloud, to 
" pass away," or if you only omit a single syllable, 
" caused it to pass away like a cloud," — you will see at 
once how greatly the harmony contributes to the Sub^ 
limity. The expression "just like a cloud" has its 
first measure long, consisting of four times : but if one 
syllable be omitted, *' Uke a cloud," it mutilates the 
grandeur. On the other hand, if you add a syllable, 
" even as a cloud," the meaning is the same, but the 
cadence is changed : for the sublimity and terseness are 
relaxed and enfeebled by this protraction of the con- 
cluding times. 

SECTION XL. 

A suitable connexion of the parts or members is one 
of the chief requisites to grandeur of style. For, as in 
the members of the human body, when one is divided 
from the rest, it possesses no value by itself, though all 
combined form a perfect system ; even so, in wTiting, 
when the members are broken and separated, they lose 
their sublimity. If, however, they be again embodied, 
and the connexion restored, provided the parts be linked 
together in the bonds of harmony, they derive from this 
very restoration to the form of a period, a significance 
even of sound. Indeed in periods the sublime is usually 
the combined result of many separate contributions. But 
I have made it abundantly manifest that numerous 
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writers, both historians and poets, whose genius not only 
was not prone to Sublimity, but rather averse from it, and 
who frequently employed common and vulgar expres- 
sions, without grace or elegance, have, nevertheless, by 
the mere collocation and arrangement of these, not only 
avoided the appearance of meanness, but have even 
assumed that of stateliness and grandeur. Among many 
others Philistus may be instanced ; as may Aristo- 
phanes in some passages, and Euripides in many. 
Thus, after the slaughter of his children, Hercules 
exclaims — 

" Pm foil of ills, and have no room for more." 

The expression here is exceedingly vulgar ; but its 
structure being in accordance with the subject, renders 
it sublime: and if you alter the arrangement of the 
words, it will be evident that Euripides is a poet rather 
by the artifice of composition, than by the sentiment. 
Again, in describing Dirce dragged by the bull, he says, 

" as he ran round, the bull 

" Seizing, perchance, the dame, the rock, the oak 
** Dragg'd them about in circles, changing still 
*' His ever-varying course." 

The description here presented is a noble one ; the spirit 
of which is increased by there being no rapidity, no 
volubility in the harmony;, but the words, by their 
structure, retarding each other, and occasioning pauses, 
which advance, by stately steps, to the staid dignity of 
the Sublime. 
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SECTION XLI. 

Nothing tends so greatly to debase the Sublime as 
those broken measures, which occasion rapidity of 
utterance ; such as Pyrrics, Trochees, and Dichorees, 
which produce a capering effect: and indeed all 
language, in which too much attention is paid to 
measure, is thus rendered pretty and conceited ; so that, 
in consequence of its sameness, it merely floats upon 
the mind, without producing any emotion. Nay, what 
is worse, as songs withdraw our attention from the 
sense to the tune, so a style, in which the measure of 
the periods is too much laboured, instead of interesting 
an auditory by its meaning, confines their thoughts to 
its rythm. Hence, foreseeing the cadences that are 
coming, the hearer anticipates the speaker, and marks 
them, as they arrive, by beating time with his foot, as 
in a dance. 

• That style, also, is void of dignity, in which the 
sentences are too much contracted, and cut up into little 
words and short syllables, and which are clumsily and 
awkwardly put together, as if fastened with pegs and 
mortises. 

SECTION XLII. 

An over-conciseness of phrase is also injurious to 
sublimity : for every thing great is maimed by excessive 
constraint. I am not here speaking of such sentences 
as require brevity, but of such as are curtailed and 
minced. Conciseness shackles the sense, brevity only 
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gives it a right direction. On the other hand, sentences* 
if too long, are spiritless, for they are encumbered by 
their prolixity, 

SECTION XLIII. 

Words deficient in strength have also a powerful 
effect in debasing the Sublime, In Herodotus there is 
a description of a tempest nobly conceived, as to the 
selection of the circumstances, but containing words 
quite unsuitable to the grandeur of the subject. (Even 
these, perhaps, are liable to an objection, *' the seething 
" sea," — ^where the word " seething" hurts the sublimity 
by its disagreeable sound.) [In the passage before 
referred to,] "the wind," says he, ''was wearied out:'' 
and, those who suffered shipwreck, " met an unpleasant 
'* end.'' The phrase " wearied out," is not only deficient 
in dignity but absolutely vulgar : and the word '' unplea- 

m 

'^ santy" is altogether inappropriate to so dreadful a 
calamity. Thus too Theopompus, having magnificently 
described the preparations for the descent of the Persian 
monarch into Egypt, has marred the whole by admitting 
some mean words. " For what city, or what people in 
"all Asia did not send an embassy to the King? — or 
' ' what was there either beautiful or precious among the 
" products of the earth, or the works of art, with which 
" he was not presented ? So many carpets, and cloaks, 
"some purple, some embroidered, and others white! 
" So many tents of cloth of gold, furnished with every 
^'necessary! So many couch covers and couches of 
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" great price ! And then, plate of embossed silver and 
" wrought gold, and goblets, and cups, some of which 
" you might behold set with precious stones, and others 
*' finished with the greatest delicacy, and the most costly 
" workmanship ! And besides these, countless quan- 
" tities of arms, both Greek and Barbarian ! and beasts 
" of burden, and victims for slaughter innumerable ! 
" and then whole bushels of preserves, and panniers and 
'* sacks and baskets of onions, and other necessaries of 
" every kind ! And so great was the quantity of the 
" different salted meats, that piles of them were made so 
'* high, as to be mistaken, by those who approached 
** from a distance, for artificial mounds and hillocks." 

He descends here from matters of greater grandeur to 
those of less ; whereas, he ought to have piu-sued the 
contrary course : and by introducing panniers and pre- 
serves and sacks into his grand description, he has given 
us the picture of a kitchen. For as, if any one should 
bring panniers and sacks, and place them among such 
ornamental furniture as plate of gold, and goblets studded 
mth jewels y and embossed silver , and gilded tents, and 
drinking vessels, he would make a medley unseemly to 
the eye; even so, words like these, introduced thus 
imseasonably, are a blemish and a disgrace to the style 
of a description. He might have mentioned in general 
terms what he says were taken for artificial mounds ; and 
his account of other parts of the preparation he might 
have varied thus : — ** Camels, and great nimibers of 
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'* beasts of burden, laden with every thing that could 
'* administer to luxury, and to the enjoyment of the 
*' banquet." Or he might have represented them as 
** heaps of all kinds of grain," and " of every other 
" delicacy for the table, or for voluptuous indulgence," 
Or, as it was his wish to express the abundance of 
every thing, he might have done this by saying — 
'* every gratification for the palate known to those who 
*' garnish the table, or to those who prepare the viands." 

In sublime descriptions we must not descend to terms 
sullied by vulgar meanings, or tarnished by common 
use, unless we are driven to employ them by some 
very m-gent necessity. Becoming sentiments ought to 
be expressed in becoming language: and we should 
imitate nature, who, in the formation of the human 
body, has neither placed in view those parts which 
decency forbids to mention, nor the drains and channels 
of the bodily frame ; but, as Xenophon says, has con- 
cealed and removed them as far from observation as it 
was practicable, lest by any means they should mar the 
general beauty of the animal fabric. 

It is not, however, necessary to enimierate all that 
tends to the debasement of style : for, having pointed 
out the means by which it may be ennobled and 
elevated, it is obvious that the contrary means will 
produce its degradation and disparagement. 

SECTION XLIV. 

What now remains, my dear friend, I add with plea- 
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sure, as well to gratify your zeal for information, as to 
throw light upon a question, which was lately raised by 
one of the philosophers. " I wonder," says he, '* as 
' doubtless many others do, how it has happened that, 
' while our age abounds with characters eminent for all 
' the powers of persuasion, and for all the artifice of 
' public speaking, men endued with acuteness and 

* versatility of talent, and no less distinguished for 

* beauty and elegance of style ; yet, nevertheless, very 

* few, or none at all, have been distinguished for 
' sublimity and grandeur. In this respect an utter 
' corruption of eloquence prevails in the world." 

" Must we then," pursued he, ** yield our assent to 

* the common remark, that the true nurse of sublime 
' genius, is a popular government, under which alone 

* the loftier powers of eloquence have ever been sup- 
' ported in vigour, and together with which they have 

* languished and died ? For freedom, it is said, has 

* power to cherish the imaginations, and to invigorate 
' the hopes of lofty-minded men, urging them forward 

* in the noble strife of emulation, and encouraging them 
^ in the ambitious struggle for pre-eminence. The 

* rewards, moreover, afforded by popular governments, 

* being always before the eyes of the eloquent, give an 
' acuteness and polish to their mental powers, which, 

* being themselves unshackled, diffuse the splendour of 
' freedom over their conduct. 

" Whereas we, of the present age, seem inured," says 
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he, " from our very childhood, to a downright vassalage : 
and, from the first tender buddings of our under- 
standings, its customs and its habits confine us like 
swaddling bands ; so that we have never been able to 
drink from that most lovely, that most noble spring 
of eloquence, I mean," says he, '* the fount of 
LIBERTY : — and hence we are become merely pompous 
flatterers. And hence too," said he, " while other 
acquirements have been possessed even by domestic 
slaves, no slave ever was an [orator : because the 
want of manly freedom of speech, and the habit of 
base subjection, betray themselves immediately : for, 
as Homer says, 

" The very day that sees a man, a slave, 
" Robs him of half his moral energy." 

'* In the same manner, therefore, as the cases, in which, 
" (if what I hear," says he, " may be credited,) the 
*' dwarfs called pygmies, are reared, not only hinder the 
*' future growth of those enclosed in them^ but even 
** make them smaller by the pressure upon their bodies ; 
" even so, all slavery, how mild so ever it may be, acts 
'* as a dwarf-case upon the mind, and imprisons all its 
" energies." 

Hereupon, interrupting him, it is eaisy, said I, my 
good friend, and usual for men to be always complaining 
of the present : but mark whether it be not the peace, 
which now pervades the world, that is destructive to the 
grandeur of genius : or rather, I should say, this interm- 

T 2 
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inable war of the lusts, which rages within us ; and 
the passions, besides, which hold the world in continual 
thraldom, and render it a scene of violence and disorder. 
Thus, the love of money, — a disease, with which all of 
us are now insatiably infected, — ^joined with the love of 
pleasure, enslaves, or as one might rather say, plunges 
the whole human race into the abyss of degradation. 
The love of money debases the mind, and the love of 
pleasure corrupts it. Nor can I, on reflection, discover 
how it is possible for such of us as honom-, or, to speak 
more truly, as deify boundless wealth, to preserve our 
souls pure from the pollution of those vices with which it 
is connected. Wherever wealth is immoderate and unre- 
strained, profusion will keep pace with it ; and into 
what city or family so ever the former gains admittance, 
there the latter also will fix its abode : and, — according 
to the notion of the sages, — after a time, they build 
their nests, and soon propagate, not their spurious, but 
their legitimate offspring,— pride and luxury. But 
should any one permit this progeny of wealth to arrive 
at maturity, they quickly engender arrogance, injustice, 
and impudence, those inexorable tyrants of the mind. 
And this is unavoidably the case ; so that a man is no 
longer able to raise his eyes to elevated objects, nor to 
entertain any desire of distinction or renown. Corrup- 
tion thus gradually extends its circle ; the nobler 
faculties of the soul wither and decay disregarded ; and* 
while the mortal and unintellectual powers engross all 
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our admiration, those which are immortal continue 
uncultivated and unimproved. No one, who has re* 
ceived a bribe, can possibly pass an imbiassed and 
sound judgment upon ^^'hat is just and honourable : for, 
having been once corrupted, even justice itself appears 
neither honourable nor just to him. And so, also, 
when all the habits of life are debased by bribery, by 
watching for other men's deaths, and by hunting for 
legacies in their wills, — when we seek for lucre from 
every quarter, and each of us, becoming its wilUng 
slave, is content for it to barter our very souls ; can we, 
amid this pestilent corruption of our species, expect 
to find a single man left still pure, still unshackled by 
the trammels of avarice, and qualified to pass an honest 
and unbiassed judgment upon those great works, whose 
excellences seem likely to preserve them for ever ? 

Consider then, whether, being such as we are, 
restraint be not better for us than freedom : for our 
avaricious propensities, if set entirely at large, like wild 
beasts let out of their cages against the bystanders, 
would involve the world in mischief. 

On the whole, I maintained that what wastes and 
consumes the genius of the present age, is the love of 
ease and indulgence, in which, with few exceptions, we 
pass our lives, with no other aim, and with no nobler 
endeavour than the acquisition of false praise, or of 
unsubstantial enjoyment : while we renounce, at the 
same time, all those advantages, which, while they 
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deserve our emulation, would confer upon us the truest 
reputation and honour. 

But it may be proper now to drop this subject, and 
proceed to another connected with it ; namely, the con- 
sideration of THE Passions, which I engaged to treat of 
in a separate work : for these constitute, in my judg- 
ment, no unimportant part of style in general, and 
particularly of the Sublime. 
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SECTION I. 
P. 65. DiONYSIUS LONOINUB ON THB SuBLIMB AIONT2IOT 

AOrriNOT T«pi T**0'*^. Concerning the writer of the present 
Treatise the reader is referred to the Disquisition, No. 1 . As to the 
title of the work, — On the Sublime — T6pi "Tn^oi/^, — ^in two manuscripts 
the word \iyov is added after ''T'vJ.ot/f , and in one it is found in the 
plural ?ioym. The commentators in general are agreed that no such 
addition is necessary : but certainly if precision be desirable in the title 
of a book, some such word is wanted here. The work is not a Treatise 
on Sublimity, in its wide acceptation, — as we find it in Burke's cele- 
brated essay "On the Sublime and Beautiful ;" — but only as it refers 
to writing. It is difficult, therefore, to imagine that the Author left 
his subject so indefinitely stated. One thing, however, is manifest, — 
that the defect of precision in the Title, as it now appears in most of the 
manuscripts, was early remarked, and, in some of them, remedied : nor 
did Manutius hesitate, in his Edition, to supply it by ?^oyov. With 
still greater acumen I think, some person has supplied it by Koyuv, in 
one of the Vatican copies ; since Longinus himself employs the plural, 
when he uses the word in this sense. Thus, in the present Section we 
find Jf Q%» Tif Koyuv i/li rd S-^n — and in the beginning of the tenth, 
v-^nK^vf 'jToiSv TouV Koyovi — and elsewhere. I have ventured to say 
this, at the hazard of being excluded by Faber from the number of 
those " qui rm KoyiKni ifJLTHpiaf gustum aliquem habent." 

P. 65. Cacilius, (not Cecilius) — Kct/x/Aiot; — ; a Sicilian of Calacta, 
who taught rhetoric, or the art of oratory, — a very essential part of the 
education of a young Roman. He was a man of considerable reputation 

u 
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in his profession, and was the intimate friend of Dionysios of Halicar- 
nassus. It is probable that he commenced writing in the reign of 
Julius Caesar, and continued through that of Augustus : but none of his 
works have descended to our times. He is not to be confounded, as he 
has sometimes been, either with the notorious Quaestor of Verres, or 
with another of the same name, who lived in the time of Adrian. 

P. 65. when we carefully perused it together — ivctaKOTovfjiivoif 
ifjLtv .... KotvX — ^Longinus appears to me to refer, in this passage, to a 
'' careful perusal" of the work of Csedlius, probably on its first pub- 
lication. Indeed such a work could hardly fail to attract the notice of 
himself and Terentianus, from the connexion of its subject with their 
studies and pursuits. The words tS( ola-Qet. seem intended to recal to 
memory the perusal referred to, as not a very recent one : and yet, as it 
led to the request with which Longinus complies in writing the present 
Treatise, it appears not likely to have been so remote as to have wholly 
escaped the recollection of his friend ; although, his education being 
now completed, he was probably already occupied in the cares of public 
life. The mutual regard which had grown up between the instructor 
and the instructed, which is continually discovering itself throughout 
this Treatise, and to which, also, we are indebted for the Treatise itself, 
disposes us to think very favourably of them both, and affords a highly 
interesting picture of ancient manners. Nothing indeed could be more 
easy and delightful than the intercourse that existed between the 
rhetores and their pupils. The youths were placed under these teachers 
as soon as they ** excesserant ex ephebis," and consequently when, at 
the period of opening manhood, and in the full flow of every generous 
sentiment, they were capable of the warmest friendship. The younger 
Cicero was sent to Cratippus, to be instructed both in eloquence and in 
philosophy, — " utriusque orationis," — in his twentieth year. — De Off. 
L. i. c. 1. And, in a Letter to his father, he gives the following 
account : " Cratippo me scito non at discipulum, sed ut filium esse 
" conjunctissimum : nam cilm audio iUum libentfer, tiun etiam ejus pro- 
priam suavitatem vehement^ amplector. Sum totos dies cum eo> 
noctisque saepenumero partem." Ep, famii. xvi. 21. And this appears 
admirably to describe the kind of happy intercourse which we here 
perceive to have prevailed between Longinus and Terentianus. 

I can see no reason whatever for Amati's fiancy that dt^ao'iLOToviJLivosf 
implies such a perfunctory inspection of the work as could be given to it 
at a book-stall, — " in pilis librariorum." 
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P. 65. my dear Teretitiattus — Tlwra\i(jin Ttfty'jtit.ti jiATaTf — Who 
Terentianus was, it ia in vain for ua nov to enquire : indeed we are 
not quite certain a^ to his name. The Parisian codex and one or two 
besides, call him Postumius Florentianus. Schurzfleischius. with some 
probability supposes that it was originally written noffToiJfx) *a. Tifty- 
Tiati, and that his name was really Poatumus Flavius Terentianus. 
Paber conjectures, but on slight grounds, that he may be the same who 
wrote an elegunt treatise De Metris, still extant. But all that we are 
likely ever to know with certainty concerning bitn is the little that may 
be gathered from the present work. Here we learo that he was u 
Roman, and a highly accomplished scholar, — that he had been instructed 
by Longinus, — and that by him he continued to be so very tenderly 
esteemed, that he composed the Treatise on the Sublime at the sug- 
gestion of his former pupil, and as a testimony of his friendship, I 
have elsewhere suggested that he was. probably, of the family of Cassius 
Longinus. 

To avoid the inconsistency which would have appeared in English 
between the formality of the praMmen, and the familiarity of the 
expression of tenderness which follows, i have here merely called him 
■• my dear Terentianus," and have removed the more formal appellation 
to the head of the section. 

P. 65, but little of tint bettefit — ou toAAbk ti •VtXiiap — The 
main defect in the work of Ccecilius appears to have been that, inde- 
pendently of certain material omissiooB, it merely sought to convey, by 
numerous examples, a notion of what Sublimity is ; giving no precepts 
by which the mind might be excited to that sublime feeling, which mast 
necessarily precede sublime expression. Such a work, however it might 
amuse, could confer but little benefit. 

P. 65. the former — Tpoxipw f*.iv — This appears to be an imitation 
of Demosthenes, Olynlh, ii. tJ y«p TfdTrtii' tsu \iyni' xai yjipn- 
Toi'wP, vrrtfcv ov tm rd^ti, TpSTSpBi" th S'uva.fiu kaI KfrtTToi" (fl'Ti* 

P. 66. to a certain pitch of Sjiblimity — w Taanv fj-iy't^oxii iTii'viit — 
Here we have the subject of the present Treatise distinctly proposed. 
It was the purpose of Longinus to gkevs the means by which we may be 
enabled to elevate our faculties to a certain pitch of Sublimity : or a» 
he states it in Sect. ix. to cherish gramUvr of conception in our soaU. 
and to impregnate them with noble daring — r^V ■>|'''X*' ''•'"''■p*?'"' 'pi( 
T« iAfyiBt\, nai aavtf lyKiJ/itydx dii Ttitif ymyaiov T«pa?TiifWT« : — 
to establish in the mind such a lixed habit of elevated thought, as 
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should conduct the tongue or the pen to a correspondent habit of 
elevated expression. AU, therefore, that tended to this point, from 
whatever direction, or in whatever degree, came fairly within the scope 
of his remarks. To suit his purpose, it was not necessary that every 
thing should lead to the loftiest flights of Sublimity : it was enough that 
it should have a tendency to superinduce those habits of dignified, 
majestic, and sublime conception, which naturally produce grandeur and 
elevation of language. And hence he has included in his Treatise, the 
nervous, the vehement, and even the beautiful and elegant. 

P. 66. 08 a memorial of my affection — lU o'nv yjL^^v — I shall not 
be thought to have translated this too paraphrastically, by such as 
recollect those frequent expressions of the tenderest regard which are 
interspersed through the work. The original will clearly admit of ren- 
dering it thus : and Boileau has it ** pour I'amour de vous." — ^May we 
not here find also some reason suggested for the small number of inde- 
pendent manuscripts of the author } It appears probable to me that the 
work was never, properly speaking, published, in the age when it was 
written : but that it was a private composition, originally drawn up, as 
it here professes to have been, at the request, and for the gratification, 
of a literary friend. But of this I have treated in Disq. i. 

P. 6Q, men engaged in the active scenes and duties of life — i^fS'^Jtai 
ToKtTtKolf. — ^This is rather paraphrastical, but fewer words would not 
have conveyed the full meaning of the original : for I see no sufficient 
reason for confining it here to orators exclusively. It was usual, 
among the ancients, to distinguish between the fjLiKirea, or fictitious 
pleadings of the schools, and the real oratory of the senate and the 
forum, — the fnTo^iKn copo-TtKn and ToKtTiKn, The ivJ^pu toA/t/xoi 
were undoubtedly those who r^y TokSTtK^ /^oyor ivKoSjiy **viros in 
" foro, et in judiciis ac concionibus versantes, et vel ad populum, vel ad 
" judices perssepe verba facientes :" — and their style of oratory was 
more manly and dignified than that of the schools. Still I would here 
give the expression all the latitude of "viri civiles," in Toll and 
Pearce, — ^men occupied in any of the active scenes, or civil duties of life. 
And this remark will apply to the toA/t/xii ^uV/f of section xliv. 

P. 66. benevolence and truth — iJgpyf^w koj akMiiav. — " Our 
" mutual benevolence has been manifested by your request, and my 
'' compliance in writing the present treatise : our Igve of truth is now 
" to be shewn in the impartiality of the judgment you are to assist me 
*' in forming upon its merit." Fr. Portus suspected a lacuna in the 
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preceding' sentence, nhich he would supply by writing auytTiKfiteif 

^iKoffirinra.TA Kiti dMAkvTATO., referring to lutfyia'itiy x*) 

dhii^iia*. Weiske thinks there is no omisBion, and that the sense n 
complete as it stands. The suggestion of Portus is ingenious ; but I 
see no occasion, williout the authority of any manuscript, to tamper 
with the text. The answer here mentioned has been, by some, attributed 
to Demosthenes ; hut Langbaine tells us that it aftpears from JEXna 
[Var. hist. xii. 59.] to belong to Pythagoms. And this is confirmed 
by Stobteus, Serm. ix. and by Porph)Ty, de Vitd Pylhag. 

P. 66. a certain elevation and excellence of language — Bxpome xtti 
'i^oyjt "Tif ^oy^i~~-" Grande orationis genus illud, ex quo prxstaotes 
" cognoscuntuT oralores." Robortelli. " Quod insignitfer prE ceteris 
" eminet et ezceUit." Toll. " Summum quiddam et excellens in 
" scriptis." Pearce. " Summara orotionia virtutem." Moms, " Ce qui 
" forme I'excellence et la souveraine perfection du discours." Qoileaa, 
I am not quite satisfied with any of these versions : and, according to 
tiie opinion 1 have already stated, these words appear to me to have 
been advisedly selected by the critic. He would seem to intimate that 
the Sublime may exist, may be the true Sublime, end therefore the 
proper subject of his remarks, even when it docs not soar to the highest 
possible elevation. When Toll, therefore, says upon this passage, 
■' Dicam ^rtpi Jifjuf quod apud Senecam declamator de oceano : f^iyi- 
st'qs iSTiy, tn ituri (irrci 'xitTa., fj.iTii J'i auri fyi/w, he says 
what will hardly apply to the mere dufiriK kas i^ox^ "* ^iyw, 
which hes, I think, so low in the scale of Sublimity, — and yet fairly in 
that scale. — as to admit of degrees of elevation far above it. 

P. 66. filled all ages witk their renown — kaI raif i^tix*!' xlpii- 
SaKiv. — Ruhnken first suggested v-nfi^eit^av : Bastius however, with 
whom Weiske seems to concur, sees no occasion for altering the received 
test, TipiifaAoy. See also Classical Journal, No. 5. Horace has 
expressed the meaning in 

" Et longum noto seriptori prorogat aevum." 

P. 67. a pmeer and might irresistible — ^\j\ittai'itA» xm €tMi ifiA'/W. 
[n the language of Quintihan, " Judicem rapere, et in quem velit 
habitum animi posse perducere." IJb. vi. 2 : or of Cicero, " Ex 
" omnibus oratoris laudibus ieta roaxiroa, inflammare animoB audieotium, 
" et quocuaque res postulet, flectere." 

Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plenunque duro — 
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says Horace, speaking of wine, what we may with equal propriety apply 
to the higher order of eloquence. But the great Roman critic descrihes 
it most nobly as " ille modus dicendi qui saxa devolvat, et pontem 
*' indignetur, et ripas sibi faciat, multus et torrens judicem vel nitentem 
'' contrk feret, cogetque ire qua rapit." Quint, xii. c. 10. 

P. 67. a single flash of Sublimity seasonably introduced, confounds 
like lightning — Ktufiiaf i^iff/Jiiv .... J^ituiv ^wixrou— ^** Optime vertit," 
says Toup, *' non optimus interpretum Petrus Paganus : ' Res omnes 
** ' fiilminis instar disjicere, et universam statim oratoris vim patefacere 
** * solet.' " AU the critics concur in pointing out the peculiar force and 
beauty of the word i^tn'/jiiy as here applied: "k fulminibus, quae 
" erumpunt ex nubibus/' says Portus : ** Metaphora est k tempestate, 
" qu8B repente coorta in terras deferatur/' says Faber : and Boileau 
illustrates it by the *' abrupti nubibus ignes" of Virgil. I have endea- 
voured to preserve the metaphor. 

P. 67. confounds .... reveals — //«^op>f^«y .... fvciTftif ato. " Sentis 
** artem rhetoris ?" asks Faber : ** debuit enim dicere J^iOLpopu et 
" ivJ^UKVVTAi I at prseceps figura id jam actum reddit, quod etiamnum 
" agitur. Sed unde nata ilia est ? iK tS< ^a^TOffim fulminis, — 
** ffmrrrov — quod saepe citius in terram raptum videas, quam h nube 
•* prorumpere videris." 

There is a grace here peculiar, I beheve, to the Greek and Latin 
tongues, which is extremely beautiful when introduced with taste and 
judgment. It is, when the writer suddenly starts from the present, to 
one of the past tenses, in order to express the impetuosity and rapidity 
of an action : as Virgil, JEn, v. 242. 

ilia Noto citius, celerive sagitt& 

Ad terram fugit, et portu se condidit alto. 
" Swifter than the wind, or than an arrow, she flies to land, and now, 
** before we can speak the word, she has already run into the harbour.*' 

But the finest example perhaps in the Latin classic writers is that in 
Georg. i. 328. 

Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina mohtur dextra : quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit : fugere ferae : mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor : ille flagranti, &c. 
" We here see the beasts scudding away," says Trapp, ** and they are 
" gone, and out of sight in a moment :" and the effect of the storm has 
been equally rapid upon " mortal hearts." See also Georg. iv. 210. 
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Our old ballad- writers, whom we can hardly suspect of imitating the 



n any thing, have a singulai 
i;f ed with a similar design : c. g 



mode of phraae- 
in the Ballad of 



ancient classical 
ology, apparently 
Johnie Armstrong 

The king he writes a loving letter 
With hie own hand so tenderly ; 
And he hath sent it to Johnie Armstrong, 
To come and speak with him speedily. 

Border MId». i. IIU. 

It will scarcely be supposed that I quote this passage as having any 
relation to sublimity : but I do it as a curious instance of coincidence, 
where we should little expect to find it. 

In the Silva Crit. i. 17, Wakefield blames Toup for not remarking on 
this use of the aorist Aj^gpno'tr, to express the impetuosity and rapidity 
of the action, — that it is past sooner than words can be found to relate 
it. But it was scarcely to be eicpected that a scholar, in notes intended 
for scholars, should dwell on a matter familiar to every clever school- 
boy. He might, indeed, have mentioned, what is not of equally common 
occurrence, that the other past tenses as well as the aorist are employed 
by Longinus for the same purpose : as in sect, xvii, JidV** and iKwk- 

Perhaps it might have been expected that in sect. ixv. where Lon- 
ginus treats of change of tense, he would have particularly noticed this 
form of expression, 

P. 67. Anticipate me — C^aynaait — It may, perhaps, be deemed 
presumption in me thus to render the verb u^nyief/a.!. agwnat the whole 
host of translators and commentators : but I believe that the meaning 
of my author, as the context will shew, is thus more accurately 
expressed. That the primitive sense of the word is prieire, and that 
down is only a secondary meaning, is plwn enough from its ety- 
mology : — those, however, who prefer il, may easily substitute " your 
■' experience might enable you to teach others." 



P. 67. whether Sublimity or Pathos — fi Uti C4i>V( Ttf n -rSwi — 
If I had here used the word Pathetic, 1 should have been very wide of 
the author's meaning ; for we have adopted this term from the Greek 

and in so doing, instead of allowing to it the meaning of TdBet, or of 
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'roBnTiKhf^ as including in its idea the passions in general, we hav^ 
limited it to one of them, — to that of grief. The common reading is, 
indeed, fiddovi : and the annotators have wasted much learning and more 
ingenuity in attempts to reconcile the irreconcileahle terms v^^f and 
fiddovf* Notwithstanding these attempts, Weiske, with his usual judg- 
ment, declares '* Verba n ^Bovf mihi suspecta sunt : sed quoniam iis 
" remotis sententise numeri non optim^ cadunt, ea ferenda esse puto/' 
The emendation, however, first suggested by Doctor Tonstal ** rem acu 
** tetigit," and that without injury to the harmony of the period : and in 
adopting it I have the sufirage of a writer in the Classical Journal, No. 5« 
" Nullus dubito quin scribendum sit ^rdiovf^ Nusquam alibi vocem 
CdBovf usurpat Longinus, et TeiSovi egregie confirmant quae sequuntur : 

n ^UO'ify »0'T€p 7 A 'WOhhi. \v rolf Tet6rfT/)C07< Kelt S'tlfpfJLivotf AVTOyOfJLOV. . 

Aristotle, indeed, Poet. Lib, xii, uses the word Td6of, which Win- 
stanley renders by perpessio, in a somewhat difierent and more limited 
sense, for that part of a dramatic action, which is either painful or fatal ; 
as torture, wounds, or death exhibited on the stage : but, as he obviously 
employs it there technically to signify merely a particular division of the 
Grecian drama, his use of it does not at all invalidate the justice of 
Tonstal's emendation. 

P. 67. when anatomized — KATA^Kih.iri\joyt.ivA — Not very dissimilar 
to this passage of Quintilian : " Nam plerumque nudae illse artes nimia 
'' subtilitatis affectatione frangunt atque concidunt quidquid est in 
'' oratione generosius ; et onmem succum ingenii bibimt, et ossa dete- 
" gunt: quae ut esse, et adstringi nervis suis debent, corpore operienda 
" simt." Lib i. prsef. 

P. 68. both of an empassioned and elevated character — to1( TABfiTt- 
Koif KAi J^ivipfJLivoti — A proper distinction : for many passages abound 
with passion without being sublime : et vice versft. See sect. viii. 

P. 68. genuine Sublimity — yivijiof — ^This word seems to refer to 
the preceding ytvvATAt, Some have been inclined to understand it in 
the sense which we give to the word Genius. But by Genius, in the 
only acceptation which can be thought admissible here, we mean the 
inventive faculty : — ^which differs from Imagination, in that it supposes a 
real power of production, whereas Imagination refers only to the 
creations of the mind : — and from Taste, as it is the power of executing 
that, concerning which Taste only exercises an accurate judgment. But, 
if we consider the context, I think it will be apparent that the expression 
must here be restricted to *' genuine Sublimity :" and that the word 
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Genius, however limited, will be still of too wide i 
express the meaning of Longinus in this paieuge. 

P. 68. method and culture — fisSeifot — It is clear from the context 
that by fiiSaJ'of Longinus does not mean method only, or what Quiu- 
tilion calls dupogitio. but that he includes in it all the advnntages to be 
derived from the rules of criticism : and therefore, to embrace this 
enlarged meaning;, I have ventured to add, in the translation, the word 
culture. These rules of criticism, which serve to direct our judgment 
concerning the Sublime, did not originate in caprice, but are founded ou 
truth and general nature. Nor is it to be supposed that fine writing of 
every kind was originally tlie result of the laws of criticism : for it si 
to have existed antecedently to those laws, and to have fiimished the 
ground and foundation for them. Much less is it to be supposed that 
education, or an attention to critical rules, can compensate for the defect 
of native talent. This must pre-exist, as the baeie upon which that 
superstructure is to be built, for adjusting the symmetry and proportions 
of which criticism is to fiimish the rules, and taste to apply them. 
TJ Ji pucC ufari/Jav iltmi, 

'AyBfi-^Toiv ififiut Khw 

"npstiffai" iAsa'Scu. Pin 

Doctrina sed vim promovet insitam, 
Rcctique cultus pcctora roborant. Hor. 

Or as the same writer more expressly, and with his usual accuracy o^ 
taste, saya in hie Art of Poetry : 

Naturft fierct laudabile carmen, an arte, 
QuEesitum est. Ego nee studium sine divite venA, 
Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium : alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amic^. 
The judicious and experienced QuintLlian, also, in discussing the s 
question, arrives at a similar conclusion : " Scio quxri ctiam, naturane 

" plus ad eloquentiam conferat, an doctrina Si parti utrihbet 

" omnino alteram detrahas, natnra etiam sine doctrina multum valebit, 
" doctrina nulla esse sine natura poterit. Sin ex pari coeant, in medio- 
" cribua quidem utrisque majus adhuc nature credam e 
" consummatos autera plus doctrina: dcbere qu&m naturtc patabo." 
Lib ii. c. 20. And Cicero (pro Archia. c. S) may be regarded s 
ining up the enquiry: "Qaum ad natunun ezimiam atque illoBtrem 
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" accesserit ratio quaedam conformatioque doctrinae, turn illud nescio 
" quid praeclarum ac singulare solet existere." 

The result then of the whole enquiry seems to be this : 

1 . Sublimity of writing may exist independently of precepts : 

2. Precepts have been formed from the best examples : 

3. The foundation of sublime writing must be laid by nature : 

4. Nevertheless precepts are highly valuable ; inasmuch as they assist 
the judgment, refine the taste, and thus prevent defects from being 
mistaken for excellences. 

P. 68. when [like a vessel] without ballast — ka) di WiKtvS'vfO' 

T€pflt. " Optime hunc locum restituit Toupius ; sed leviori mutatione 

" velim scribere — Keti if iTiiuvS'vviri^a ri, tXosa etuTet ip ietvrtSv 

" ioAivTcti ovT» KAt Tdt ^lyoKA — ^vd oJt« ta lAy a/s,a.'* Classical 

Journal, No. 5. 

" Metaphora a navibus, quae cum leviorum habent saburram, fluctuant 

" jactantur, quatiuntur. Vide Suidam in tpfXA. Adde et locum Ovidii, 

" qui mihi olim mirifice placuit, et nunc hand minus etiam placet. 

" Loquitur de curru Phaethontis : 

" Sed leve pondus erat, nee quod cognoscere possent 

- " Solis equi : solitaque jugum gravitate carebat. 

" Utque labant curvse justo sine pondere naves, 

" Perque mare instabiles nimia levitate feruntur, 

" Sic onere insueto vacuos dat in aera saltus, 

*' Succutiturque alte, similisque est currui inani." 
^ Fabbr. 

P. 68. sometimes needs the curb — ivT» J^» Koi ^a/s,{vov — "Dice- 
" bat Isocrates se calcaribus in Ephoro, contra autem in Theopompo 
" frenis uti solere : alterukn enim exsultantcm verborum audacia repri- 
" mebat, alterum cunctantem, et quasi verecundantem incitabat." 

De brat. Lib. iii. c. 9. 
8BCTI0N III. 

[The lacuna at the commencement of this section is much to be 
regretted. It is supposed to have contained about a page ; and it is 
sufficiently apparent that this division of the treatise began with an 
enquiry Tfpi viroKWv oyKov, and proceeded to treat of those qualities 
of style which are injurious to the Sublime.] 

P. 69. The soaring radiance also on the hearth^-ni KAt KAyAfov 
a'/mai yidKi^ov ffkhAi — It is not very clear from what poet these absurd 
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verses are quoted : but the critics in general aceign them to .SiKhyhis. 
Joannes SiceUota aays that they are taken from a tragedy of Iris, the 
Orithyia ; and the words themselves confirm the asaertion. although no 
other writer makes mention of aach a drama of .'Eschylue. Orilhyis 
was the daughter of Erechthens king of Athens, and was courted and 
finally carried off. without her father's consent, by Boreas king of 
Thrace, and of the winds. In this latter capacity we may imagine him 
here, under the mortification of having his euit rejected, threatening to 
burn the palace of Erechtheus. even though they should carefully guard, 
or extinguish their fires ; 

ti Kai KeLfuviv aySai j^«k*«-tok fftAat. 

No one, I suppose, imy longer doubts the propriety of beginning the 
line with t'r ««<, as snggested by Ruhnken, or of admitting the correc- 
tion of Musgrave, -^iihiv for /Aiivm. in the second line. 
(i 5-itp tip' ioTiwyjiv 'i-\,a(j.ni -^.h^^w. 

It can hardly be requisite to point out, farther than it is done to our 
hands by the Critic, what SiceUota calls n stTsri* tov TaimaS, unless 
it be to notice that in the word xctTsei'Sptex^trs/xfU there is probably 
something low and culinary, which offended his delicate sense of pro- 
prietj'. Faber justly remarks that we have not the whole of the passage, 
MS it now stands ; since the expression " to vomit to the aky" does not 
at present appear in it. All such phrases are deservedly condemned : 
for true' Sublimity, while it deals with the beautiful, the grand, and the 
terrible, shuns, as its bane, the mean, the homely, and the disgusting. 

P. G9, bombast — 70 Titfa. fiiKnf iil^Sv — There seems to he here u 
play upon the word it^Sv for the phrase is borrowed. 1 think, from 
bad musicians when they play out of tune, — irxf^ fAhaf iS'ttr : which 
Longinus has adapted to his purpose by the alteration of a syllable — 
niJ'^p {qt dJ^eiv . This inane turgidity of style h well reprehended by 
the Critic : and our word bombast conveys a good notion of it. Bombast, 
we are told by Johnson, means a stuff of a so/t loose fextvre, used 
formerly ta satell the garment : and thence it is employed to signify 
bulk or shew, without solidity. 'Ciaa-ni ■J.''>,'""'^ " dpititi'U'tTA 
ffvmiHWtunifA'zva., Sect. x. 

P. 69. Leontinas Gorgias — AforTii'ay ropj-iou — He was a celebrnted 
orator of Sicily, and the father of the sophists. He dealt largely m 
conceits and affected ornaments of style, which some of the ancients 
stigmatized under the name of Tofy^a, while those who employed them 
in their writings were said rop>/^(/c. Demetrius Phnlereus de Hot-. 
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15. condemns him for labouring incessantly after the numerosa oratio, 
and other fopperies of composition, the love of which he imfortmiately 
transmitted to his pupil Isocrates. Plato, though he severely castigates 
Gorgias, in a Dialogue named after him, is not himself altogether free 
from the faults he condemns. The favourite figures of Gorgias, we are 
told„ were dmdiTAy lO'oxA'Afie, Tsipta^etf Keti ofjiotoriKiuTO, : and also 
that from him Critias and Thucydides " inflatum illud orationis genus, et 
" cristas, T^ iJLiyA\iyvu(jiO¥, km rnr o^pvv mutuati sunt." The 
Athenians appear, from the account of Troilus the sophist, mentioned by 
Langbaine, to have found him vitiis imitabilis ; for, having come to 
Athens on public business, as he was accustomed to treat the citizens 
with displays of ^his extemporaneous eloquence on subjects of their 
proposing, T«f ifjApA^ iKiivdus^ if aU fixscTfi^c&ro, lopre&f liuiKovv. 
Tovi S'i \oyoui AvTov KAfjLToJ^Af, — and the reason assigned was worthy 
of the conceit, because forsooth, Jfl'Tgp t3 Tup iKxpoviTAt rh (Tkoto^^ 
ovraf KAt ffvifiToi Kayoi rt^v avoiap. Merit however of some kind we 
may be sure he did possess, inasmuch as while all the other statues in 
the temple of the Delphian Apollo were only gilded, one of solid gold 
was erected by all Greece in honour of Gorgias. Brass, perhaps, was a 
scarce commodity in those days. 

P. 69. vultures — yvTis — Gorgias seems to have found this prize 
in iEschylus : * 

Trt^iKT* ATlfJLOfj TOVTITlfdJOr KaJS^V^ 

Sept. contra Thbb. 1023. 

Hermogenes, 'jr^i i/^i^. a. jtsp. 4. thinks the author of this figure 
deserving of such a sepulchre : rJ^ouf t% ydp iu'^iiyjovf rhvf yvTAt 
hkyovo'tv uw^p uffi fidhiO'TA A^tot* But it is nevertheless certain 
that few conceits have been more widely patronized and adopted both by 
Greeks and Latins, firom Lycophron to Ovid, as may be seen in the note 
of Toll on the passage. Boileau, however, maintains that it is admis- 
sible in poetry ; '' Cependant je doute qu' iUe d^lfit aux poetes de nostre 
siecle, et elle ne seroit pas en efiet si condamnable dans les vers :" and 
Bouhours is of the same opinion. But what would have been the 
feelings of Longinus, could he have foreseen that, in the genuine spirit 
of Gorgias, he was himself destined to be described by Eunapius as a 
living library, and a walking museum : ifjL'^^of CtCKioBniui and Tep/xci- 

P. 69. CalUstkenes-'^KA^iMjBivovi^Ue succeeded Aristotle as the 
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tutor of Alexander ; of whose life and actions he wrote a history. He 
was also the author of a. History of the Trojan War, and of some other 
treatiseB. His historical works are said to have eavoured more of the 
orator than of the judicious historian -, but he appears to have been a 
man of an enlarged mind and powerful intellect ; and his steady oppo- 
sition to Alexander's mad assumption of divine honours, brought him. at 
length, to a dreadful end. 

P. 69. ClUarchus — KAHTi/pj^ef — Another of the historianB of Alex- 
ander ; <f\»iufyi( fWHp. a man of cork, " Bpumoaum et eortice pinpu," 
Pers. k pKoi^o decortico : a writer of no solidity, aiming at more than 
he had genius to accomplish. 

The ^ofCiix or Ttfi^T'dfJUBf. eapistntta, was an invention of Marsyaa. 
consisting of a thong of leather, used by the players on wind instnunentB 
of music blown by the mouth, in order to compress the cheeks and 
prevent rupture. It left only a smell aperture, and thus augmented the 
potrer of the performer. Mention is made of it in Plutarch's Symposiacs. 
'a the Scholiast of Aristophanes, and elsewhere. Julius Pollnx has 
preserved an epigram of Archias the Hybliean trumpeter, on his decE- 
cating a statue to ApoUo, in gratitude for his having been enabled to 
proclaim the Olympic Games with his trumpet three several times, 
without bursting his cheeks or a blood-vessel, though he sounded with 
all 'his force and without a pofCiia. See Bumey's Hist, Mus. i. 377. 
The passage of Sophodea here referred to may be found quoted by 
Cicero, ad Aciicum, ii. 16. " Cnena quidem noster jam plane quid 
" cogitet nescio : 

" "tuff* ydf oJ fffldtpoVa'lc a.Cf^iv'Koi! iTI, 
" 'Aaa' a,ypini( juVajo-j poptTs/af inp." 
Great pains have been taken by some of the commentators to form a 
senarian verse from the words of Longinus, who probably, however. 
quoted the sense, as he usually does, without caring for the metre. 
Weiake understands him to say of Chtarchus " Exiguis quidem viribus. 
" sed magno conatu." 

P. 71). Amp)ucrate», Hegeiiat, Matrig — 'A;upiKp«T»u( - . . - . Very 
httle is now known of these three writers. Plutarch gives us a conceit 
of Hegesias ; " He did not wonder at the burning of Diana's temple at 
" Ephesus, since the Goddess was occupied at the time in her obstetric 
" office at the birth of Alexander." A conceit, says Plutarch, frigid 
enough to have put ott t&e fire ! " O quam vitium culpati," ?ays 
Pearce, " diquando m cnlpantem transit ! Plutarcbus enim hlc in 
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" reprehendendo Hegesisl plane alterum se Hegesiam ostendit." So 
true is the observation, 

Csedimus, inque vicem praebemus cmra flagellis : 
Vivitur hoc pacto. 
Had the works of the several obscure historians here referred to 
descended to us, we might perhaps have become acquainted with a few 
unimportant facts which are now lost ; and to this we may limit our 
regret : for it is probable that their writings would not have so entirely 
perished, had they merited preservation. See Bouhours Mamere de 
bien penser, pp. 38, 39. 

P. 70. when they think themselves inspired-— ir6ovffi£p uuflolf /o- 
Kovm( — " Professus grandia turget." Horace seems to have advanced 
to the very confines of good taste, if he did not, in a sportive humour, 
purposely transgress them, when he wrote 

" Sublimi feriam sidera vertice." 
But a certain translator thought he was rendering no more than justice, 
forsooth, to his original, by dilating the line into the following grandilo- 
quent distich : 

Sublime Fll spring aloft, nor cease to soar. 
Till starry glories beam around my brows. 
Langbaine thinks that Virgo's description of i£tna, i£n. iii. approaches 
too near the subject of reprehension in this section : 

Horrificis juxta tonat i£tna minis : 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad sethera nubem 
Turbine fumantem piceo, et candente favilla : 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et sidera lambit. &c. 
If, however, we except the *' sidera lambit," I do not see any thing here 
inconsistent with a correct and refined poetical taste, or injurious to the 
grandeur and magnificence of the description. 

P. 70. puerility — fcu^etKiSJ^if — ^Writers, who are always on the 
hunt for point and antithesis and epigrammatic smartness, are continually 
obnoxious to this fault. " Ni fallor," says Pearce, " optimus ille 
'* i£neidos auctor semel hujus vitii arguendus est: nam in iii. 181. 
" dicit Anchises, 

" Seque novo veterum deceptum errore locurum : 
'* ubi prae nimio studio proferendi antitheti scripsit novo, nullo, opinor, 
*' sensu : novo enim veterum respondet, sed nihil sententise addit ; imo 
'* puerilibus illam ingeniis quam virilibus aptiorem efficit." 

P. 70* trifling and affectation — fv^tjchp Ktti lutKo^nkor — Ruhnken 
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ie severe upon Pearce for admitting jgrtv^p, and trBnelating' it humite. 
*' Fearcius pro sud Gracie liagux iBteUigentid ^tTriitiy exponit humile .- 
."" quod ut Gnecfi doctis novum ct inauditum est, sic nihil verius Vosatanfl 
" conjecturft fuTmav, quse nee Tollio dUplicet." Vossioa is indeed 
unquestionably right in his conjecture ; but there really is no fair occa- 
sion for this cftsligation of Pearce. 

KttKo^MAoi'. " Hoc de onmi prava imitatione dici possit, ut et per se. 
" et & Quintil. ii. 3, 9, et viu. 3. 56. patet, tamen Gneci rhetoree 
" niaxime ueurpant lie omatu rtitnis mnbiiiwe et inepte qvsaito ; at sub 
" ^mAoi non imitatio, Bed sludittm et cttptditas intelligenda sit." Deme- 
triua Phal. sect. 190. " KnflitTip r» f<s^aA(Kfp(Tr« TctpiKtiTo i 

" fiwac eyaiiii^u •S'i ttUTifi 7$ KOitS oyi/ia,Ti JtsMo^MAoc. Quie deinceps 
" rei latius expUcandce causa di^putat, ea plane cum hoc loco conveniunt. 
" Plura congesait, etsi non optime digessit, Emesti in Lex. Technol. Gr. 
rhetoricre . " ' — Wb i b ks . 

Ce style figunJ dont on se fait vanity 

Sort de bon caraclfire et de la verity. 

Ce n'est que jeu de mots, qn' affectation pur«. 

Et ce n'eal point ainsi que park la nature. 

Mo LI IBB. 

P. 71. a parenthyrsvs — xapicSupirap — Having a shew of passion in 
an intense degree, excited by a trifling caoae, nhich, instead of raising 
sympathy only provokes ridicule. " Qui nihil potest tranquilly, nihil 
" lenitfer, nihil partita, definite, distinct^, facetit dicere, is furere apud 
" sanoa, et quasi inter aobrios bacchari viaolentus videtur." t'itwo. 
'Ecflufffw, bearing the Bacchic thyrsus in a real procession in honour 
of the God ; — Taifti, conlrary to. opposed to. nApwAi/pffof, a pseudo- 
bacchanal, — one who affects those feelings and gestures, nhich are 
natural and suitable to the other. 

" nrtpi^-fli^piriK, vilium orationis sublimitati verw contrarium. vox 
" Theodori Rhetoris, cujus Long. iii. mentionem facit. Ergo proprie 
" ^etptvfii'pa'a; est, plcnos non Bacchico, sed falao et spontc conccpto 
" furore, ..... In oratione autem erit vitium ejus, qui non ipsis rebus 
'■ commovetur, sed affectum aliunde accipit, eponte et ex arbitrio 
" ingenii sui." Erneati, Lex. Technol. Gr, Rhetorics. 

" Longinus reprehendit ■jrafiy^u^aa!, quern nominal, orationem alieno 
" loco, aut ultra modum, condtatam ; cum motus excitatur intempeet- 
" ivus et inanis, ubi motu nihil est opus ; vel immodicus, ubi mediocrem 
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** r^ desiderare videatar. Hoc qui agat, is Longino videtur ebrius, ac 
** talis qualem Cicero judicat fiirere apud sanos, et quasi inter sobrio^ 

** bacdiari vindientiun Hinc illud geuus Furiarum, quo decla- 

" matores, ut exorditur Satyrici effector [Petronius] inquietantur, ut 
" proclament iata, quibus excitetur riaus, i^i^TfiKoru Tpoj ovk i^i^rtf- 
" KOTAfi ut loquitur Longinus." — lo. Gul. Bbrgbri de Naturali Pul- 
ckritudine Orationis. 

Martial has an Epigram, vi. 19, which admirably exposes to ridicule the 
TApivBvpo'Oft errant, of some pleader of his day, whom he calls Pbstumus. 

Non de yi> neqite csede, nee veneno, 

Sed lis est mihi de tribos capellis : 

Vicini queror has abesse furto : 

Hoc judex sibi postulat probari. — 

Tu Cannas, Mithridaticumque beHum, 

£t peijuria Punici fororis, 

£t Sullas, Mariosque, Muciosque, 

Magnll voce sonas, manuque totd. : — 

Jam die, Postume, de tribus capellis. 
Writers of this stamp delight ** To pen a billet with an eagle's plume :" 
and, as Cicero says, " fluctua in simpulo exitant/' Their style is full of 
spurious, unnatural, misplaced, ill-timed, extravagant enthusiasm. They 
exhibit ** the contortions of the Sibyl, without her inspiration :" whereas 
" true passion plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
" Arethusa and Mincius, nor tells of rough Satyrs with cloven heel/* 
VersibuB exponi tragicis res comica non vult. Hor. 
P. 71. of the Passiona — T«pi fJt.iy r^v ^raAnTtK^v — ^This treatise on 
the Passions in a separate work, to which he also refers at the end of the 
present, wa3 most probably written, but now lost. " O Musw," says 
FsJier, " quantum damni fecimus !" 

On this subject the reader may profitably peruse Quintihan, Lib. vi. 
Cap. ii. 

SBCTION IV. 

P. 71. /rigidity — toS •^'^X^^ — ^^ ^^ heeu justly remarked that 
** a metaphcHT seldom runs into frigidity, a simile frequently." Indeed 
no figure is so liable, as this, to be, through the indulgence of fancy, 
diluted with cold conceits, till all its energy and vigour are dissipated 
and lost. And this is quite consistent with the account given by Aris- 
totle of the four sources of frigidity, which may be seen stated and 
illustrated in his Rhetoric. Sec. iii. 122 Sylburg. 
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uaia{ — A historian of Taurominium in Sicily. 
His work was held in great esteem ; and Cicero amply confinns 
all that is here epoken in his comraendatian. " Timsus, quantiun 
" judicxre posBoni, long^ eniditissimue, et rerum copia, et senten' 
■' tiarum Tarietate, abundantMsimuB, et ipsa coiupositione verborum 

■ non impolitus." De Oratore, ii. 14. He was not, 

however, equally well spoken of by all : which may have arisen 
from that proneness to censure to which Longinus afterwards 
alludes ; an unamiable propensityj which he indulged to such a degree 
that the Athenians, playing upon his name, called him Epitimxus, or the 
Censorious. And this fault was aggraTated by his utter insensibility to 
his own defects. " In aliorum vitiia Lj-nceus, talpa in propriis." 
Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inimctis. 
Cur in amiconis vitiis tarn cemis acutum, 
Quam aut aquila, aut serpens Epidaurius ? Hoa. 

P. 71. novelty — Jifsf yaiiiTin — The same thing is described in 
Sect. V. as ri x.atvtKtTwS'w Tipi rae rhuusK.—taid Quintilian justly 
remarks, " quod solas captanti sententias, multas neceasc eat dicere leves, 
" frigidas, ineptas." Lib. viii. 5. 

P. 71, on the war against the Perriant — iIWp rau -rfit nipfftw 
irnhif^i^j — This panegyric was composed for the purpose of urging Philip 
to attack the Persians, and not, as some have understood the words, to 
eulogize him for their defeat. 

P. 71. of the Macedonian — MdxsJ'Jt'of — There is an acute remark 
ou this passage in the annotations of Faber. " Non possum mihi per- 
" suadere ita locntum fuisae Di. Longinum, Debuit enim ^S ao'^iaT* 
" opposuissc nomen aliquod dignitatis aut officii ; neque alia ipsins $en- 
" tentia esse potuit, quam, ' Egregia vero Impcratoris cum umbraticti 
" ' BophistEL comparatio !' Quamobrem lego nytfjLrivet non Vla.Kii'ivK" 
By this alteration the antithesis unquestionably is strengthened : but 
without the authority of a single codex, nihil mutandum eenseo. 

P. 72. thirty— TfiAKti'in* — We learn from PauEanias that the siege 
of Messene lasted only tKentg years. The conjecture of Faber as 
to the cause of this error in Longinus. if it be an error, is highly 
probable ; viz. that it arose from some transcriber having admitted into 
his manuscript a K the character for thtrtij, instead of a k that for 
twenty ; owing probably to the upper right-hand stroke of the latter 
having been accidentally defoced in his copy. Longinus, however, 
may, after all, be right in his mention of thirty years ; since the 
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Messenians appear, from Diodorufi Siculus, to have afterwards revolted ; 
and thus ten more years than those mentioned hy Pausanias may 
have elapsed before Messene was finally subdued. 

P 72. those heroes of literature — Hp»€f iKeivot — Xenophon and Plato^ 
disciples of Socrates he designates as heroes, on account of their elo- 
quence. Some of the grammarians entertained a fancy that Homer 
intended to represent the three forms of eloquence, the deUberative, the 
demonstrative, and the judicial, in his three heroes, Menelaus, Nestor, 
and Ulysses, respectively : where he says of Menelaus, D. iii. 

iTiTpo^eU^nv ayo^iui 

of Nestor, II. i. 

K Kcti iirh y^tiffcnf (Jii^irof yhVKiay piip AuJ^i. 
of Ulysses, II. iii. 

Moreover, they have not scrupled to derive the word i?p«<, TAptl to 

iptiv KAi hiynv. These conceits are very properly classed by Lang- 

baine among the " ^i^rroKiO'^ieu grammaticorum." 

P. 72. pupils of their eyes — rSy iy roif o^daXfAotf TApSiym — ^The 

common reading, as it stands at present in Xenophon, (in Rep. Laced.) 

is BAKAfjLoiif which is probably the true one; but Toup has shewn that 

the reading quoted by Longinus is of very ancient authority, and it was 

perhaps the only one known in his time. The passage turns upon a play 

on the word xoptf, which bears the two-fold signification of TApBivo^ and 

yKnvn — a virgin and the pupil of an eye ; and by a metalepsis y/^ivn is 

occasionally used for VApBivof ; as in Homer (II. fl.) Iffi Koxfi y\nvfi — 

Passages of this kind constitute a complete crux interpretum, incapable, 

in general, of being rendered into another tongue. In the present case, 

however, our word pupil has also a twofold signification, of which I 

have endeavoured to avail myself, in order to render the passage, with 

the remarks upon it, intelligible to an English reader. 

P. 73. than by the eye — if ir rotf o^BA^fjLoii — ^Thus Antiphanes 

denies to the eyes the power of concealing either amorous propensities^ 

or a love of tippling : 

Kpti'^y ^itJ^iA, 

innvnA takka tU J^vfAtr av 'Trhh J^voly 

olyoy T« Tivwy iU Ip^TA T* ifJLTiO'eiy* 

AfjL^oTipA fJLnyvu yoLp ato rSy ChiyLixAToy* 

Poet Mm. 481. 
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P. 73. ceremojdes of the nuptial feast — ivii*.AKv^t\f'iKv — The bridal 
ceremonies of the Greeks were numerouB, and by a common figure, one 
of these is here put for the whole. The a.ra.KO.Kwnnfia. strictly 
Fpeaking. means either the act of unveiling the bride, or the bridal pre- 
sentH which, on that occasion, she received from the bridegroom. It is 
also used to signify the day on which the bride first appeared among 
her friends without the nnptial vei! ; which, according to Hesyehius, 
was the third after the marriage. It means also the marriage feast 
celebrated on that day. Thus, in the Gospel of St. John ii. v. I, "and 
" the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee." — 

P. 73. writing tablets — t^( Jixrouf — These writing tablets were 
thus denominated from their triangular form, resembling the Greek 
letter A, or more probably they were of a square form when opened 
for writing, and closed by a fold in the diagonal, thus . Thev 
were sometimes mode of brass, or of stone ; and at other times of wood, 
as of Cypress, on account of its supposed indestructibility. 

P. 73. memoriea — firiifj^cK — No doubt the conceit here condemned 
consists in using [ivi[Aetf for jAriifj^itTit, — the faculty of memory, for the 
memorial ; and attributing to that faculty the material substance of 
which the tablets were formed. See the paesage in Plato v. Legg. It 
would not, perhaps, have appeared altogether so objectionable in poctrv. 
It reminds ub of j^schylus, Prometh. vinct : 

and of Shakspeare, Hamlet : 

Yea, from the tablet of my memory 
I'll wipe away all trivial fond records .... 
And thy commandment all alone shall Uve 
Within the book and volume of my brain. 
Horace. I fear, has a conceit not easily to be excused. Carm. iv. 4. 

vel Enrns 

Per Siculas equitavit undae. 
and Euripides, in Phten. 220. 

The following also are ^usdem fariiue : Theognis, ^ifl^iy^ a.yjifi'ai, 
for a bow. Euripides, orT!pa>Tm ttpf^eto't, for ships: j£schylu3, r.iiffi< 
■mKaS .... Kifif. dust, the brother of mud ; Agam. G03 : and naatit 
wpof, the brother of fire, for smoke ; Sept. contra Th. 500. Plantus, 
" ulmorum greges :" Cicero, " cmh foraices:" Pnidentius, "phalanx 
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" undarum :" Terence, ** expuere miseriam :" Juvenal, " fiemar excla- 
" mare coegit." &c. 

P. 73. lying in repose — KATaitel(JLtyA — I conjecture that this was 
originally written KtnaxotfjtJifjAvA — ^in reference to jutStvA/y. The walls 
were the long waUs, connecting the City with the Pineeus, which the 
Spartans had thrown down ; as appears from the life of Lysander in C. 
Nepos. The puerility consists in the attribution of sleep to the prostrate 
walls ; more especially as nothing had preceded to qualify the harshness 
of the trope. Instead of the word vjrttfiairtufbajt we now find in the 
text of Plato, vi. Legg. iTiu^iaTiu^tu, — which I prefer. 

P. 73. eye sores — iKynJ^ivAf ipOAKfiSy — ^Faber thinks Longinus 
might have spared this conceit ; but his chief reason would not be very 
vahd in a court of criticism ; namely, that Alexander the Great was so 
much pleased with it, as to apply it to the Persian ladies. Such, indeed, 
is Plutarch's account, in his Life of Alexander ; but Photius, £p. 49, 
relates the matter difierently, that he called them, not iKyni^oftt/s^ but 
Co\i<^etf oiJLiAeLrm. This, however, is no great improvement. 

P. 74. posterity — irp^ rlv tualyet — Stephanus reads ^p3f rhv €ti£vA 
ATAPTa^ and Manutius begins the next section "Axfltrrft taut« iivrrot. 
This determined Toll to leave ATarrA, as Stephanus had done, at the 
close of the fourth section ; and so commences the fifth with TaSta 
fjLiVTot TA ovTOfi x«T.A.« which reading Hudson found also in the Ely 
M. S. 

SBCTION V. 

P. 74. fondness for novelty — KdJviffTouJ^or — The fault here repre- 
hended is the same with which, in the preceding section, he had charged 
Timseus, Ipatf roS ^kvAi roncuf dii Ktmf. He means, I think, that 
love of antithesis, point, prettiness, and fieur-fetched conceit, at which 
Seneca, among the Romans, was perpetually aiming, and with which he 
vitiated the literary taste of his country ; the same fiiult ¥rith which Dr. 
Young, in spite of his numerous grand and splendid passages, too fre- 
quently cloys and wearies his readers. 

P. 74. metaboles — ijhtaCoKa} — Longinus treats of the figure hyper- 
bole in several parts of his Treatise, and of the ^x-KnBvrrixA in his twenty 
third section ; but he no where uses the word /Exsret^oAi), as a figure 
of speech. I suspect, therefore, that for furACoXAi we ought in this 
place to read (jLtTtt^o^At, though, without the support of any M. S. I 
make no alteration. Manutius and Pearce omit the word altogether ; 
and Toll, More, and Toup pass it over in their translations, ¥rithout 
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assigrung any reason for the o 

but if vie must have either metabolea o 

as liable to abuse as the former. 



Perhaps it can weU be spared ; 
metaphors, tbe Uitter are quite 



P. 74. a eritical judgment — it tbc Ki>yuv Kfiait — Toll quotes, in 
iliustration of thia passage, the well-known words of Hippocrates, (de 
dieb. jadicator. c. 1.) jxiya //ipsf iyiif^aj int i'v)(¥iif uvai, ri ^tivaa- 
^aj xAToax-mrka^as •jtpi ru¥ ytyfafiiiimy o(i9b( : and then, with 
much naivete he proceeds to give us a test, by which he invites us to 
detenniae whether he has himself arrived at this final result of literary 
eiperience, " Exemplmn nostrse, fortaasean infelicis, Kfiirtit hue 
" adscribendnm duxi, ut et lector suum exerceat judicium. Eztrema 
" ^nes Sibyllam adloqucntia verba sunt in sexto divini operis : 
,.-.-. Foliis tantum ne carmina manda, 
Ne turbata volent rapidia ludibria ventis. 
Ipsa canas, oro. Finem dedit ore loquendi- 
'* Aut ego mirum in modum fallor, aut boc ultimum hemietichimn ab 
'■ alio quovia poti'us iuepto homine, quam 4 Virgilio profectum est. 
*■ Ckinsulantnr aures. Qui ferent illud oro et ore in codem versu? 
*■ Conaulatur item ratio : et respiciut ilia ri aauvivrav." See also 
Weiake's Dissertatio Critica, Sect, ra. 

P. 74. retult — iTiyisynfUL — " Nil verius. nil melius :" says Faber, 
" nam critica facultas veluti flos est Tift tusuiaf, ««i e*A»TO»ou J'iS'aynf. 
" et qui ibi sunt, ad sununom venere." .... 

P. 74. preceptg — TitpetyyiKfiairi — The common reading is -reLfety- 
yiK/iATi ; but More suggests irrfpetj-j-tAfwwi in the plural, which is 
better; and renders it " quantum quidem iffia pracipieiido potest^" 
Weiake, " quatenua dtcere licet per prxcepta :" scil. acquiri posse illam 
judicandi sollertiam." Toll is singularly parapbrastical, but much to the 
same purpose; " Qua; quoniam via longior eat, agedum despiciamos, 
'■ ecquo breviore llexu, per quondam veluti pnccipiendi rationeni, ad 
" banc judicandi facuttatem pervenire valeamus." For my own part, I 
suspect a menda in the word To.fo.yykf'.fJ^ri : and I fancy that Toll 
himself was not satisfied with it. May we not imagine something like 
wf iWiiv h Tttfifyai, iiy.iMt itTtv&ii' Tofltf. h.t.K. 1 



V. 75. thai — ef/oT/ — I should certainly read, with Robortelli, 
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The beginning of this section is obviously cormpt and defective, so as 
to leave an interpreter merely a choice of difficulties. The first period is 
not only too long, but its grammatical construction is also very far from 
being either clear or correct. This has been observed by Weiske ; but 
I cannot assent to his remark that " fortassis auctor partem gravissimam 
" disputationis suae ab insigni periodo ordiri, atque etiam extern^ ora- 
'* tionis specie novum rerum ordinem significare voluit." His instance 
from Sect xxii. is not to the purpose ; for, in that, it was clearly the 
intention of Longinus to give, more suo, an example of the figure of 
which he was treating. Whether it was judicious to introduce such a 
figure as the Hyperbaton, into a didactic treatise, is a question which we 
are not now to discuss : that he did intend to introduce it, there can be 
no doubt. 

As to the passage before us, I have availed myself of every plausible 
suggestion of the critics, respecting its punctuation and phraseology, and 
have done the best I could with it : and I hope that I have not aggra- 
vated the confusion and inelegance of a sentence, which has manifestly 
suffered in its transmission to our times. 

P. 75 . may exhibit a specious grandeur — pdtyrdurict^ i'xoi TotAvTviv — 
Both in the M.S.S. and in the early edd. there is much discrepancy as 
to the Greek text in this passage : but the reading S^o/ roiAvrnv from 
the Parisian Codex is so 8atisfEu;tory, that I should not have noticed it, 
except for the occasion it seems to afibrd of inserting some rules from 
Porson and Bastius, which may be found more at large in Weiske's note, 
relating to certain abbreviations of not infrequent occurrence ; and which 
I believe will be deemed both curious and useful. 

A small line placed above a vowel, represents the letter v, and occurs 
only at the end of a word, or of a line ; as i^rt for urir : whereas if 
such a line be placed above a consonant, it stands for «& ; as Tpeupovvrdu 
for TAptupovvTAt : and this is found indiffierently in the middle of a 
word, or at the end. Thus also for ATAKAtf they wrote atKaI^, — and 
as the line, when made with pale ink, might easily escape the eye of a 
transcriber, it might happen that he would write ATKAi^ instead of 

ATAkAif From a similar cause TlApyiifeiV, a servant's name, has 

been confounded with 'jfApAukvm : and when in the word \')(0VTm, the 
second syllable ends one line, and the third is placed at the beginning 
of another, the word has been found written i^oray. 

A small line placed over the vowel /, is found to represent a, both in 
the middle, and at the end of words. The mark ^ (which is frequently 
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used to signify a short quantity.) when placed above, means ei>. and the 
circumflex ' in a like situation ia put for ai. Hence TKrii'^^iJAt means 
xA«Tfia{ouffit/, and dS^t'i^'ffen means a.J'uyia.^tivuai. Now. as these 
minute characters might cosilv escape the notice of a copyist, it is quite 
obvious to what a host of variantts lectiones their omissioa or improper 
introduction would be perpetually giving birth. Hence the confusion in 
words ending in i^uf and la^as. in iS'ik and laJHf, and proper names in 
it and mt. These remarks may be of use to such as venture to amuse 
themselves in the seductive field of verbal criticism. 

P. 75. Ihorouffhh/ examined — aJ'a.TTvtTffifi.tVit — a very expressive 
metaphor, derived from the unfolding or expanding a book or napkin, or 
the Uke, for the purpose of examining whether any thing may not have 
been folded up in it. We are often better pleased, at first, vrith super- 
ficial ghtter and gaudy ornament, than with that real eloquence, 

Judicis argutum quae non formidat acumen : 
and it requires a chastened judgment, with a well exercised taste, to put 
us [effectually on our guard against this kind of meretricious beauty. 
Hence it so frequently happen.-; that what has gratified us in the hearing, 
proves offensive to at in the reading : for the passages are then a-vAirlvs- 
aifnita, — the eye has time to dwell upon them, and the mind to unfold, 
and to examine what is in them ; and being found destitute of eoliditv 
and substantial merit, they sink to their proper station, and produce only 
disgust and apersion. 

Copia cui fondi longe pidchcrrima : quam si 

Auditu tenus acciperes, deflata placeret : 

Di»cussam scires solidi nil edere sensus. 

P. 75. io/ty transport — yaSfif ri *c«STitjU« — This is the reading 
of the Ambrosian M.S. and it is now received without controversy. 
It well describee that style, which, in the words of Petronius, Sat. c. 3, 
" naturali qnadam pulchritudine exsurgit." Boileau tells us that the 
Great Cond^, on hcarmg this passage, exclaimed " Votld le SubiinK f 
"' voilA son veritable earactere .'" 

Dr. Gregory's theory of Sublimity seems to be, that the sensation is 
produced always and entirely hy amplitude of some kind or other. 
I am incUned to his opinion. The amplitude of the object in nature, 
or of tile idea in writing, demands an effort of the mind to expand 
itself, so as to embrace that object, or that idea. This effort is the 
cause of the yitCptiv Aftt^nfi^. and of the j^afti uii [iiyAAAuyia., 
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with all the other delightful sensations belonging to snblimity. High 
" degrees of excellence, by an original principle of the mind, excite 
" wonder and astonishment, — ^the same emotion as is produced by 
" amplitude. A great degree of qnalUy has here the same efiect upon 
*' the mind as vastness of quantity ; and it produces its effect in the same 
" manner, by stretching and elevating the mind in the conception 
" of it." — Essay on Tabtb. 

Nor is this at variance ¥rith the opinion entertained by Lord Aber- 
deen. " I think that, in all cases of the moral sublime, it may be justly 
** stated that whatever tends to create ideas of superior energy and 
" force, producing thereby an elevation and expansion of mind, [i'Tdti- 
" fiTtu Ti ifJuSv i 'vf'Up^A] is its real and efficient cause. I am per- 
" snaded also that, in visible objects, all such qualities as are capable of 
" exciting similar sensations, must be considered as the only sources of 
'* sublimity." — Grxcian Architbctttrx, p. 5. 

P. 75. continued ruction — ar ri cvw/if WiffKvrii}^ — ^That is, if 
you follow up the contemplation, — if you dwell upon it. Toup thinks it 
ought to be tTrta^KVjrn, that it may refer to the i[jippm, the man of intel- 
ligence mentioned before : but to this alteration Wakefield refuses his 
assent, and, more suo, proposes another still more bold, av aJrd avvi- 
^£f i*x't^K9irif. " Hac mutatio, says Weiske, minime convenit orationi 
" Longini," I see no occasion to disturb the text. 

P. 76. impossible to dismiss from the thoughts — dJ^vpetro^ it kat^^a- 
yAO'TAO'if — Toup says that KATt^Avd^TAff'tf is an elegant word, the 
sense of which cannot be fully expressed in Latin. He approves of 
Pearce's version " Cui impossibile est obsistere. Quod deprimere vel 
" diminuere nequeas :" and points out its opposition of meaning to 
TiTrii J^iy A? ri (FVH'xJ^i iTiffKo^n, which he wonders that the trans- 
lators had not noticed. For my own part, judging from the context, I 
am better satisfied vrith the sense given by Moras, "plane non dimittere 
" ex animo possis," " lUud autem KATi^Aitda'Tn^if" says Toup, " quod 
" in plerisque Editis est, ne Grsecum quidem est, et pnelo, non Manu- 
" tiano, acceptum referendum est." This is, I take it, a fling at Toll 
and Faber. 

P. 76. independent — Affvfipdvm — ^The force of this word may be 
easily gathered from the remark of Weiske : " iavupafot Longino hie 

dicuntur judices, qui non de composito sententias ferunt eandem in 

partem, sed quorum quisque, re non communicata cum cateris judicibus, 
" pro fide, sua, et pro eo, quod ipsi videtur justum et verum, statuit." 
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P. 76. five — TiiTf — I do not consider that Lgnginue intends here 
abeolutely to limit the eources of Sublimity in writing to the j(ii« he haa 
enumerated ; but merely to suggeBtkhat, if ety fiToi tk, these five we 
the most copious, ywi/Aurcncti. ^ 

P. 76. grotindwork — iJajOft -ritiii — Thia word is usually translated 
foundation, or bans : which gives us an incorrect metaphor, instead of 
one, which is not, I think, incorrect in the Greek. Properly, the word 
ineaiis the compact, level Hoor of earth or other material, which formed 
the groundwork, on which the tiled or tessellated pavement was laid. In 
a looser acceptation, however, it signifies the ground, the soil; from 
which -my Hi, springs, take their rise. But what is l\i<i foaadatioa or 
' basis of a source ? 

Cicero seems to have employed the same metaphor. Ub. i. de Oralore, 
cap. 21. " Eloquentem vero, qui mirabilius et magnificentiug, augere 
" poasit atque omare quae vellet, omnesque omniimi renim, quit ad dieett- 
" dum pertinereni, fontes, animo ac memoria contineret." And Horace, 
" Scribendi rect& eapere est ct principium et/ons." 

P. 76. a sticcess/ul boldness in regard to the sentiments — to wtpi t« 
vBiiffiK dJ'fiTnSaKiiv — I am aware that I have failed to give all the force 
of this ezpreaaion in my tranalutiou. Pearce renders it " felix audocia." 
suggested probably by the " feliciter audet" of Horace. This may 
express the Critic's meaning, but not ail hia meaning. 'Aifpof ia grown 
la matariti/, ripe, as */pot nap^rjf, ripe fruit, tojHov aJ'fiv, a well- 
grown, robust bov. Hence a.j'f'oa, to render strong, to ripen, augment, 
enrich. 'ETiif oAw, one who hits the mark, accomplishes his purpose, is 
successful. The full idea, then, seems to include boldnees, copiousness, 
richness, — all, succesBfuUy and happily applied. But how is the whole 
of this to be expressed without a periphrasis ? 

P. 76. on Xenophon — Tifi Sivm^avTai — 1 have elsewhere (Diss, i.) 
stated the reasons for my persuasion that the two friends, Longinua and 
Terentianus, had once stood to each other in the relation of Preceptor 
and Pupil. These reasons are not shghtly corroborated by the passage 
before ns ; since they obviously refer to something which had formerly 
passed, when they read Xenophon together .- and, if the word ia M. S. S. 
Vat. 2, et Laur. — i.ftaa,jii^i», — be the right, (of which I have no doubt.) 
it was a lecture confined to themselves. In this lecture, it here appears. 
some remarks on to o/pfTiifoAoF had been made by the Preceptor, 
which he now recalls to the recollection of his former Pupil. There is 
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no reason to suppose, with Faber, Langbaine, and others, that Longinus 
here refers his friend to a separate Treatise, which he had written con- 
cerning Xenophon. 

P. 77. there is one which Cacilius — o KdHKiKiof ivriv a, — Weiske 
was so much dissatisfied with the common reading, oTi tSv Tirrt 
fjLOfim i KAtKt^iof iffTtr a, TdtpiA/TfK, that he has, in defiance of all 
the M.S.S. and edd. substituted o KeuxiKiof Ir n TAfkhimv* It does, 
indeed seem strange that Caecilius should be charged with omitting some 
unspecified number out of so few as five divisions, and that the remarks 
which follow should apply to merely one of them, — ^the Passions, — 
without even a hint at the others. I am unwilling, nevertheless, to 
alter the received text so feur, without authority : but would diffidently 
ask whether we might not read rZf *jrkvTi fjLopiov o KcuxiAio^ iffnp o 
xapiArTftF, fiJ< Xflti rd ^tf'flof. 'AfAtA«/* akK* t) — x.t,K ? 

P. 77^ the Aloadm — towV ^KhMdLi'ajs — ^This absurd tradition con- 
cerning the attempt of the giant brothers, Otus and Ephialtes, to storm 
heaven, by piling mountains on each other, seems to have taken its rise 
from the corrupted records of the early world : and it probably refers to 
the fedl of the rebellious angeb, ** who kept not their first estate,*' 
blended with fabulous accounts of the attempt to build the tower at 
Babel, and the subsequent frustration of that enterprise. As the narra- 
tive, however incredibly related, was susceptible of high poetical 
embellishment, we need not wonder that it has been a favourite with 
the poets : as Homer, Virgil, Q. Calaber, and others. The story relates 
that these promising youths, who increased an ell in stature every year, 
were only nine years old when they made this bold attempt ; and Homer, 
Od, A. 314, thinks they would have succeeded, had they arrived at the 
stature of puberty : K^ti vtl n%» i^iiiKt^CAV^ ci SCtif /uirpor ix^rro. 
Claudian has made a very ridiculous picture of the giants piling up the 
mountains, where he represents one of them with a river running down 
his back, from a mountain which he is bearing on his shoulders to the 
pile. 

P. 77. amanjif the teachers of oratory — n«tpc6 yt fjLn¥ rxTn firopat — 
The different kinds of speeches mentioned in this passage, were desig- 
nated thus, I conceive, rather from their subject, than from the occasions 
for which they were con^posed. They seem to have had no connection 
with the real affiedrs of life, but to have been merely the /taAircei, or 
exercises of the schools ; either written and spoken by the rhetores for 
the display of their own talents as teachers, or by their scholars, to shew 
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the progress made under their tuition. " Que oHtentandi ing«nii causa," 
says Langbaine, " vel privatim in echalb, vel pnhlice in convent ib«8 et 
festis rhetores declamltabant, ea nunc TrafATiKii TMf fnrifaiy, none 
i-riifu^iis, et duftdstif WjAfxrizdit nunc J^ii^fit vocantur. . . . 
Qualea aunt Fanathenaicn veterum oratorum. Inde factum ut qux 
reliqui iynff^iaaTiK^, Arislotolea i-riS't'itTix.i appellarel." 
P. 78. the enthusiastic phrertsy — TVtJftarat tviovaigirrix.B!/ — "Noil 
potest gjaude aliquJd ct supra cieteros loqui, nisi mota mens. Cum 
vulgaria et aolita contempsit, instinctuquc sacru surrexit excelsior, 
time demum aliquid cecinit grandiua ore mortali. Non potest sublime 
(juidquam. et in arduo posituiu contingere. qnamdiu apud se est- 
Desciscnt oportet k soUto, et eSeratur ; et mordeat fnenoe, et rectorem 
rapiat suum, eoque ferat, quo per se limuissel ascendere." Seneca de 
Tram}, ammi. C. xv. Toll. 

P. 78. iitspiyation of PhabuM hinaelf — yaiCd^^av Tout kiy»u( — The 
Pythoness was said euCei^iiy when, according to Claadian, 

Totum spirant prmcordia Phxbum ; 
and Lycophron says of Cassandra, 

Aitfttifciyiit ipviCa^tv in Ka.iu£r a-Tta., Lanob. 

Faber eays that our AutJior's meaning here is " divino quodam impetu 
" oratiooeui ita attollere, ut nihil mortale sonet : et mens tale aliquid 
■' spiret, at fjecundo Dei prKsentia iUapau gravida videatur." 



P. 78- natural grandeur of tentiment — ri fjityitKi>piii( — We hove 
here the quahty described in the last section as t3 wfpi T«f MvxriK 
(t/p!T)ifii\op, represented by a different term ; and by combining the 
sense of them both, we arrive at a more distinct apprehension of the 
Critic's meaning. The " boldness of thought," there spoken of, we are 
told, indeed, is one of the avOiyitSt ffua^MS/f, but the very term ri 
/ityaKBOvU, contains in itself the indication of its origin ; intimating 
that it is not the result of education, but that it eonsista in native 
grandeur of conception and elevation of sentiment. Hence it arises that 
true Sublimity shews itself altogether independent of language, and 
capable of impressing our roinds without its aid. It resides in the senti- 
ment, and defies the eyanetcence of words, " Hardly any change will 
" affect Subhmity of sentiment, which, as ages roll on, will be per- 
" petually poured but from one to another ; and, in the existing Ian- 
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*' guage of the present, be preserved from the obsolete idioms of the 
" past." — Cato to Lord Byron, p. 55. 

P. 78. to train our souk to grandeur of conception — ivttT^k^Uf Tpo^ 
Tdi fiiyiin — The possibility of doing this is shewn in the instance of 
Virgil ; the characteristic of whose genius is rather correctness than 
grandeur of imagination. Yet even he occasionally lashed himself into 
unusual efforts of sublimity. Juvenal has noticed the passages in which 
he has done this. Sat. vii. 71, where he refers to JEneid i. 127, 146, 
155, and ii. 623-36, and vii. 518-25, and xii. 332. 

P. 78. how, it may be asked — Tha, pti^ii^ TphTor ; — Moms answers, 
the means are threefold : 1. The cultivation of that intellectual 
grandeur, — [JL^yet^o^^offtivn, — ^which distinguishes Homer, Alexander, 
Moses : Sect. x. zi. 2. The imitation and emulation of great writers : 
Sect. xiii. xiv. 3. Accustoming the mind to the conception of splendid 
imagery : Sect. xv. The recapitulation at the end of the fifteenth 
section might appear to countenance this threefold division ; but what 
becomes, then, asks Weiske, of the distribution of the whole treatise 
under five heads, made by Longinus himself in the eighth section ? 

P. 78. the echo-^ATYix^H-'^ — ** Vocis imago." — It is obvious enough 
that grandeur of conception precedes sublimity of language, although it 
requires not necessarily the aid of language for its conveyance to the 
mind of another. The -^sKn hvotcty the thought unclothed with words, 
is sometimes capable of a majesty, TeLvTOf J^^nA.orepof' Koy\sy beyond 
the power of language to express. Of this, the passage here referred to, 
is an apt illustration : 

AAA* iyi cTfupo, Ava^i "ly Ito^ Kcti fjLvBov AKoua'nf 
if/ATi^ov' i^dyLAtroy <ri fiivof kai dyiyopA BvfjLoy. 
£( i^etuny i /i (jl hvS'iv AfJiisCiTo, Cii J^i [jLtr aKKa^ 
^|,t/p^eif eif "^EpiCof viKvur KATATiBytiatrm'. Odyss. xi. 561. 
and Virgil affords us a passage, inferior in dignity, indeed, to that of 
Homer, but nevertheless a fine imitation : 

lUa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 
Nee magis incepto vultum sermone movetur, 
Quam si dura silez, aut stet Marpesia cautes. 
Tandem corripuit sese, atque inimica refiigit 
In nemus umbriferum. vi. 469. 

Its inferiority to Homer consists, I think, not only in its being encum- 
bered ¥rith circumstances, and weakened by the doable simile, but in 
the decided failure of corripuit sese and refugit, when contrasted with 
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the stately dignity with which the hero of Homer stalks off in the sing^ 

monoByllable, fit, und disappears from our view among the shades of 
departed warriors. 

P. 78. called the Necyia — sc tS NsJiii'dt — Among the ancient gram- 
marianB it whb uRual to cite Homer, Hesiod, and other authors, by such 
titles as this, relating to the suliject of the part so cited. TTius, for 
instance, the second book of the Iliad was commonly spoken of as the 
ratatogue, the eighteenth as Ike shield. &c. just as we find the eeverai 
parts of the Scriptures mentioned as the Laio. the Prophets. &c. In the 
case of the poets thi? custom originated in the recitations of the rhap- 
sodists : and even after the poems were divided into books, as Homer's 
seem to have been by Aristarchus, the former mode of citation, which 
was familiarly known, continued still in common nse. 

P. 78. the r&xl orator — rlv (tAnfln fnra^it — " Neminem ezcelai 
" ingenii vtrum humilia delectant et sordida : magnanun enim renun 
" species ad se vocat et eitoUit." Aitctor Dial, de cauaaig Corr. Elog. 
It was a favourite maxim among the ancients that personal dignity and 
nobihty of mind were indispensable requisites for arriving at the aommit 
of eloquence. The sentiment here insisted on hy our anthor, was main- 
tained by Demosthenes, Cicero, and Quintilian. "Eim li owJ'i-raT, 
cifiM, I'vyarlv /i.iKfd xai ea.iJKA TrpttTToyra*, (Uey* *aJ viotix-l* ppS- 
n(^« KaSriv iiHTt.f avJ^i KXAri. xai Ka.uityi -rfcLrr^rra.;, fiixfin utii 
Tonriiviv iffWHt, Oem. de rep. ord. Or, as he almost repeats him- 
self, 'FffTl J^' ovS'iTor'f atfioj, fxkya. Ka.i nnyiKoy ffimfXit Ka£M, 
fAiKfd Kcti petuX* TpaTTSiTif' otoi ttrra yeip ay ra. iTntiJ^iiili^Ta, 
Tilf irifaxuv %, roiovTov dfctyKH x,a.i tJ iff'ami^d. ^X*"' Dem. Olynth. 
B. " Nihil enim altom, nihil magnificum ac divinum suacipere poasunt, 
" qui suas omnea cogitationea abjecerunt in rem tarn humilem, tamque 
" contemptam." Ck. de Amicit. And Quintilian has a whole chapter. 
lah. xii. e. i, to prove " non posse oratorem esse nisi bonum virum." 
In the first book also of his Inst. c. 2, he well remarks " Maxima pars 
" etoquentiic constat animo. Hunc affici, hunc eoncipere imagines 
" rerum, et transformari quodammodo ad naturam eomm, de quibus 
" loquimnr, necesse est. Is porro quo generosior, celaiorque est, hoc 
" majorihus velut organis commovetur," 

P. 79. / should be satisfied — nf«tff9ni' — After this word in the 
M.S.S. there is a lacuna to these, ri iii' aCfauhr, which has been 
well suppUed by Gabriel de Petra. Perhaps, however, it would be an 
improvement of the usually received text, if, with Toop, we were to 
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insert Tivroi^ after npKiffBny, a reading which is countenanced by MS. 
Vat. 3. iyti (Ah iv i^KW^m tp. . This ccMifirmation of his conjecture 
appears to have escaped the perspicacity of the eminent scholar who 
first proposed it. The answer of Alexander is fouhd in Plutarch, and in 
Arrian. The verse of Homer is D. iv. 443, and as de Petra justly asks, 
" cujus ingenii fiXl^av rh (x* ovpAfov tTiAffltifAet attI yti( potius quam 
" 7n( "Ep/cTo^, quam cselo et terrft circumscribit ?" The verse is well 
known, as is also Virgil's imitation of it : de Fam&, i£n. iv. 177. 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit. 
A line with which its author was so well pleased as to have repeated it 
in the description of Orion. i£n. x. 767. « 

P. 79. misery— Tfif 'Ax^tioi—The poem called " The Shield of 
*' Hercules," from a description, which it contains of the shield of that 
hero, is usually attributed to Hesiod : but we here find that the pro- 
priety of thus assigning it was doubted as early as the time of Longinus. 
Eustathius very justly regarded the description of the Shield as an 
imitation of Homer's Shield of Achilles ; and consequently maintained 
that the Poem was of a date subsequent to the Iliad. In this opinion, 
although Tanaquil Faber thought otherwise, many critics, among whom 
we reckon ScaUger, Heinsius, and Vossius, generally concur. The 
poem is regarded by some as a fragment of a larger work by some 
unknown writer ; concerning such heroines of antiquity as were sup- 
posed to have borne children by the Gods. This account of ^A^^v^i a 
personification of the Misery of War, is found at line 264. Udp 
<^"A;^A.i?< ita-TnMf, x.t.a. which Elton has thus rendered, avoiding 
the ofiensive words : 

And dose beside 

Stood the War-Misery, — ^wan, and worn with woe, 
Ghasdy and withered, and with hunger pains 
Convulsed, — ^her cheek dropp'd blood to earth ; with teeth 
AH wide disclosed, in grinning agony 
She stood ; a doud of dust her shoulders spread. 

And her eyes ran with tears. 

The whole figure is powerfully conceived, and finely rejN'esented. 

P. 79. loathsome — [jnffmov — ^We have here a fault in style pointed 
out, of which many great writers both andent and modem, have been 
guilty. If the Sublime is injured by the mere introduction of a word or 
phrase debased by vulgar use, it must be wholly destroyed, when 
loathsome images are exdted in the mind. It really seems, however, as 
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if the Latin writers saw nothing indelicate or offenEive in deacriptioM, 
which to us appear very objectionable. The rrs emetica in particular 
seemB to have been a fertile source of allusion. Thus Virgil describing 
■i murrain, Georg.ia, ruins, to modem apprehension, a passage of no 
!>mRJl pathos, by a nauseous image of this kind : 

Ecce antem duro fumans sub vomere launis 

Concidit ; et miitum spumts vomit ore cruorem. 

Homer has nothing of this kind in the pestilence and murrain described 

in the lin't book of the Hiad. The description of the slaughter made bv 

Nisus and Eiu'valus, in Mi\. book ix. is still more offensively minute ; 

Purpuream vomit ille animain, et cum sanguine mista 

Vina refert morieoB. 

Perhaps no omtor of modem days would have uttered Cicero's &inous 
increpation against the beastly intemperance of Antony, in his second 
PhiUppic. 

Of the abominations of Aristophanes, and writers of bis stamp, 1 say 
nothing : their object, such as it was, they obtained. 

P. 79. o'er the dark jnnia — wpoiiJ^f — Diflferent opinions have been 
entertained respecting the force of this word htfatiS'it. One will have it 
to mean \ealer, another air. 1 know not to what " vir doctus" Faber 
refers in his note on the passage ; but he is himself unquestionably right 
in adopting the interpretation of Hcsychius, aikfaiS'sty f t><e ^"i tou 

T« ^iutSto. i» ToAAou ofAV : alt that apace tohich the rye tan penelrale 
through the air. Nor do I perceive any ground for the charge of puerihty 
and misinterpretation made against our Critic by WpJcefield, Silva Cril. i. 
17, anymore than for the somewhat ambitiously pedantic distinction 
which he introduces there between the sensible and the natural horizon. 
"Hie poefs meaning is plain enough, if we only brush away these learned 
cobwebs, and allow the passage, as well as the Critic's remarks upon it 
to speak for itself. The words arc found in II. v. 770. I cannot 
discover why Pope has translated a.vfif by shepherd : 1 rather imagine 
that Homer bad in his mind a iBatchman, directing his view over the sea 
from the top of a umtch-lover, which I think sMTrti here impUea, rather 
than what is expressed by the general phrase " some point on high." 
If, however, we must have a shepherd, a cliff or rock will be cCTtainljr « 
more appropriate situation for him than a watch-tower. 

P. 80. two M tuceetsio* — J'ti tJSf — I cannot subscribe to 

Pearce's opinion that these words mean here aqualUer, pari tnodo el 
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impetu. The meaning is clearly deinceps. With more acmnen he adds : 
" Sed magis notatu dignum videtor quomodo Longinus hie Homerico 
" velut numine infiatns est. Non illam Poetae divini ivvotety probat 
" modo et admiratur, sed imitator ; paene dixeram in altius quiddam 
" tollit. Spatimn quod Homerus miicuique istorum equorom saltui 
" tribuit, tantmn est, quantom aliquis oculo potest metiri, cmn aerem 
" inspiciat in altissima specula positus, et mare versus, ubi nihil videnti 
" obstat, oculos suos intendens. Hoc magnum est satis : sed Longinus 
" quiddam vel hoc sublimius protulit : non enim conjectu cujusvis 
" oculorum eos saltus terminat, sed totum mundi spatium duobus istius 
" modi saltibus non suffecturum pronunciat." 

P. 80. to the trumpefs sound — i^ihTny^iv — ^The passage, but with- 
out this first line, is found in II. xx. 61. This line is thought to have 
been taken from II. xxi. 338, which it resembles in some degree : 

and in consequence, in some edd. of Longinus the word xeti is placed 
after it. But it is likely that in the time of Longinus, the whole passage 
stood in Homer just as he has quoted it, and that the line ought to be 
restored. For, although it must be allowed that Longinus is frequently 
far from literally or even verbally accurate in his quotations, yet, for the 
reasons given by Pearce, based upon the subsequent words, TdiyS* aua 
ovpdt»o(t «/n<9 TA Bvuli TsL A^ajfATA^ K. T. A., it appears pretty certain 
that they were inseparable and formed but one connected passage in his 
^prehension. Otherwise, says Pearce, where shall we find the aUusion 
to ovpAi^Qf and to rtt aAapata P 

Virgil's imitation of this passage, i£n. viii. 243, will readily occur to 
the reader : 

Non secus ac si qua penitus vi terra dehiscens 
Infemas reseret sedes, et regna redudat 
Pallida, dis invisa ; superque immane barathrum 
Cematur, trepidentque immisso lumine manes. 
Ovid also has the same passage before him, Metam. v. 
Inde tremit tellus ; et rex pavet ipse Centum, 
Ne pateat, latoque solum retegatur hiatu, 
Immissusque dies trepidantes terreat umbras. 
It was probably in the mind of Horace also, when he wrote : 

Domitosque Hercule^ manu 

Telluris juvenes, imde periculum 

Fulgens contremuit domus 
Satumi veteris. lib. ii. Od. 12. 
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Also : Qao brutOi tellus et vaga flumina. 

Quo Styx, et invisi horrida Tsenari 
Sedes, Atlauteusque finis 

Concutitur. Lib. i. Od, 34- 

But to the man of true and accurate taste, it ie unnecessary to point oat 
how far these elegant imitations fall short of the majesty of the original. 

P. 60. Observe, my friend — 'Y-'^iCkWiis- eTBipt — "Magnifies ilia 
■' Deorum pugnantium descriptio nee breviiis, nee planiis, nee Sub- 
" hmiiis, quam est apud Longinum, explieari et quasi ob oculos poni 
" potest : hoc est veri Critici, posse virtutes scriptorum et acut& videre. 
" et Bptg depingere." Pbakce. Tlie remark is just ; and Longinum 
appears to have had a very powerful conception of the surprising merits 
of Homer. I say surprising merits .- for the poet is a complete parados, 
as his work is an inscrutable mystery. In him, all nature is animated ; 
his magic wand invests every thing with action, sensation, poetrv, — the 
most perfect poetry, eapressed in the most perfect verse. Can we 
beheve, then, that he had no predecessors, — that he was not only the 
greatest of poets, but the greatest of critics also ! That he not only 
created the foundation, but the superstructure too ! If he had illus- 
trious poets to imitate, where are their works ? Who knows any thing 
of them, or can trace a single vestige of them in the wreck of ages ? O 
the unsearchable wonders of that ancient world ! 

P. ftO. bul Homer appears to me — ^'OjUBpof yd.f /m J'okS — Tht 
notions, entertained by the heathens, concerning their Gods, were 
exceedingly gross : for although they regarded them as spiritual beings, 
yet they seem to have had no rational conception of either the nature or 
attributes of spirituEd beings. Xenophanes, indeed, pliunly says, that 
nothing concerning the nature of the Gods, ever has been, or ever cau 
be dearly known by man : and hence Aristotle justifies Homer's account 
of them, as agreeable to popular behef. Poet. iv. 3, and TWniny's note, 
238. In representing them, then, as partaking so largely of the iafir- 
raities, which belong to hnmaa nature, and even as hardly coming up to 
the measure of human perfectibility, he probably did not debase them 
so much below the standard popularly assigned to them, as he elevated 
his heroes above the standard of humanity. In fact, there were few 
qualities, cither physical or icteUectuat, in which the Gods were not 
thought capable of being very nearly approached by men : only that to 
them was superadded that of immortaUty. 

It is not unlikely that the attribution of a. human form, and thence of 
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human passions to the heathen divinities, originated from the Mosaic 
record, (ill miderstood at first, and still farther corrupted afterwards), 
that God created man in his own image. Indeed it is hard to conceive 
distinctly what the holy penman means there hy the image of God: hut 
it is most reasonable to refer the words, not to the corporeal form, but to 
the mental capacities and endowments of man. The image and likeness, 
then, seems to have been wholly intellectual. But the philosophers of 
the heathen world regarded it as corporeal; and then employed the 
converse of their mistaken proposition, to infer that their Gods bore the 
image of men, and were also liable to their passions, and even to their 
imperfections. Thus the very means, which the great Creator employed 
to give men a lofty idea of their own nature, was perverted to debase 
their conceptions of his divinity. 

All our notions concerning spiritual beings are necessarily very 
defective: but we may learn from the word of Grod, and infer from 
our own reason, (especially now that it is assisted by revelation), that as 
'' a spirit hath not flesh and blood," so also it is not the subject of any 
thing like our bodily senses, produced by bodily organs. The Deity too, 
being infinite, cannot be limited by any corporeal form, and cannot, 
therefore, possess any such corporeal form after which he fashioned man. 
The absiu'dity and profianeness, then, of representing the Divine Being 
imder a human shape has been very properly abandoned by artists, as it 
were by universal consent. This was in no slight degree promoted 
among us by Barry, who, in his Lectures, taught that better taste and 
better feeling, which now prevail ; and which he exemplified also in his 
picture of The Final Retribution, There he has painted his hierarchy of 
Cherubim and Seraphim, adoring an object imseen, but of inefiable 
brightness, out of the limits of the picture. 

At the end of the next sentence I would read i?i\dC jutt riiy arv^iduf. 
P. 80. Shook — T^ifjii — ^Pope has not so translated this passage as to 
make it consistent with the remarks of Longinus. His version runs 
thus : n. xiii. 

Through all their summits tremble Ida's woods. 
And from their sources boil her hundred floods ; 
Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain. 
And the toss'd navies beat the heaving main, &c. 
For, in the first line Homer says nothing about Ida, although perhaps he 
includes it in his ouptA (jlak^a : the next line does not appear in the 
original at all : and. Pope altogether omits the antithesis, Tptitty t% 
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toAk, xcti vVu ^Kj^duSv. Consult the note of Pearce as to the imper- 
fect manner in which Longinus has made this quotation. He adds, 
" fortasse memoriter, hsec citavit : certe id quod scripserit Longinus, non 
" quod scrihere debuisset, Editoris est exhibere." 

P. 8L the Legislator of the Jews — o tSv *lovJ^ctivv 6c0'/(xo9iTif( — 
Portus, Valckenaer, and Wyttenbach have pronounced this passage to be 
spurious : and in the Classical Journal, No. 10, Mr. Barker gives the 
reasons which induced him to concur with them. Valckenaer and 
W3^ttenbach seem to have formed their opinion upon that of Portus ; 
who alleged in support of his, the improbability that Longinus should 
have known any thing of the Jewish Scriptures. Ruhnken thinks this 
reason a very trifling one ; and so, indeed, it will appear to any person 
who considers how early those Scriptures began to attract the notice of 
learned and curious enquirers : a fact sufficiently attested by the desire 
expressed by Ptolemy Philadelphus to obtain a Greek translation of them 
for his library almost 300 years before Christ. And even as early as 
the days of Hermes, (Stohaus, Eel, Phys, i.) we have the following 
obvious imitation of the very passage we are considering : sTtc, koa 
fv9i»< Koo'iJLtKMf rtif in y^vwiuf J'ltiffTAaii lykviro, kaI i^eivn (jlIv 

As to the assertion of Portus, that the passage is more abruptly 
introduced than is consistent with its having been inserted by Longinus, 
I reaUy see nothing in it. Even if we allow the justice of the remark 
that it is abruptly introduced, — ^which I do not allow, — I can only say 
that it could tend to convince none but those who were very willing to 
be convinced. 

The reasons alleged by Mr. Barker for his doubts are more ingenious 
and plausible. He first remarks that the passage stands parenthetically 
between two extracts from Homer : and that the extract which follows 
it is introduced thus : " / hope my friend will not think me too prolix if I 
" add another quotation from the Poet, in regard to his mortals, that you 
" may see how he accustoms us to mount along with him to heroic grandeur. 
** Longinus had observed above that Homer degraded his Gods into men, 
" while he raised his heroes into Gods: He now proceeds to prove the 
*' latter part of his remark; and surely the passage relating to Ajax 
*' should have immediately foUowed the description of Neptune." The 
second reason which he gives, is, " that Longinus seems to have devoted 
" this chapter to Homer :" and the third, that, " as there have been 

2a 2 
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" similar instances of such pious frauds, we are naturally led to suspect 
" one here also." 

I perfectly agree with Dr. Vincent, when he says, " I do not like the 
" spirit that cavils at these passages of Longinus, &c. and at all the 
" collateral evidences of the Christian history : but the Grospel stands in 
" no need of them. Heathen testimonies appear sufficiently in Eusebius ; 
" and till these are all set aside, I must suppose that many of the 
** heathen writers were better acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures, 
" than can now admit of proof." Bishop Lowth, in his xxist. Lecture, 
has satisfactorily shewn that Virgil drew many of his images, either 
mediately or immediately from them. The prophecies, which were then 
current under the name of the Sibyls, and which had most probably been 
taken from the Hebrew Scriptures by the Hellenistic Jews, and been put 
by them into Greek verse, had attracted universal attention. And, as 
the Septuagint version could not have remained unknown to hterary 
men, no person of critical taste, especially if his taste and his studies led 
him to the consideration of sublimity of style, could fail to have his 
attention attracted, and his admiration gratified by that effulgence of 
poetic splendour and majesty, which the Book of Revelation displays. 
The lips of the Sicilian Muses were certainly warmed with a coal from 
the Altar, like that 

Which touch'd Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

Mr. Barker, however, has dealt with his readers most fairly and can- 
didly, in giving the opinion of so eminent a critic as Dr. Vincent, in 
opposition to his own : and the reasons on which this is founded we wiU 
briefly consider. But I feel that I am here venturing «< ivTtty^vivriii 
Aof Tp3< mJ^s TidctvfJLAO'iJLifov, and that I have no claim to rank among 
the " literary public," to whom he leaves the decision of the question. 

With respect, then, to Mr. Barker's first reason, it may be remarked 
that, even allowing Longinus to have introduced the passage concerning 
Moses parenthetically, this is quite in his manner, and that many of his 
finest, and imdoubted passages, are so introduced. In this, he only 
availed himself of the freedom, which an epistolary style allowed him, of 
making use of any illustration which appeared applicable to his subject, 
just as it occurred to his mind. The situation of the passage, then, 
between two quotations from Homer, really proves nothing against its 
genuineness : and certainly it affords no ground for the inference that, 
because he speaks of adding another extract from the Poet, no such 
passage could have been originally interposed. The two quotations 
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from Homer by which he UlustrEites his remark that the Poet degraded 
hia divinities, that he might agg^randize his heroes, arc not those 
between which the remarks on Moses are immediately inserted : for 
these two are that which relates to Pluto, and that which contains the 
prayer of Ajax. We have, then, not one, but two parenthetical passages 
inteqioBed : for that which describes Neptune, ia equally parenthetical, 
as the ytria&u pif from Moses, It will not do, then, to say that " the 
" passage relating to Ajax ought to have immediately followed the 
" description of Neptune," To make the argument valid, all that 
relates to Neptune, as well as the quotation from Moses, must be 
equally spurious, and the prayer of Ajax must immediately follow the 
alarm of Pluto. 

The second reason alleged, that " Longinus seems to have intended to 
" devote this Chapter to Homer," appears to me an unfounded assump- 
tion. I am not aware that it waa the custom of Longinus to devote 
any whole section to a particular authority. On the contrary, it must 
strike every reader of his treatise, that he adduces any pafaagea which 
may occur to him in illustration of the several subjects on which he 
treats, with very little regard to the authorities, whether poets, hieto- 
riana, or orators, from whom he derives them, provided they be suited 
to the purpose for which he quotes them. Thus, in this very section, 
we have references to the Odyssey, to Plutarch or Arrian, to the Hiad, 
to Hesiod, to the Pentateuch, and again to the Ihad and the Odyssey. 
How does it appear, then, that Longinus meant to confine himself in 
this Section, to illustrations from Homer ? But Mr. Barker adds that 
the quotation from Moses is " remotely connected with Ihe precedent 
" aiords." I really do not see why this objection, if I understand it, 
may not as well be made to many others of the quotations with which 
the treatise abounds. It surely will not be said to be remotely con- 
nected with the subject ; for let any one peruse the whole Section, and 
more especially that part of it which relates to the forming an adequate 
conception of the Deity, and then say whether a man who had read or 
heard of this expression of Moses, could fail to have it recalled to his 
mind, in writing this section. 

As to the suspicion of fraud, based on the mere circumstance that 
such frauds have been committed, il appears to me to demand hut httle 
obser\-ation. I will only enquire how much of the records of past 
occurrences, or of the literature of past ages, such a suspicion carried as 
far aa it will go, would leave for the information and instruction of 
mankind ? 
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A writer in the Classical Journal, No. 5, has well remarked that had 
a fraud of this kind been attempted by a Jew, or by a Christian, he 
would have quoted the words of Moses more correctly ; whereas the 
mode of quotation here employed is just such as would be likely to have 
been employed by one who, entertaining no reverence for the divine 
authority of the Hebrew Scriptures, had read them perfunctorily, and 
remembered them imperfectly. He adds also, with equal justice, that 
the " faint praise" implied in the expression ov^ o rv^tiv dvfip, is just 
what one might have expected from such a reader. 

It appears to me, then, that the reasons assigned by Mr. Barker, for 
believing this remarkable passage to be spurious, are not sufficient to 
establish his opinion ; and that neither his objections, nor those of 
Portus are of sufficient validity to make us abandon the words, as an 
interpolation. 

P. 81. how he habituates us to rise with him into — ^vvifxCdiivuv 
Wi^ii — ^Petrus Paganus has rendered this passage, '* quo pacto scilicet 
" ad heroicas amplitudines ingredi soleat." But is the verb Wi(^t here 
intransitive, or not ? is it assuefacit, or consuevit} " Docere vult auctor," 
says Weiske, " Poetam solere simul cmn heroibus se extollere ad 
sublimia." The whole context appears to me to admit that the passage 
should be thus understood. 

P. 81. Save us, Great Jove! — Ztv rfrin^ — The passage is in 
n. xvii. 1. 645. Pope's version, as usual, is more beautiful than faith- 
ful : see 1. 728. 

P. 82. supplies the breeze — ovpsof ^ovi/jLTm — ^This is one of the 
passages which utterly defies every attempt to do it justice in another 
language. Pearce renders it, " Sed enim Homerus hie, velut ventus 
" secundus, unk adspirat certaminibus, et non aliud ipse passus est, qukm 
" heroes." I confess I do not understand this. Moras translates it 
thus : " Jam etsi Homerus in his impetum et vehementiam certaminum 
" suo spiritu adjuvat, nee aliter adficitur, quam qui sic furit, ut cum 

Mars, &LC, tamen I am still for out at sea. Toll : " Quare, 

" sicubi alias, hie mihi certe visus est Homerus, non secus ac ferens 
" quidam et secundus ventus, una cum turbati, sestuantisque in Ajace 
" animi motu attolli, neque aliter effervescere, atque insanire, quam, &c." 
Boileau : ** En effet, Homere en cet endroit est comme un vent favora- 
" ble qui seconde I'ardeur des combattans : car il ne se remue pas avec 
" moins de violence, que s'il etoit ^ris aussi de fureur." — I have aimed 
to give what I conceive to be the force, rather than the exact meaning 
of the very impracticable metaphor contained in the word ovptof : if I 
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have miaeed my mark, I am, it aeems, not withoat good compan}^ to 
ke^p me in countenance. 

The quotation which follows is from lUad rv. 605, bat in the origiinBl 
test the two verba, at the beginning; and end, are there in the 
imperfect tense. 

P. 82. the remjuaUs of those mUforlunes which commence in the Iliai — 
Aii->|«Ta rSv 'iKiamav ■jrah#iia,T«'r — Seneca tells us that among the 
idle subjects of investigation which amused the Greeks, wae the enquiry, 
"prior scripts easet Ilias, an Odyssea:" de brev. vie. c. 13. The 
reasons given by Longinus seem sufficient, however, to determine the 
point, and to ehew that, a£ Malone remorlis, concerning Drydcn. his 
" succeeding years afforded him httle more than the slubhle of his own 
" harvest." 

P. 82. the epilogue of the Iliad — it iHt iMa^of WtKvyiK — ^ITie 
word WtKay'at apiiears to be used in this sentence in a sense somewhat 
different from that in which we find it employed in Sect. sii. In its 
primary rhetorical meaning it is that part of the oration which was 
devoted to commiseration only, (Eajsc, oIxtoc, Jtai taKKo. va&t> ;) and 
as this was reserved for the conclusion, the term gained the secondary 
sense in which we now use the word epilogue. Wakefield, in one of hi* 
Letters to Fox, remarks, " A beautiful passage in Longinus owes its 
" excellence to this primary and proper use of the word, perceived by 
" no editor before Toup ; where Longinus, in speaking of those parts of 
" the Odyssey, which relate to the death of Antilochus and other 
" Grecian chiefs, in allusion also to the fExi/ojuaUTtio, calls that poem 
" the epilogne of tke Iliad ; i. e. the Funeral Oration as it were of 
" those Heroes, whose living adventures had been celebrated in the 
" former poem." 

A writer in the ClassicnlJoumal, No. 5, dissatisfied with the word 
Tpttyyaig-jAiv'vt, has suggested ■rpoiytair/J.ivoif, " scil. lamcntationes 
" et lucfus propter mortem hcroum, qui lectoribus jam ante noti fuerint ;" 
a correction, with which I am so much pleased, that I have adopted it. 
mie following is the remark of Moms ; " Homcms jam dudiun, dnm 
" Hiada scripsit, decreverat, hoa quoque lamentari et luctu fuoebri 
" decorare : nunc demum in Odyssea solvit (a.-rtJ^iJ'naj) iUud debi- 
" turn." He then expresHes hie doubt concerning his own interpreta- 
" tion of ■Tpiiiyya>ff[Aiy<iv( : olim jam destinatog heroibus. He says, 
" Hunc locum an recte intcrpretatus sim, nescio ;" and that he dis- 
approves of the version arUea notoa htcttu. From all this I think it may 
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be safely concluded that, had he seen this anonymous correction, he 
would have accepted it as willingly as I have done ; since it removes 
every difficulty by the change of a single letter. 

P. 82. there Ajax — •"Ej'flrt [jlIv Kitti — ^This extract is from the third 
Book of the Odyssey, v. 109. 

P. 83. dramatic, and abounds in combats — J^^et/jutrtK^v Koi 

tyayeiviov — " Apet^jLctrtKov" says Weiske, " est in quo persona loquentes 
" inducuntur, atque ita res suas agunt. A fabulis scenicis, J^pdfjLeLfft 
" KCLT i^oyjiv, dictis, hoc petitum est.*' Aristotle, Poetic, c. 4, com- 
mends Homer for the dramatic spirit of his poetry ; and pronounces 
him to be the only Epic poet who deserved to be so commended : 
fjLovof yeip oCx oTi fVi ei\?C on kai (jLtfAmtu J^petfjLeLTSKtU WoUaiv. 
Of \vety»viov Weiske says, *' illo Longinus significavit orationes, quibus 
** plena est Ilias ; cum Odyssea sit magis eT/ij^w^ctT/xw, sive ejus formse, 
" ut poeta loquatur 6 sua persona, et narret, quae alii dixerint." I have 
not thus understood the latter word, but I am in some doubt whether 
he be not right. 

P. 83. Homer .... to the setting sun — katoJ^voiAvu tIv '^OfJitpov 
H Aioi — ^This fine simile has always been highly celebrated. " Nihil hoc 
" aut similius aut sublimius dici potest. Homeri Odysseam, (senec- 
" tutis et vergentis setatis opus, in omnibus, si excipias vim et impetum, 
" Iliadi parem,) cum occidente sole, cujus eadem manet magnitudo, 
" etiam quum vehemens fervor se remiserit, comparandam putat. En 
" Longinum ! tam suarum, quam alienarum dicendi virtutum common- 
" stratorem ! Optimis auctoribus par, optimos laudat : nee solum 
** antecessores suos ad veras scribendi leges revocat, sed posteris etiam 
" legem se scribendi, atque exemplar tam ingenii quam judicii exhibet." 
Pbarcb. 

In fact, no similes, in ancient or in modem writers can, perhaps, be 
foimd, superior to this, and to that which follows, of the ebbing ocean. 
They are both so perfect, that I scarcely know to which of them the 
preference is due. The former strikes the mind more forcibly at first : 
but I know not whether the latter be not the more satisfactory, when we 
dwell upon it. 

P. 83. the Cyclops — Tipi riv Kvk^m^a — See Odyssey, ix. 182. 
et postea rei Tgp/ rh ivKhv, Odyss. x. 241, and uV^ *jriKneLS^w, 
Odyss, xii. 62, and, rlf rri tow v av Ay iou, Odyss, xii. 447, and, ret 
Tipi Tnv fJLvnffTmpo^o/tAy, Odyss, xiii. 79. Of Zoilus, it is well known 
that he was a Thracian by birth, and that he wrote criticisms of the most 
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galling seYerity on the works of Isocrates nnd Plato, and on tlie poems 
of Homer. From htm severe critics are Btill usually denominated. To 
act the part of a Zoilua is seldom a matter of much difficulty, and never 
of any great merit : since what is most excellent is easily miarepresented 
and defamed. But bow widely different is this from that noble and 
generouB criticism, of which we have now before us so illustrious an 
example. Zoilus excused himself, ae perchance some of his brethren of 
the present day may do, by alleging that he wrote for bread: but the 
excuse was not allowed: since it seems generally agreed that his criti- 
cisms were punished with a cruelty, which his own example of austerity 
could never justify. 



P. 84, certain adjuncts — Tiro, fiipict — Perhaps this is not very good 
English ; but I know no otlier word which appears f o accurately to 
express what the whole passage evidently intends. The words fwi- 
<rpii;i/, and Tiu( vKAit svvvTtL^yjsiTo., are carefully selected to shew 
the fixed and inseparable quality of these //ip<*. Toll suggests that we 
should read ijupspo^iwc instead of the common reading ix^ipoftwa'i', a 
suggestion creditable to his accuracy and judgment, and which now 
seems to be generally received. Might we not, without injury to 
LonginuB, substitute T*fliiM«(ri for -rfdynitin, and KUpiBXHT* for 
Kou fimTO-T a. i 

P. 84. selection of the more striking circumstances — rit inxaylf -rZt 
MfiTtTav XnuuiiTav — This sentence is one of those, which being 
obviously corrupt, and thereby rendered sufficiently obscure, has been 
made still more so by the heaps of learning and ingenuity which have 
been piled upon it. The common reading rit dKpottTnv t^c K#fiita,Tav 
is quite out of the question : and the simplest of all the modes of 
correcting it appears to bo that of reading it as I have given it above, 
and taking TfoadytTO.! in the sense in which Pearce has rendered it, — 
" partim enim [snblimitas] efficitur delectu circumstantiarum, partim 
■* autcm constipatione electarum." For being fiurly rid of inftetTAr, 
there is no longer any occasion to give the verb a transitive meaning. 

P. 84, 6y compacting them together — th Tpif a,KX»Kit tTiffucSswiJ — 
PortuG thinks that this should be tTiaufS'i.ftii, which is rendered pro- 
bable by i\( A*.K«\a. avyl^iTiu, which follows. Toll illustrates this 
passage from Cicero : "' Tu meam domum religiosam facere potuisti ? 
"Ecquamente? qua invaseras ? quamaau? qua disturb&ras ? qua voce? 
" qua incendi josseras ? qua lege? quam ne in ilia quldem impunitate tua 
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" scripseraa ? quo pulvinari ? quod stupr&ras ? quo Bimulachro ? quod 
** ereptum ex meretricis sepulchro in imperatoris monumento coUo- 
*' dlras ?"— ' Ubi ilia "mens," "manus," "vox," "lex," " pulvinar," 
" simulachrum," quae singula hoic consecrationi aedium velut inhaerebant, 
in unum tanquam corpus rediguntur.' 

P. 84. Sappho — » SfitT^fl* — ^The fragments of the Greek Lyric 
Poets, including their inimitable Anthology, may be compared to vases 
of their own porcelain, of which even the smallest fragment is prized, 
either for its precious material, for the brilliance of its colour, the 
delicacy of its design, or the boldness of its execution. 

" Of nine books of Lyric verse," written by Sappho, " besides an 
" unspecified collection of epigrams, epithalamia, and other kinds of 
" poetry, no more now remains than would he on the extended palm of 
" a lady's hand. Among these precious rehcs, which are all sweetness 
" itself, there are two pieces of lyric poetry, in Sappho's own phrase 

" XP^^^ ;^pi;o'oTip* we mean her Odes to Venus, and to her 

" Beloved : which last should be called by no other name than The 
" Fragment. There is no such other Fragment in Greek, Latin, or 
" Enghsh. It has made Sappho a name of power among men, — a point 
" of solitary glory in our backward view, — the gaze and boimdary mark 
** of woman's genius to the world's end. To have shrouded the keenest 
" appetite in the tenderest passion, and to have articulated the pulses of 
" sensation in syllables that bum, and in a measure that breathes, and 
" flutters, and swoons away, — ^to have done this is to have written these 
" immortal verses. The identical words are of the essence of the work ; 
" flashing the soul of the poet upon the reader in a hue of its own. — 
" They are not to be spelled out as mere grammatical signs. They are 
" as echoes of imseen and unheard strokes,-— drops from the heart. 
" They are Sappho." — Quarterly Review, Vol. 49, p. 366-7. 

It is not my intention to examine the metre or the dialect of this Ode, 
or to investigate certain other particulars connected with it. Sunt qua 
nescire velis. The reader, however, who is critically disposed, may 
peruse Brunck's edition of it at the end of his Anacreon, (Argentor, 
1786,) and then he may turn to Musseum Grit. i. p. 7, Glassical Journal, 
No. 5, and the copious variantes lectiones in the edition of Weiske, &c. 
with the Quarterly Review, No. 53, p. 50. 

The objection of Dr. Blair to its insertion here, as merely elegant, and 
not sublime, I have endeavoured to answer in the Disquisition No. ii. 
to which I beg leave to refer the reader. 
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The exqmsite translation of Catullua is just sufficient to make lu 
regret that he did not adhere more closely to his original, and complete 
his undertaking ; which, however, has been done by H, Stephens, 

P. 85. for vhile I gaz'd — 'ilp ya.f is/J'« tri — This failure of speech 
has been beautifully expressed by Musxus in the poem on Hero and 
Leander, v. 9C, nor am I aware that the coincidence of thought has bean 
noticed by any of the commentators : 

itki i'i (uy ran OxjjiGof, Mmv^i'tn, rpifiof, aiJ'tii. 
irfifAi f^h n.pa.J'iif, n'lifSt Ji fny ti-xiv akSvoj, 

P. 85, O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung — 'OinrilTtariv J'' avJ'it 
ofvfti — There are bo many little tender and almost imperceptible touches, 
in this fine Ode, aU of which contribute to swell the tide of passion, but 
which are quite incapable, such is their oetherial delicacy, of being trans- 
fased into another language, that we may hope in vain ever to see this 
accomptiahed. Sweetness and elegance the translators have achieved, 
beyond dispute : and if Dr. Blair formed his estimate of the Ode, from 
these, we may account for his remarks, although we can hardly excuse 
them. But the agitation, the rapture, and then the faltering of the 
lover's voice, which we absolutely hear in the beginning of the third 
stanza ; and then the fever, and the failure of sight, and the shivering 
and the gradual languishing betrayed in the last two stanzas by the 
repetition of the particle J'i, till the swoon actually takes place at the 
close, — what language but the Greek, or what Greek but that of Sappho 
could espresa all this f In this even Catullus has failed. Nevertheless 

" Spiral adhuc amor, 

Vivantque commissi calores 

JEollx fidibus puetlte. Hos. iv. 9. 

P. 85. whioering in transport — T^oiiTit.i — The common reading here 
is ^tCtiTdi : but it seems not easy to refer this/enr to any expression in 
the Ode itself; since, whatever may have been said or written to the 
contrary, it is quite evident that the Tfi/^tai at the beginning of the last 
stanza is not meant for the agitation of fear, but of excessive passion. 
Tlie whole context plainly shews this. Pearce thought that poCfjTtu 
might here imply " ut eitra ae rapi videatur ;" and refers to Longinus 
himself in Sect, xxxiv. for this use of the word, bJ^k yti/y 'TxspiAi' 
dyayirbgiLAni qnC^TcLt ; and Boileau has a remark to the same efiect: 

" EUe est entierement hors d'elle Horace, employe le mot de 

" melua en ce mtaie sens dans I'Ode ■ Bacchum in remotis' — quond il 
" dit ' Eviie recenti meus trepidat metu :* Car cela vent dire ' Je auia 
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" ' encore plein de la sainte horreur du Dieu qni m'a transports / " But 
Ruhnken has unquestionably been happy in restoring the true reading 
TTOtHTtf/) which manifestly refers to Sappho's Tk fiot ^fjLdiv KttptS^lctp ir 

O'rMi^iy inrroojffif — ** 'Twas this raised such tumults in my 

" breast." 

P. 85. storms — y^tiytmvm — ^The reader of Virgil will hardly require 
to be reminded of the fine description of a storm in the first Georgic. 
" Sxpe etiam immensum" — ^to " densissimus imber." 

P. 86. the author of the Arimaspaia — o (xir ytip ta ^Apifjiaa^ua. 
To/iirct^ — ^Aristeas of Proconnesus, now Marmora, is generally regarded 
as the writer of this poem, although of this the words of Longinus seem 
to imply a doubt. Tatian mentions him as prior to Homer, and Strabo 
even says that he was the prseceptor of that poet. Herodotus speaks of 
him as the subject of many absurd fables long before his time : a cir- 
cumstance which obliges us to assign to him a very remote antiquity. 
He wrote, in three books, the poem here cited on the wars of the 
Arimaspi, jbl fabulous people supposed to have been situated somewhere 
about Novogorod. With the exception of the lines here introduced, and 
as many more quoted by Tzetzes, the poem is lost ; but it probably was 
not worth preserving. It may seem strange that a description of a 
people dwelling in ships, whoever they may have been, should be found 
in a poem on the battles of a race living so far inland as Novogorod. 

P. 86. the sigh heaves their distended vitals — ^nrKiy/yaifTi kaku^ 
ifa£aXKoyL%voiai — ^Pearce, Langbaine, and even Ruhnken have under- 
stood these words as relating to the nausea experienced at sea : a malady 
which may well occupy a prominent place among the evils of navigation. 
But Weiske has justly remarked that they would not very well apply to 
such seasoned sailors as are here spoken of, men who iS^vf vAiovffi. 

Pope gives us, in his notes on the xvth book of the Iliad, a para- 
phrastic version of this passage from Aristeas ; in which, to make the 
fedse taste more glaring, he has aggravated the fault which Faber con- 
demns. " The author," says he, " imagined he had said something 
*' wonderful in these affected verses. I have done my best to give them 
" the same turn ; and I believe there are those who will not think them 
" bad ones." This is hardly fair towards " the author :" but let us see 
what he has done. 

Ye powers ! what madness ! How, on ships so frail, 
(Tremendous thought !) can thoughtless mortals sail ? 
For stormy seas they quit the pleasing plain, 
Flf&it woods in waves, and dweU amidst the main. 
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F«r o'er the deep, (a tracklesB path.) they go, 
And wander oceans in pursuit of woe. 
No ease their hearts, no rest their ejee can find. 
On heaven their looks, and on the waves their mind ; 
Sunk are their spirite, while their arms they rear ; 
And gods are wearied vrith their fruitless prayer. 
Now this is perfectly libellous : and the very Bmoothneas of the versifi- 
cation only adds to the offence, and increases the frigidity of the conceits. 
There is additional reason, 1 think, for not thus nnderstanding the 
words in reference to sea-sickness : for if Longinua had referred them to 
a nauseous idea, he would not so soon have forgotten what he had said 
in the preceding section, of the /Aisuriv, but would have set on them hie 
mark of reprobation on this account also. A writer in the ClassiciJ 
Journal, No. 5, observes " Vix Longinus hwc tAm» itrflsut ix^" dixisset 
" ai versum ultimum de nausc^ intellexisset." 

P. 86, xMtead of terrible ... . only taipdry — Tfiiaf ifflou* .... 8 
J'iauf — The common reading u( wmw £vSo( tyii ri h\y^yxiA iJ'iax 
is plwnly wrong. We owe the correction to Toll, who remarks in con- 
firmation, " Postpaulo vocabit foCipoi', quod hie /wf, opponetque t« 
" yKwfvpa BJcnt hie ra £y^ii." Faber thinks the antithesia in the 
fourth line "plenum esse frigoris el i^avia." I have not regarded the 
word if^wf as indicating approbation, and have rendered it accordingly. 
P. 86. Burets aa a wave — ir tP'S^rttr', •'( ot( KUfia — " Miror non 
" annotasse Longinura duorum versuum granditatem ex eo natani, quod 
" toti dactylica Sdau incedant, qua nihil npuiiiuTifiy. ut ab Halicamasseo 
'■ et Terentiano Mauro observatum est, et ipse aurinm sensua probat." 
FABEa. Cicero quotes the following description of n tempest, in De 
Orulore iii. c. 39, 

Inhorrescit mare, 

Tenebne condupticantur, noctisque et nimbum occsecat ntgror : 
Flarama inter nubea coruscat, cralum tonitm contremit ; 
Grando mista imbri largifluo eubita pnecipitans cadit : 
Undique omnes venti erumpunt, stevi existunt tnrbines, 

Fervit Bcstu pelaguB . 

" ubi omnia (says Toll) itidem t* ;)faA.tw«'TiT« -rSv ■jrapaMhtiiyTivy 
" in tempestate describuntur, ' omniaque fere, quo essent clariora. 
■■ 'translatis (ut ait Cicero) verbis dicta sunt?'" It will be sufficient 
to refer to Virgil's very superior description in the first iEneid ; 
" Incubuere man" — ^to " intentant omnia mortem." And " Talia 
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** jactanti" — ^to ** Dat latus : insequitur cmnulo prseruptus aquae mons." 
Toll's critique upon these fine passages is elegant und just : " Nemo non 
" facile animum adverterit liac ab Homero desumta. Verumtam^n 
" brevitas ilia Homeri plus mihi habere videtur horroris, diim uno velut 
'* contuitu omne periculum oculis subjicitur : at apud Virgilium nimium 
** picta pleraque plus habent elegantise, quam terroris. Et possem 

" ostendere, nisi sed quisque suo utatur fruatur judicio : nee enim 

" dubito, quin, singulis accurate expensis, plerique concessuri sint, non 
" ita se Virgiliand iM, atque Homeridl descriptione perturbari : adeo 
" hsec simplex est et ingenua, nulloque fiico illita, sed ex ips& petita 
" subministrataque veritate." 

P. 86. and instant death — rvr^iv ydp t/V Ik BetvetToto ^ipovTeu — 
Toll endeavours, not very happily, to give the force of the unnaturally 
compounded preposition in his Latin version : 

Eripiuntur enim vix desub faucibus Orci. 
" Hoc artificium verba ad sensum accommodandi ex Homero didicit 
" Virgilius," says Pearce, " qui, (ut dicit Langbsenius) monstrum 
" Cyclopem non alio carmine quam monstroso, descripsit : 

'* Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum." It 
is needless to point out the numerous instances to be found in their two 
great Epics. The twang of Apollo's bow, Ca,\K* in the beginning of the 
Iliad, and the fall of the ox, " procumbit humi bos," in Virgil, are 
familiar to all^ But in one of the Seatonian prize poems, — ^The Deluge, 
by Roberts, 1789, — ^the very mind of the reader is almost jerked off its 
hinges by the sudden stopping of the Ark : 

The waves 

Subsiding, sunk as if by gentle stealth 

Insensible. On Ararat the Ark 

Stopt ! 

We are indeed well off if we are not pitched forward on our 
noses. 

P. 86. Aratua — "Apetrof — ^He was a poet, who flourished about 277 
years before Christ, and was in high estimation at the court of Antigonus 
Gronatas king of Macedonia. He wrote many hymns and epigrams ; 
but his principal work was entitled Phenomena, a poem on astronomy, 
of which as a science Cicero, though he commends the work itself, says 
that Aratus was altogether ignorant. This poet has, however, the high 
honour of being quoted by the Apostle Paul, whose countryman he was : 
see Acts xvii. v. 28. The passage is from the Fhsenomena : 
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70U >f£p K(ti y'wat tff/.tV' J*' flX/9f AvSpUTUfff 

•tt^id. ani/.<uyti .... 
P. 87. se/ be/ore our eyra — ivriutr»ai — This ia a good description of 
the fi^re, caUed by Rhetoricians iirri-ruiri!, i«TuV*(rif, or J'tarvriisif. 
for each of these words seem to express what Quintilian calls iumfyiia, 
evidentia : of which an example is given from Demosthenes. It is a 
figure which paints in words, and places a matter completely before our 
" eyes ; and is again referred to in Sect rv. dtsc £ ^iyijf, Cir wflso- 
aia^l^tu, K«i ToAatif C\i-jriiy cfoxS't. "An quisquam tam procul k 
■' concipiendis imaginibus rerum abest, ut cum ilia Ciceronis in Verrem 
■' legit Stetil soleatus pralor populi Rmaani cum pallio purpurea, tuidciiqHe 
" talari, muliercvla nixus in liltore -• non soliim ipaum oh intueri videatur. 
" et locimi, et habitum, sed quKdam etiam ex lis quse dicta non sunt. 
" aihi ipse adstruat ? Ego certfe mihi cemere videor et vultiim, et oculos, 
" el deformea utriusque hlanditias, et eorum, qui aderant, tacitam aver- 
" sationem, ac tlmidam vercundiam." Inst. Lib. viii. c. 3, J 5. — 

" Sine dubio qui dicit espngnatam esse civitatem, complectitur 

" omnia qufficumque talis fortnna recipit : sed in affectus minus penetrat 
" brevis hie velut nuntius. At si nperias htec quK verbo nno inclusa 
" erant, apparebunt effusce per domoa et templa flammx, et ruentium 
" tectomm fragos. et ex diversis clamorihus unus quidam sonus: aliorum 
" iiiga inccrta : alii in extremo complexu Euonun cohcerentes, et infan- 
" tium fieminanimque ploratus, et mal6 usque in iilum diem servati fato 
" senes : turn ilia profanorum sacrorumque direptio, efferentium praedas 
" repetentiumque disnirsus, et aeti ante suum quisque prjedoiieni 
'■ catenati, et conata retinere infantem suum mater, et sicubi raajuB 
" lucrum est, pugna inter victores. Licet enim hxc omnia, ut dixi, 
■■ coraplectatur eversio, minus eat tamen totum dicere. quim omnia." 
Ibid. 

No finer example of this figure can, probably, be found, than the 
following from Sallust's description of the siege of Zama. While the 
aasHult of the walls is going on, a skirmish of cavalry on the plain ia 
within the view of the besieged. — " lUi, qui mtcnia defensabant, ubi 
" hostes paullulum modo pugnam remiserant, intenti pnehum equestre 
" prospectabant, Eos, uti quieque Jugurthse res erant, lietos modo, 
" modo pavidos animadverteres ; ac sicuti k suis audiri aut cemi poasent, 
" monere alii, alii hortari, aut manu significare, aut niti corporibus hue 
" et illuc, quasi vitabundi, aut jacientes tela ag^tare." 
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P. 87. Archilochm — ^"App^iAop^oj — a poet of the isle of Paros, the 
first writer of iambics : he fiourished about 685 before Christ. But a 
few fragments of his poetry remain, which justify the character trans- 
mitted to us ; bearing evidence of the vehemence and animation of 
style, which drove the unfortunate Lycambes to his fate. Quintilian 
thus characterizes him, z. c. i, " Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, cum 
" vahdae, tum breves vibrantesque sententise, plurimum sanguinis atque 
" nervorum, adeo ut videatur quibusdam, qu6d quoquam minor est, 
" materiae esse, non ingenii vitium." — ^Vide Sect, xxxiii. 

P. 87. It vxu euening-^avripct (/.if yip wk — ^The passage is in the 
oration Ttpi ffrt^ivw, describing the tumult at Athens on the arrival 
of news that Elatea was taken by Philip. 

P. 87. splinters — dpeutafiATA — ^This passage has sufficiently employed 
the ingenuity of the critics. If the word be taken in its confessedly 
general acceptation of rinue, cracks, chinks, it is not very easy to com- 
prehend how these can be O'vyaSKovofjLoviJLiyetf (rather ^vvoiKoJ^o(jLov(JLiyA,) 
built up in a wall : but I am willing to beheve that the etymology of the 
word, ipeuh^, thin, will justify my translation ; especially when standing, 
as it does here, in connexion with '^ny/jutra* It is, however, a matter 
of no vast importance, " Boni ac cordati (as Lipsius remarks,) semper 
" ita sentiunt, fallacem esse Criticam, et ignoscendum esse viris si 
" labantur interdum in prodivi istd. vift." — ^As if to shew what weighty 
matters may be hung on the smallest peg, on this have been suspended 
the Cyclopsean masonry, and the walls of Tiryus I 
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P. 87. Amplification — At/f w^/r — Of this figure Qumtihan treats fully 
and satisfactorily. Lib. viii. c. 4. Dr. Blair remarks that " it is not so 
" properly one figure, as the skilful management of several, which we 
" make to tend to one point." ** But the principal instrument by which 
" it works, is by a chmax, or a gradual rise of one circumstance above 
" another, till our idea be raised to the utmost." " The common 
" example of this, is that noted passage in Cicero, which every school- 
" boy knows : ' Fadnus est vincire civem Romanum ; scelus verberare ; 
" ' prope parricidium, necare ; quid dicam in crucem tollere ?' " And 
in Cicero pro Milone, c. 4, " Est hsec non scripta, sed nata lex ; quam 
" non didicimus, accepimus, legimus ; verum h natura ipsa arripuimus, 
" hausimus, expressimus ; ad quam non docti, sed facti ; non instituti, 
** sed imbuti sumus ; ut si vita nostra in aliquas insidias, si in vim, si in 
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" tela aut latronum aut inimicorum incidisset, omnis honeslo ratio esaet 
" expediendse ealutis," What an apparatus of words ! and to enforce 
the simple right of self-defence. But the most celebrated, and perhnps 
the best known instance of Amplification in the Orations of Cicero, — 
too well known to be more than referred to here, — is that in the Fpeech 
pro Archia, c. 7. " Nam caetene res neque temporum snnt neqne 
" ntatuia omnium," &c. Consult also Heineceit f^d. Sli/i Cult. 
Lips. 1776, part. iii. c. 3. 4 6. 

P. 67. tit its gfveral divisions — jtaxa TifiiJ^avf — This is Weiske's 
mode of rendering it : but may not the word TSpiStTof be employed 
here to denote what we call " a paragraph ?" I rather think this is also 
Aristotle's meaning, Riet. Lib. iii. c. 9, § 4, Akyo J'i rrfpio/sp, ki^i-j 
iyj-jffMi dfj(iv, Kai TtKtvTny aCriiy kaB' ivriir, Ka,i /xiyiict 
fuVuKXTW «. T. A. It seems to me that both Longinus and Aristotle 
had in view a larger division of any subject than what we usually 
denominate " a period." See note on duTo ra Kn'xAa, Sect, xl. 

P. 87. for aggravating inddentg, or for corroborating proofs — 
J'linoa-iv ■jTfO.yiJ.dT^iy ti Ka,ra.sx,tuur tTiffugiv — The usual reading :b 
tiTs •i'Jivtiffiv, S T^Ayfiiirav S i[«7(tffjt!u»» Wi'f. . . . Ruhnken saggcsted 
3 TfayfiATiKvy K^TBt^mvair, but since it seems agreed that the text 
as usually given, is faulty, I prefer, on the whole, the correction above, 
the merit of which belongs to the younger Weiske, 



P. 89. parlg and memberg — i^ofiov nal totwk — Longinus here 
refers to what he had said in Sect. s. iT'iJrt tmi tUs Tpd.yu.aii 
puVc* O'ijuj'fiuii Tiyd /xapia. — The usual reading is apiay, — but Portus 
and after him Toup, and all the commentators, have substituted //.afiuy, 
which is unquestionably the true correction of the passage. Longinus 
appears here to describe Amplification as the filling up or completing of 
a sentence, by supplying all those parts which may be regarded a» 
ndjuncli to the main idea, and all the topics naturally connected with it, 

P. 89. testimony — Tisrmi — See Arietot. Rhet. iii, 13 ; Quintil. 
Inst. V. 10 ; and Sect, xvi. of this treatise, Zfnuy Tirrtf. " Sed et 
" collective Timf sing, numero, prtecipua, et, ut dicunt, essentialis ilia 
" pars orationis dicitur, qute omnia continet ad rem probandam argu- 
" menta." — Wribke. 

P. 89, ;irotW9— *ToJ^i \iw\jaif It is not difficult to conjecture 

the aabetance of what is lost by this lacuna. The sentence now 
2 c 
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imperfect was probably something like this, i? /i rnv etTOi^tt^tv Tonl 
(^ttivia^At TiQAvcJ]ipctv : " the latter proves the matter investigated, but 
the former renders that testimony more credible." Our author next 
proceeded, perhaps, to mention the skill of Plato in the use of Ampli- 
fication ; which seems to have introduced a comparison of his style with 
that of Demosthenes. The comparison of Demosthenes with Cicero is a 
digression from his critique on the style of Plato, from which he returns 
at the commencement of the next Section. In the Vatican codex, 3, 
one leaf is missing here ; in the Parisian codex, two leaves. 

P. 89. flashes — d'reta'Tpel'TTU — ^This is a suggestion of the great 
Bentley : and, however unwilling we may be to tamper with the text of 
an author, on the integrity of which we may have more reason to depend 
than in the present instance, yet who can for a moment resist the 
internal evidence here afforded ! 

P. 89. the difference — TetpetWeLrTU — Quintilian has expressed the 
peculiar excellence of the style of Demosthenes in a very few words. 
" Oratorum long^ princeps, Demosthenes, ac penfe lex orandi fuit : 
" tanta vis in eo, tarn densa onmia, ita quibusdam nervis intenta 
" sunt, tam nihil otiosum, is dicendi modus, ut nee quid desit in 
** eo, nee quid redundet, invenias." Inst. x. c. i. And Cicero himself 
readily allows this pre-eminence to Demosthenes ; although the bent 
of his genius, which inclined him to prefer a more difiiise style, 
makes him look for greater copiousness, and a fuller flow in the periods 
of the Grecian orator. " Ipse Demosthenes, quamquam unus eminet 
'' inter omnes in omni genere dicendi, tamen non semper implet aures 
'* meas : ita sunt avidae et capaces, et semper aliquid immensimi infini- 
** tumque desiderant." De Oratore. " The copious and varied decla- 
** mation of Cicero, (says Dr. Gregory,) will make a quicker impression 
" than the simple nervous eloquence of Demosthenes : but this gives the 
" highest and most durable satisfaction to a fine taste." If I might 
presume to question the accuracy of so eminent a critic, I should be 
tempted to place Demosthenes in this remark, in the station which he has 
assigned to Cicero ; though I should rather hesitate to deprive him of all 
that I should thereby seem to appropriate to his rival. In comparing 
them Quintilian has shewn much discrimination and judgment ; and as 
he has obviously formed his style on the model of his countryman's, we 
are not to be surprised at his leaning towards him. " Ciceronem cuicun- 
*' que Grsecorum fortiter opposuerim. Nee ignoro quantam mihi 
*' concitem pugnam Quorum virtutes plerasque arbitror similes ; 
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" consilimn ; ordinem dividendi, prseparandi, proband! rationem ; omnia 
" denique quse sunt inventionis. In eloquendo est aliqna diversitas : 
" densior ille, hie copiosior : ille concludit astrictius, hie latins pugnat : 
" ille acumine semper, hie frequenter et pondere : illi nihil detrahi potest, 

" huie nihil adjici : curse plus in illo, in hoc naturae Cedendum 

'* y&rb in hoc quidem, quod et ille prior fuit, et ex magna parte Cice- 
'* ronem, quantus est, fecit." Inst. x. 1 . All this is just, and the parallel 
is beautifully drawn : but who does not perceive that Longinus, whether 
from greater impartiality of judgment, or from a finer taste, or from a 
keener perception of the higher excellences of oratory, has more accu 
rately discriminated, and more admirably expressed the respective merits 
of these great orators ? 

A very incorrect notion is nevertheless entertained by some, concern- 
ing the exuberance of Cicero's style, from their not considering that in 
him it is never, what it is in some others, pompous inflation and mere 
verbosity. Had this been the case, he would never have merited the 
splendid reputation, which made the name of Cicero, in Quintilian's 
opinion, but another name for EHoquence itself : " apud posteros ver6 id 
" consecutus, ut Cicero jam non hominis, sed EHoquentise noraen 
" habeatur." 

P. 89. of Demosthenes and of Cicero— i KtKipm 7ou SnfJLoo'Qivouf — 
It appears that Csecilius wrote "ZvyKpiffif An^JLOiSivov^ Kcti KtKipmo^, 
(see Weiske, p. 8. not,) a circumstance which probably suggested 
these remarks. But because no notice is here taken of this comparison, 
Weiske has started a doubt (p. 101, not.) whether the present treatise 
is rightly attributed to Longinus. I confess it does not appear to me 
how he draws this inference. Whoever wrote the treatise, did it, as 
himself tells us, to supply what he regarded as omissions in a work 
which Csecilius had written on the same subject. The author of this 
treatise certainly might, if he knew of the O'vyx.pio'tf of Caecihus, have 
mentioned it here : but there was no necessity for his doing this. The 
question however is, how the omission can possibly affect the genuineness 
of the present treatise } 

There is an inference which might be drawn, I think, more legiti- 
mately from his silence respecting a similar comparison by Quint ihan. 
Lib. X. c. 1, viz. that the present Treatise was antecedent to the great 
work of the Roman critic. And, on the other hand, had it ever fallen 
under the notice of Quintilian, he was too generous and liberal not to 
have mentioned it with due commendation. But that it should have 

2c 2 
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remained unknown to him will occasion no smprise if we regard it as 
what it professes to be, — ^merely a private essay composed at the request 
of a friend, and which, notwithstanding its suipassing merit, seems not 
then at least to have been made public. 

P. 90. familiar topics — TOTrnyofidUi — ^This enumeration of the sub- 
jects best suited for employing the difi^ise style, seems to require our 
particular consideration ; more especially as critics of no small reputation 
have described them diversely. 

Weiske, in his useful and generally accurate Index renders the word 
TOTrnyofiA, communis loci tractaiio, which to many readers I fear is 
merely ignotum per ignotius. Might we not say that it means a moral or 
pohtical maxim, general in its nature, which b applied to illustrate or 
confirm a particular hypothesis ? Thus, if we should maintain that — 
" Every brave man deserves admiration and respect for his courage ;" 
this would be a conmion-place, or familiar topic, which we might apply 
particularly to the character of Alexander, or of Marlborough. Thus 
also we might employ the conmion-place — " Ingratitude is odious :" — 
or — " Affectation is disgusting," — to illustrate the characters of indi- 
viduals. In Isocrates topics of this kind are so numerous as to offend 
against correct taste, and in no small degree to enfeeble his style. 
Cicero, in all his writings, more especially in his most elaborate orations, 
abounds with TOTtiyopicuf. The great Roman orator, however, intro- 
duces them with consummate skill, and gives them so elegant a finish, 
that they constitute perhaps the most admired passages in his works. 
Witness the praises of a country life in the oration for Roscius : the 
superior excellence of that renown which is won by mercy, over that 
which is given to personal bravery, in the oration for Marcellus : and 
the fine eulogy of a literary taste, in that for Archias the poet. 

By the. word WtKiyoi^^ which seems to be used here in a sense some- 
what different from that which it bears in Section ix. some have under- 
stood a digression, or an interruption of the subject in hand, by the 
introduction of foreign matter. Indeed, to take the word here in the 
sense usually assigned to it, of a peroration, seems quite inconsistent 
with the precepts given for the management of perorations by the most 
eminent critics. Quintilian, Lib. vi. c. 1, describes a peroration as 
'* Rerum repetitio et congregatio, quae Grsec^ dicitur Avaxi^ci\Ait^iff k 
'* quibusdam Latinorum, enumeratio, quae memoriam judicis reficit, et 
" totam simul causam ponit ante oculos." Now, this is so unfit an 
occasion for difiiiseness, that the same author adds : '' In hac, quae 
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" repetemua ^mm brevistimi dkendn sunt, et quod Gneco verbo patet, 
" decurrmdum per capita : nfttn ei morabimur, non jam enoraeratio, sed 
'■ altera quasi fiet oratio." Common Eense, no less than correct taste, 
so entirely concurs in tliia remark, that I cannot agree with those who 
translate Wif^ayot here, by peroratioA. 

Nor am I satisfied to render it in the only way besides, in which I 
conceive it can be rendered : for, if we take it to mean a digreggion^ 
besides that it would seem to anticipate the subject next mentioned, I 
cannot see the fitness of a diffuse style for such a purpose. The codex 
Eliensis will, in my opinion, suggest the only solution of the difficulty ; 
in the margin of which we have the word diroKiyoif, which seems also 
to have been the reading in the codex used by Fortus. Now, who does 
not see at once, the aptitude of difiuseness of style to the Apologue, or 
moral fable f 

As to the next subject, ■rafo.Cdirsa'i — which should unquestionably be 
Ta.f'ix.CnaiTi. — I have already said that I do not understand in what 
way the difiiise stj'le is particularly adapted to digrestions. To the 
pxcuTsua or egreagio, which is Quintilinn's rendering of ir«ptxf«y(c he 
tells us himself that it is not suited. Lib. iv. c. 2. "nee unquam debet 
" esse nisi brevis." In the same book, o. 3, where be treats expressly 
" de Egressione," he mentions a custom wliich had found its way into the 
forum from the schoob of rhetoric, of indulging in declamatory digres- 
sions, chiefly calculated to shew off the talent of the speaker. Digres- 
sions, however, if introduced on proper occasions, and managed with 
judgment, the critic does not wholly condemn. They may then have 
been regarded as fit subjects for the diffuse eloquence ; and it is 
possible that Longinus may have had such as these in view, in the 
passage before us. But whatever may have been the opinion of others, 
it was not that of the great Roman critic : for, after he lias pointed out 
the cases in which they mav be tolerated, if not commended, he adds, 
" Verum hsec breviter omnia." And indeed this precept appears so 
entirely consonant with the dictates of a refined taste, that I am more 
than half inclined to suspect the word which now stands in the test. 

The 9pBo'7"'« and <T//i()t7<in«' may be regarded as both belonging to 
the same class, " splendid and showy," admitting of much rhetorical 
oniaroent. to. Qpa(T/Kcc, Long. sect, xxxii. " materia, quse capit 
" insignem et splendidam elocutionem." 7<b im/f<JCTiX(e, " ad osten- 
" tandum ingenium et eloquentiam comparata r" applied chiefly to 
oratory and poetry. We find no difficulty in recognizing the fitness of 
n compositionB of this kind. 
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Nqr is the propriety of an exuberant style in historical and physio- 
logical subjects less apparent. As these are both of them at the same 
time didactic and narrative, and should therefore combine the utmost 
perspicuity with an easy flow of expression, it is obvious that exuberance, 
though perhaps differently modified in each should be the characteristic 
of them both. 

SSCTION XIII. 

P. 90. Plato— TlKATav — ^The high admiration in which Plato was 
held by our author, is sufficiently apparent in many parts of the present 
treatise ; and, indeed, we are told that, in consequence of it, he honoured 
the memory of his favourite with an annual festival. Ruhnken remarks 
that the very figure, which he here employs, to describe the style of 
Plato, is borrowed from that writer himself : oiov tKaiov fivfjLA et-^pfiTi 
fiovro^. Theset. p. 115, B. 

I conceive that j^eJ/tActTi is not here a stream, but a tide of the ocean: 
and this seems to be justified by xctflatxsp t/ TiAct^o^, it( ct^ctxg^Tflt- 
(jLivov Ki^vTeu ToKKet')(jX (jLiyidof I Scct. xii. and also by what follows, 

P. 91. imitation and emulation — yuyimU Jcett ^riKaaif — ^This must 
not, however, be carried to the length of plagiarism. We have many 
good examples of this fair and honourable rivalry in even the greatest 
of the classic poets. The Dido of Virgil is an imitation of the Medea of 
Apollonius Rhodius : and the Georgics are imitations of Nicander and 
Hesiod and Theocritus, though greatly surpassing the originals. I will 
instance one of these legitimate imitations by an English poet. 

*' O fortunatos nimium sua si bona n6rint ^ 

" Agricolas 

" Si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 

" Mane salutantum totis vomit sedibus imdam," &c. &c. 

Georg^c. ii. 458-474. 

" O knew he but his happiness ! of men 
*' The happiest he, who, far from public rage, &c. 
** What tho* the dome be wanting, whose proud gate 
" Each morning vomits forth the sneaking crowd," &c. 

Thomson, Autumn, fin. to " poetic ease.^ 

P. 91. the Pythoness — Uvdictv — From a fissure in a rock at Delphi, 
there issued, — no very imusual occurrence, — ^what seems, from the 
efiects it is represented to have had on the human frame, a natural 
stream of carbonic acid gas. Over this fissure a stool, — ^the tripod, — 
was placed, on which a female was forcibly made to sit* and inhale, (for 
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thus only could the symptoms described have been produced,) the 
noxious effluvia. An artful interpretation was given to the poor crea- 
ture's struggles, groans, and incoherent words, while in the agony of 
partial suffocation ; and the oracle, which was, in reality, a mere figment 
of the priests, was delivered in one or more hexameter verses. 

The words here quoted by Longinus from some poet now unknown, 
seem, although the metre has been disturbed in the quotation, to have 
constituted an iambic trimeter, which a writer in the Classical Journal, 
No. 5, suggests might be as follows : 

P. 91. emanatioM — tiuro}^oieli — ^It has been imagined that there is 
an allusion in this word, and vdyietrof^ which follows after, to Homer, 
II. xxi. V. 195. I rather think, however, that Longinus had no such 
allusion in view ; for, in the sense supposed, the word would not accord 
with the WsTfiiixiPOi which follows. If the allusion is limited to the 
expression tov "^Ofjitipuou iKewou veifXAro^^ k,t.\. I thmk it is not 
only very probable, but very elegant. The passage has been a favourite 
subject of imitation by the poets : as Manilius, Lib. ii. panegyrizing 
Homer, says 

cujusque ex ore profiisos 

Omnis posteritas latices in carmina duxit, 
Amnemque in tenues ansa est deducere rivos. 
And Ovid. Trist. i. 

Adjice Mseoniden, k quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 
Dionysius de Struct. Sect. xxiv. says Kopv^n (Air ov¥ MetyTw luti 
a'KOT^f, i^ ou TctPTi^ TOTdyLU x.eu 'jrao'A OdKAffadf xxti *jrAff<u Kptivdi, 

S^tKdita^ Af '^OfJLXIpOf KtyotTo. 

P- 91. Herodotus — 'Hpi<toTo< — ^The Homer of history. He wrote in 
the Ionic dialect, and his style exhibits all the elegance and sweetness 
for which that dialect is celebrated. His great work is an account, in 
nine books, distinguished by the names of the nine Muses, of the wars 
between the Greeks and Persians, down to the battle of Mycale. With 
this are combined very curious and interesting histories of the Egyptians, 
and other celebrated nations of antiquity. He read his work publicly at 
Athens 445 years before Christ. 

Toup reads this passage, Ti ; fxim 'Hpo/oTo< 'OfJunpuLttrATOf i>t- 
PiTo ; — ^which will scarcely be disputed. 

Stesichorus was a lyric poet of Sicily, who flourished about 612 years 
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before Christ. He ia said to have taken his name, — ^which means 
" the placer of the chorus/' — ^from his first dividing the choral ode into 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode. His works, which were written in the 
Doric dialect in twenty six books, are, with the exception of about 50 or 
60 lines, entirely lost. They are highly commended by the ancient 
critics : and Dionysius goes so £Eur as to pronounce that, with all the 
elegance and grace of Pindar and Simonides, he excelled them both in 
dignity and sublimity. — Of Archilochus, see Sect. x. p. 192. 

P. 91. Amtnoniw — ot *jrtpl ^AfjLfjLtiviov — ^The mention of Ammonius 
here is very embarrassing. He can hardly be the celebrated Anmionius 
Saccas, the chief of the eclectic school of philosophy. But see more on 
this subject in Disquisition the first. 

P. 91. embellished — iyKAretfjii^aj — ^Manutius edited f/txf/ff«t0'£U : but 
Robortellus WetKfJuio'aj, in which he is supported by all the'M.S.S. 
Toup conjectured, and edited iyKArctfjii^eu, and to this reading I am, 
on the whole, inclined. Weiske however prefers the usual reading 
i'TTAKfJixtla'cu, in the sense of " to grow ripe upon, as the vine ripens hy 
" leaning on another tree :" metaphorically spoken of an inferior " genius 
" fostered into vigour and maturity, by the mellowing influence of a 
'* superior mind." 

SECTION XIV. 

P. 93. persuaded — TiTUffOtu — ^There is the greatest uncertainty 
respecting this word, nor do the codices at all remove the doubts which 
rest upon it ; and the remarks of the commentators only render the 
skein still more tangled. Were I allowed to add my conjecture, where 
conjecture seems to have been too busy already, I should say that the 
whole passage refers to the regular course of a judicial process : 
dymiO'fJUL — trial, suit : S'lKdjTTiftov — ^tribunal : fltctTpor — ^the court : 
Kptreblf — judges : yui^Tv^iv — ^witnesses : and probably « J9t/V«t< — ^may 
have reference to the sentence. If so, may not KAi ^in 'rraiadu, as 
suggested by Langbaine, be here-a law-phrase, something like, and not 
lose his cause, — and not suffer a nonsuit ? 

However, as something was necessarily to be changed, I have in the 
translation, contented myself with reading 'jrmlo'Oeu instead of Toup's 
xxu fjLti Tctif Ai, — or Weiske's ^jrvTrttiyr^eu, neither of which satisfied 
me. " Judicent Grsecorum filii." 

The M.S.S. and edd. in the last sentence of this Section give us the 
choice of Ihui, i\fff, and i\09. I prefer the last. 
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the most perfect of the tragedies of Euripides, — ^the Medea, — in which 
the tenderness of the mother is so finely contrasted, and even blended, 
with the inexorable rage of the injured wife : while over all there is 
thrown an indescribable and appalling feeling of mystery, by the circum- 
stance that these passions are working in the breast of one possessed of 
strange, imearthly, undefined powers !— of an enchantress ! In fact, 
there exists not in the whole range of dramatic poetry, any thing so 
finely conceived, or, on the whole, so highly wrought as the Medea. 
Euripides wrote seventy-five dramas, — (some say one hundred and 
twenty,) — of which eighteen tragedies, and one satiric drama are extant. 
He died B. C. 407. 

P. 94. LasKd — fjiOffTitTcu — " Observari potest Grsecos, quoties aut 
" ipsum corpus, aut pars corporis exprimitur, vel activ4 vel medid, voce 
" indifierenter uti : qui mos non ben^ perspectus, quosdam vald^ crucia- 
" vit. Sic dicunt AoJe/K ff»^tt^ vel K'oviff^tu cS^jlcl.** Wakefield Silv. 

Crit. i. 37. In the next passage "'EAct Musgrave reads 

/txucTi lyiCttKtiv — ^which most, I think, will prefer. 

P. 94. To the seven — la i"* ip Ixta — ^These passages seem to be 
taken from the Phaeton, a lost drama of Euripides. Pearce gives us the 
first of these words with the tenuis : I know not to which, of Musgrave 
or More, we are indebted for the corrected reading with the aspirate. 
In the next passage rotreLvr axoiio'Af ilrti, we have a variety of readings 
of the last of these three words. Some M.S.S. and edd. have ti;, 
which was edited by Barnes, and approved by Pearce. A writer in the 
Classical Journal, (5,) prefers reU* Vormu Advers. p. 275, sbjb " Istfi vocula 
" eruditorum quosdam ita mal^ habuit, ut Salmasius et Toupius X^?^* 
*' Heathius et Musgravius Tetif corrigant, quod citat Valck. ad Hippol. 
'' 1188, sed perpertim. Inter participium et verbum flrct solenniter 
" intercedit. Vide Dawes, Misc. Crit, p. 284." 

P. 95. JEschylus, also — rov /' Ai^p^jAou — The well-known story of 
Bacchus having visited iEschylus in person, and urged him to dramatic 
composition, appears to have originated in the character of his genius, as 
it is most commonly exhibited in his tragedies. Of these, unfortunately, 
out of more than teventy, only seven have descended to us. But, in 
describing this poet as writing under the inspiration of Bacchus, we 
ought, perhaps, to say that the God seems to have altered materially the 
usual quality of that inspiration in the Prometheus, where all is grand, 
wonderful, and severe. His other dramas abound with touches of 
tenderness, delicacy, and love, which would not have disgraced 
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Anacreon ; nay, many of them Huq>aH9 in Bweetness even the Teian 
himself. The most fascinating, and almost voluptuous traits are hit off, 
with singular felicity, at a stroke ; witness the f^afSeixiy ofiftctTui/ Ci\«(, 
the J'n^iBufiBv EpaiTsc irioe, and a thousand besides, equally happy. 
These, however, are hardly so characteriatic of the poet, as those magni- 
ficent creations of his mind, which place him in the highest class of 
sublime writers, and are universally acknowledged to rank unong the 
finest productions of human genius. He died B. C. 456, 

P. 95. Sopkoehs — a SopoxAjft — This great master of the Grecian 
drama is fovourably contrasted, in many casential points, with his rival, 
^schylus. His distinguishing excellence consists in a skilful manage- 
ment of the fable, and the graceful developement of its incidents : and 
his composition partakes of the harmony and deUcacy which we are told 
were the characteristics of his mind and of hie person. In perusing his 
tragedies after those of jEschylus, we perceive with pleasure the 
advancing refinement of Grecian literature, and the progressive civiliza- 
tion of the Athenian people. Even when he smroundB himself with the 
terrible and snpematural forma to which the legends and superstitions of 
a nation, just awaking to politeness and freedom, gave birth, without 
decking them in too delicate a garb, or hiding their terrors under a veil 
which would have rendered thera less fit for the purposes of the tragic 
Muse, he nevertheless diffuses around them a delightful atmosphere of 
beauty and repose. Of all the Greek tragedians he has given ua the 
moat perfect picture of female loveliness, in the tender, filial, affectionate 
Antigone. Out of a hundred and twenty of his dramas, no more than 
seven remmn ; the finest of which is reckoned the (Edipos Tyrannos. 
He died B. C. 406. 

P. 95. /reed from ils Aors^ss— ipi)/Jctf( — It is not very apparent 
in what respect Euripides is here less harsh than .,^lschylus. Toll says, 
" Snavius eat aim aliquo insanire dici, quam solo ejus instinctu ad 
" furorem abripi." But, says Weiske, "Mihi Euripideum propterea 
" molliuB videtur, quia in iotne montie notione, res etiam animate .... 
" comprehenduntur, quibus propria furor tribui potest." I can only 
add utrmn horvm, Src. 

P. 95. burying himself — JauTuf .... fl«T7o»Ta* — These words seem 
to express, in a manner unaccountably imperfect, the circumstances as 
related by Sophocles. (Edipus, after receiving a myaterious bol audible 
call, retires with Theseus only ; while the narrator, in the act of with- 
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drawing the daughters, looks back, — but CBdipus has disappeared !• 
the king is seen standing alone, in an attidude of pious astonishment. 

df /' i-rriKdofjLiv, 

riv ivJ^fet, TOP /uir, IvJ^etfjLou Tetpovr ISt/, 

ivAKTA /'etUrdF OfJLfJLATOy WlffKlOV 

•)(uf d^vrl'xovTA Kpctrhf (Ed. Col. 1716. 

It is the mystery, in which the departure of CEdipus is involved, which 
so advantageously displays the imagination of Sophocles. It sets the 
spectator's imagination also at work, and produces an effect which no 
stage-trick, nor any description of a supernatural incident could have 
equalled. 

P. 95. at the return — kata rh atotKovv — It seems very doubtful 
whether the reference here is to the same work as that in Aristotle's 
Poetic, ir tS ^IhidJ^t ri Tspi top atotk^vv- The more probable 
supposition is that the critic here refers to the Polyxena, one of the lost 
tragedies of Sophocles ; in which the ghost of Achilles appears to his 
departing friends, and demands the sacrifice of the captive princess. 
But how the incidents were managed, and to what particular part of them 
the commendation of Longinus applies, it is now quite vain to con- 
jecture. All the traces still remaining of them may be found in the 
Troades of Seneca, v. 167, and perhaps in Ovid, Met. xiii, 441. For a 
satisfactory note on the passage in the Poetic see Twining, ii. 159, 8vo. 

P. 96. Simonides — ^tfjiMvsJ^ov — ^We learn from Suidas that this 
ancient poet was the son of Crinus, of Amorgos, one of the Cyclades. 
He wrote iambics, and some have attributed to him the invention of 
them. Of these there are fragments, amounting together to about 
150 lines, Tspi yvfJLAiKSv yv^^At, iamb. trim. acat. which certainly are 
not remarkable for their gallantry. He wrote also two books of Elegies, 
of which we have only one short but beautiful fragment. He is thought 
to have flourished B. C. 540. 

P. 96. Transition — TApACela^tti — It is generally agreed that this 
passage suffers from some error of transcription. Petra recommends 
TApiCdiffUf, and Faber vTipCei^uf : but, although ntApaJ^Afftn may come 
from the theatre, as Langbaine affirms, yet I think it may keep its 
ground here, to express ui aKKo ti tov Koyou fAipof TApACaivitr. 
Perhaps I may be too rash ; but I think the following reading would 
make the sense clear, without offering violence to the laws of criticism : 
especially as the word I have ventured to insert might easily have 
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escaped the eye of a transcriber from its similarity to to/dt/jc^f, in the 
same sentence. Aureti <^i tuti Ifx^t/Ao/ aI 'rdtpetCJo'Uf, iv'tK eir S 

P. 96. Thus our famous orators, forsooth — »( n<N rw Aia juti 
ol .... <^iiPoi friTopif — Portus is right in understanding rn Aiet ironi- 
cally. As to Toup's fancy that Longinus had Quintilian in his eye, in 
this passage, the coincidence is too remote, were there no other reason 
for rejecting it. The words of Quintilian to which he refers, are these. 
Lib. iz. " Novi vero et prsecipue dedamatores audacius, nee mehercule 
" sine motu quodam imaginantur." Where is the simihtude ? 

P. 96. proofs and arguments — TpAyfJLetrtKddf iiti^it^ia-icip — " Ap. 
" pellant rhetores antiqui modum tractandi argumenti iTt^Hptiffiv^ eaque 
" dicitur Tpct^ftc&Tix»9 quoniam ejus ope causa ipsa tractatur et firmatur ; 
" sen quoniam ad t3 TpetyfjLdTiuiaBAt rh Aymtt pertinet ; hoc est, 
" ad causam modo quodam (oratorio) tractandam. Oratoris enim 
" nrfAyiAATeiA est tractatio causa " — ^Morus. 

It seems then, that we are here to understand by i'Tt^npiffDiffiVj the 
proofs, facts, and arguments employed by expert men in the conduct of 
business ; Polyb. xii. 8, and by ^pAyfjLATtjuuf^ their use in the con- 
ducting of a real cause, in contradistinction to the /ut Aircei, or fictitious 
causes of the schools. 

P. 97. Hyperides — 'TTipitNf — Of this illustrious and unfortunate 
Athenian, the disciple of Plato and Socrates, and the rival of Demos- 
thenes, only one oration remains. The dreadful and heroic sacrifice, 
which, after the defeat at Crannon, he made for his country, is well 
known. He was put to death by Antipater, B. C. 322. Yide Plu- 
tarchum in vit, 

P. 97. is hidden — iyKptrrTireu — ^The same figure differently ex- 
pressed is found in the seventeenth section, ^iyyti ivojpAvi^iTAt Tips- 
Avy'ovyLivA, For, says he, riu t rr^tt/fl' *e pirt^p fl&rixpu-^ t3 c^^jla ; 

dilUKOV, OT/ TO p»TI AVTta, 

P. 97. These .... may suffice — To^rtt/Tct .... dpKiffii — Our author 
here . closes the first head of his division, and proceeds forthwith to the 
third, taking no notice of the second. See Section viii. But, as the end 
of this section has suffered, it is probable that he gave, at large, in this 
place, his reasons for deferring the consideration of the second head, the 
Passions, to be treated in a separate work ; and that the casual mention 
of such an intention, at the end of the last section, was merely a refer- 
ence to what he had here said already. 
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SSCTION XVI. 

P. 97. figures — vyjuyjiTm — ^Longinus very properly declines enter- 
ing on the consideration of figures more at large than seemed requisite 
for the proof of his position, that, when judiciously managed, they 
conduce materially to suhlimity of style. To have done otherwise, 
would have been to overlay a brief treatise of philosophical criticism with 
a bulky system of rhetoric. For the same reason, he does not find it 
necessary to dwell on the division of them, which he had made in 
Sect. viii. into figures of thought, voivtctf, or metaphors, and figures of 
words, Ae^fo^, or tropes. Those who wish to see this subject skilfiiDy 
dealt with, may read Quintilian, Lib. viii. c. 6, and Lib. ix. c. 1, 2, 3. 
Dr. Beattie's Essay on Poetry and Musk, p. 236, &c. Dr. Blair's 
Lectures, Vol. i. p. 316, &c. 

P. 98. part of the Sublime — [JuyiBovf (jLi^U — ^This will hardly 

be questioned. A subject deficient in innate grandeur may be aggran- 
dized, by associating it with grand objects, through the means of 
metaphor, comparison, or other suitable figures. Seneca thus gives us a 
sublime idea of Cicero's genius, when he compares it to the majesty and 
extent of the Rom^ Empire. " Slud ingeniimi quod solum Populus 
" Romanus par imperio suo habuit." Controv^ Lib. i. 

P. 98. to treat accurately of them all — t3 taVta J^tax^iCovv — Our 
author here alludes to the infinity of nice distinctions in rhetorical 
figures, and the endless disputes about the names by which they should 
be designated, which had originated in the schools. In fact they had 
carried their subtleties so far as to make Quintilian exclaim " pen^ jam 
" quicquid loquimur figuTa est." Again : " Scio quam multiplicem 
" habeant, quamque scrupulosam disputationem : sed ea non pertinent 
" ad prssens meum propositum." And so says Longinus. 

P. 98. / swear by those — ou (jla towV — Orat. de Corona, p. 124, 
Eid. Oxon. Longinus praises the skiU, with which Demosthenes intro- 
duces the mention of the three most glorious victories achieved by the 
Athenians, — over the Medes at Marathon, the forces of Xerxes at 
Salamis, and those of Mardonius at Platsea, — so that, while he recalls 
these great exploits to their memory, he may make them lose sight of 
their ill success at Chseronea. But it is the ofjioriKlv ff^nfjutj the 
figure of adjuration, which raises the passage to the very perfection of 
Sublimity. This, as Weiske [Diss. Crit. xviii.] remarks, " lectorem. . . . 
" in admirationem et etropicur quandam conjicit, quia tot et tantarum 
" rerum cog^tatione obruitur, quot et quantas simul animo capere non 
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" potest." For this efiect it was alwaya most highly extolled by the 
ancients : and doubtleee they could enter more ^y into its spirit and 
feeling than we can do, at the present day. Our profesaion of a purer 
&ith renders us comparatiTely insensible to the stirring figure, which, to 
their apprehension, placed their valiant ancestors, at once, in the rank of 
demi-goda. Thus Aristides the Orator, ii. 440. Ti J'i itai Ifiiaiu uV 
K«Ta ^i^v -ray Tfay'ivat, Touto "iyjii tnv uTifCaKnv tnt fft,upoTi(T«' 
ou (j.ii, Toiif iv Mtfpitflfcpi •^ftAitS'vtivacuiTa( iZv TpeyifaV' Thus also 
Plutarch, in his treatise on the Glory of the Athenians, at the end : 
^tifiMfiwau{ Tifi TOW ffTfOMfou il" ai TooTD >^a.UTfiTa,T«y, na.i 

hVyi^TclTW, /lITap TSTfldlltlC, O^Sffftf T9t.V tV MflLpJ(fl«l'l TpSX(l'</'u- 

Hu'fftfCTttf Tav Tfiy'atav And Quintilian xii. c. 10. 2, " Qnid 

" denique Demosthenes ? non cunctos illos , , , . sublimitate, vi, impeti., 
" cultu, compositione superavit ? non insurgit locia ? non figuris 
" gaudet ? non translationibuB nitet ? non oratione ficta dat tacentibus 
" vocem f non illud jusjurandum per ckbob in Marathone ac Salamine 
" propugnatores ReipuhUcae, satis manifesto docet prsceptoreni ejus 
" Platonem fuisae V' And thus Lucinn, in his encomium of Demos- 
thenes, ingeniously represents him, after he had drunk the poison, in 
the temple of Neptune in Calauria, as saying with his last breath, tiyt 

Tavi — Kci[jLoi fiiv i^a.ivtra Tfandiicuy TOfV if MapaHn TtTTuKiTOf, 

a (fi, ^aipt/C tlwaiV, ttTilTTf. 

Faber is so delighted with the passage, and the remarks of Longinus 
upon it, that he breaks out into this amusing piece of declamation : 
" Si quid olim ab omnibus dicendi magiatris tractatum, versatumque 
" fuit, in tis est, quod legis. Sed, sciens et expertus dico, qui illos 
" legerim, omnes, si cum Longino confenmtur, dum Criticam suam 
" eiercent, pueri aunt," 

P. SB. an apostrophe — drMTfapuv — " Diligena est Longinus in 
" ordine, quem ipse propoauerat, servanda. f^gwa igitur nomine 
" apostrop/ien appcllat jusjurandum, quod per se non est fignra." Weiskc. 
It appears very strange that critics of high name should persist in 
retaining the word Cdiof in this sentence, and in Sect. ii. when 
common sense so clearly points out the true reading in the word Ta9«f. 
See the note on this word in Sect. ii. For TAieirnif there seems to be 
an authority in Clemens ^lexandrinus, who speaks of baptism as 
vAiuviii* ^dfy-OKor, talubrem peccati nedtcinam; yet. supported by the 
authority of several M.S.S. the preference wiQ, I think, be |^ven to 
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Tdutintov, A& to (jLi6t^ax»^, which is not very intelligihle, a writer in 
the Classical Journal, No. 5, offers a suggestion, which I gladly 
embrace : " Manutius, quern sunt plerique editores secuti, edidit 
" (jLidtrrtif, et rect^ forsan, modo scribas [jLtdto'TdU if eif vm^C .... 
" Jta enim ceteris participiis, 'jra^iarthw, im^iU> ka^iiU> melius 
" convenit." For xou^/^o/xiwi/^ Hudson reads Kovp^oiiivoii which is 
obviously better. 

After all, there is, probably, some menda lurking in this outrageously 
long period, the structure of which, as we now have it, is assuredly not 
to be commended. I have judged it not only expedient, but absolutely 
necessary, to divide it in the translation ; and have found in it ample 
matter for four periods, and those certainly not offending by their brevity. 

P. 99. Evpolis — 'EvToKtJ^t — ^A writer of the prisca conusdia, of 
whom Macrobius, Satumal, Lib. vii. c. 5, " Notus est omnibus Eupolis 
" inter elegantes habendus veteris comsedise poetas." He was an 
Athenian ; and lost his life in a naval battle between his countrymen 
and the Lacedaemonians. His comedies are said to have been chiefly of 
a poUtical cast, and to have blended elegance with the most caustic 
severity. All his works are lost. 

P. 99. Now, by my fight at Marathon — OJ ydp ^lo, tviv MttpttQUvt — 
It is with my predecessor's. Dr. Smith's, version of these lines of 
Eupolis, that Toup makes himself so merry. " Quae ita festivissime 
'' vertit, verus Musarum sacerdos, Gulielmus Smith, Decanus Cestrensis : 
" No, by my labours in that glorious field, 
" Their joy shall not produce my discontent." 
" Atqui, mi homo, %afpAV est impirn^.*' In proof of which he might 
have cited the line in Soph. CEdip. Tyr. 371. 

'AA^' OUT/ %£tip»f^9 /if y% ^XTIfJLOvdf ip«f. 

" Eandem vim habet etiam ytynBaf^ ib. 376 : eodem modo Khtim^ 
" ib. 409, et Eurip. Hipp. 1086, et Tpir Khditv rtyi. Eurip. And. 578." 
The translation is unfortunate, to be sure : but Boileau is not the safest 
of guides in translating Greek ; and Smith was plainly seduced from the 
original by these two lines : 

" On ne me verra plus afflig6 de leur joye. 

" J'en jure mon combat aux champs de Marathon," 
the pretty antithesis of which he could not resist, and has certainly made 
more antithetical. Nothing indeed was wanting to either the Dean or 
the Frenchman, but a deeper knowledge of the language they were 
translating. 
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P. 99. obJKled to the orator — yVncTa t$ finfpi — Every one will 
perceive that, accordipg to Faber's conjecture, this ehould be u^mct* m 
t£ firapi. " Ipse Deraosthenea sibi Ulud opponit, quod objicere poasiDt 
" auditorea : ideoque caBide, ut in fine dicitur, jfl«'c« rif aicpo«Tny, et 
" efficit ut nemo tale quid in ipainn couferre velit." And Toup, for J'itt 
Taufl' i£nf, has edited J'**' ratna. tii ijlff, a manifest improvement, — 
from whom derived he does not inform ua. Y.MOvV^ii, from nd-V^v, the 
beam of a balance. At the end of the section, oj T*ut, should be w-j^i 
ToiJf, on the anthority of the Parisian and Lanrentine M.S.S. 



1 the last resort — rpj* Kftriii K^pm — That is, 
D appeal, ' The younger Weislte is right : " penes 
i, qui et deliberal et decemit, et k quo provocari 



P. 100. a judge i, 
from whom there lies n 
■' qoetn eat arbitriiun ri 
■' non potest." 

Ruhnken, for iij'tf*D)'ct( If uTtpa'^tili, would read it vrnf/laK, 
prtsidet provinciarum. Toup defends the received text. I see no 
necessity for altering it. 

P. 101. roiaed into tcrath — it-raStifiai/Tdj — And, as Longinua had 
swd in Sect. i. To •x'/Barir a'( rd ^aXA* ip" ti/jiiy, he adds- here, in 
perfect consistency with that remark, Tfij tm^ iriiid ■^a.vTtif ajnt- 
AiTiflfTttf. The judge, provoked to wrath by those artifices which he 
regiu-da as tokens of contempt for his understanding, though he may 
abstain from any manifestation of anger, bars his mind against all the 
powers of persuasion on the part of the orator, (ti^^vitou fiiTeoof i) who 
has placed too great a reliance on the resources of his craft. Cicero has 
skilfully guarded against this kind of suspicion by extreme simplicity of 
narration, in his oration for Milo. See QtdntH. iv. c. 3, 

P. 101. a figure is most effective — cLfiSTtv J'oKti to ff^^f* — '^^ 
same may be said of all arts, as well as of the art of rhetoric : it 
achieves its utmost, when we forget the artist, in the work. " Scilicet 
" ubique desinit ars esse, quum apparet et se ostendit : ut in pictura, 
" soliiB artifei videre debet artem." Gemer in Htinece. Fund. Stilt. 
Cult. p. 245. 

P. 101. concealed — T<«fi<tAup9«ff« — This is the reading adopted by 
Weiske. Ruhnken says, " Repone khi tu( -rafaiLO.WeQtitra. Nihil 
" hac emendatione certius." Toup, " Lego et distinguo r.tti irmc T*p«- 
" A((p9eis-ii n Tou Tiaovfyiit Tij^yv Toif iuUm^i luti ftiyiSiiri, tJ 
" Ae(To)' uTil'i/'viLi KdLi -rdvta utro^iai tim^tiiytr. Vos fluit non 

3 K 
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" k TApA^tiTTHVy prmtermittere, sed k TApeOiH^uv, illinere, obiegere, 
** decdbare : Metaphora ducta k parietibu8 dealbatis sive calce ohdxuAi$,*' 
Wakefield conjectures, Silv. Grit. i. 109, that it should be x«pf- 
xAs/^9iH^tf ) furtivam eclipsin passa ; and thinks it a metaphor derived 
from a solar eclipse ! evidence of which meaning he finds in vToJ^iJ^M^ 
&c. J confess that I see no reason for changing the text as commonly 
edited TApeL^n^iiSa'et, further than to read and distinguish it thus : 
Keti T6f( TapetXfipSeiff^ av i tou Tetyovpyiiv rix^n, jolf nroAtat Koi 
(jLiyiQca-t t3 Aoit^k /i/ux€, x. t.a. when the artifice, &c. 

P. 101. in splendour itself- — tS ?®ti avtq — I am not sure that we 
ought not to read here rS ^ari ictvToVf in its oitn splendour. The 
word ipApetvi^iTAt is found in Demetrius Phalereus, Sect, zxzix. 
e^Tip iyKpvTTofJiiveiv J ivA^etvi^ofAtveifr. Aristotle, however, pro- 
nounces that diction too splendid which casts into the shade the mafmers 
and the sentiments : ATroKpiTin ydp w Kietv hAii'vpi M^if rd idn 
XM rd( J^tAvoiAf. Poetic, xxv. Winst. p. 93. 

P. 101. disposed in juxta-position — KHiAkvw ^raptikhiKm — ^The elder 
commentators have here puzzled both themselves and their readers by a 
grotesque mixture of criticism and mathematics. They could find 
nothing in the word *TctpA\\fi\m, but parallel lines ; not recollecting 
how little ^caypet^iet has to do with these. Toll was the first to go to 
the etymology of the word, — Tetpd, ^iw/a,— for its signification ; and 
then all wondered that our author's meaning had not been discovered 
before : viz. that when lights and shades are placed m juxta-position in a 
picture, the lights catch the eye, Tpov'TravTA ri ^»i T<uf b^ct. Am 
to the KOJQ^ivov of the M.S.S. and elder edd. the correction of Fearce> 
from whencesoever he took it, kai w fjLofov, speaks for itself. 

P. 102. hide — in the shadows and background of the picture — Asra* 
CMA/^u KAt oiov tv KATAKAKvyl'ii Tfipsi — ^Thc terms of painting are 
happily applied here to writing, aild remind us of a passage of Thucy- 
dides : As/mi yip ^vTpA^iAt ffvyKpiyl^At JCAt ffvffKteia'Ai ta iKAffTm 
AfAApTifMLTA. Success is able to hide and cast a shade over miscon- 
duct. And Aristotle, speaking of the improbable account, g^ven by 
Homer of the landing of Ulysses on the coast of Ithaca, says : vvtf J^i 
Tol( AKKotf iyA^oi^ toimtw^ lyL^At^i^n i^v¥ay th ajottov, that he 
softens down the absurdity, till it disappears amid the beauties which 
embellish it. 

SBCTION XVIII. 

P. 102. questions and interrogations — nyffuf t% Koi iptniffiiS'^A 
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vrritn' in the Classical Journal, No. S. recoromends that we shonld here 
reud TTivaiK t« xteJ *rojtpiffil{, and in support of his correction, he 
aJlegce these expressions, which follow : to fjfloup ko.) o^Vf^vrw tWf 
irtvatat kai aVsitpi«*{ ; and, h <f' fpamjf/f m u( inurif, xai «to- 
Kfiaif : wid, aynua. 7Hf wt<j9'.u( xaj (tToxp(V(a>(. I dare not venture 
to recommend so bold an alteration without the authority of either 
M.S.S. or edd ; but I will say that I am not at all satisfied with the 
subtile distinction made by some commentators between tfuj^aif and 
itiuvH, and that I believe conjectural criticism has frequently been 
admitted, where there has neither been so great a difficulty to overcome 
nor so firm a gjound to sustMn it. 

The same writer prefers, in the next sentence, Ap« su TOMTeiis Ta/f, 
instead of the received reading ouV duToif, 

P. 102. tie excitement of mind, and (he rapidity of change — rJ h&cvr 
KAi i?;vfp»T9r — Quintilian, Lib. ix. c. 2. has treated the figure Inlerro- 
gallon, with his usual judgment. " ' Qitouxqve tandem abut&e, Calalina, 
•' pttiienlia nostra?' et, ' Patrre tua consilia non leHtit? Quanto enim 
"mngis ardet, quam si diceretur. Din alniltrig palientta nostra; et 
" Patent tua amiilia.' Cieterum etium interrogandl seipsum et respon- 
" dendi sibi, solent esse non ingratm vices : ut Cicero pro I.igario : 
" Apud (piem ifftlur hire dieo ? ncmpe apad eum yui cam hoc scirel, latntn 
" me anti gvam vidit, Retpublicie reddidit." 

P. 103. have their attention rowed — ira.f'>^vy6irTt< — The common 
reading here is -Tapo?u'pof rt*, which Ruhnlien was the first io correct, 
and his correction waa received by Toup. In the same sentence, avTu 
ri a^Hua, obviously requires to be read cSto! to a'^xfia. 

P. 103. uducea and beguiles — d-riiyti Ktti •r^poKeyi^^trtu — The edd. 
have, for the greater part, ATciytt, — but several M.S.S. as well as 
Robortelli and Manutiua give the reading which 1 have adopted, as, at 
once, better Greek, and better sense. If the participle be allowed to 
stand, the conjunction nai is certainly redundant. 

In the existing M.S.S. two leaves are wanting at the end of this 
section : and none of the critics have ventured to conjecture to what 
passage of Herodotus the reference is mode. 



P. 103, And clashing — K*( ffuftfaAtcTtr — ^There is a passBge in 

Ciesar, de Bell. Gall. vii. c. 88, which reminds us of this of Xenophou : 

" Nostri, emissia pilia, gladiis rem gerunt : repentfe poet tergum equi- 

" tatos cemitur: cohortee alin appropinquant : hoetes terga vertunt: 

3b 2 
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*' fagientibus equites occorrunt : fit magna csedes." Another example 
is that in the Fifth JEneid, 593, in the speech of Dido at the departure 
of iEneas : 

Ite 

Ferte citi fiammas, date tela, impellite remos ! 
Here, the asyndeton is admirably expressive of the mad haste of the 
passionate queen. 

P. 103. pushes—forward — cvvJ^iadovo'iif — ^The asyndeton b here 
illustrated by a comparison to wrestling : and there can be no doubt 
that the terms employed were used in the nreLKctiarpet, the ring. Thus, 
iymia. means the closing , the struggle, la lutte : and concerning if/.To- 
J^i^ovfftif there can be no doubt in the mind of any one, who has ever 
witnessed the unplication of feet in a match of wrestling. The term 
which comes next, however, presents some difficulty. The common 
reading o'vyJ^totKovJvif, although supported by all the M.S.S. but one, 
and by the early edd. must clearly be abandoned. Faber substituted 
ffvvS'iUKovffVK, concerning which Toup says " Nihil verius hac emenda- 
" tione," May I, then, venture to say that I am hot convinced ? The 
word ffvvJ^l»Ka seems to suggest, under some modification or other, the 
idea of pursuit; which does not apply very happily to a game of 
wrestling, — a stand-up game. I have, therefore persuaded myself that 
J^taQiuf trudo, subnuweo, was a more promising et3rmon for a term in 
wrestling, and have translated it as if it were o'vvJ^tadovcnf* 

" Prseclye monet Demetsius Sffvv^iTet et elocutionem non ligatam 
** sedulo conjunctionibus, convenire contentionibus, afiectuum vehe- 
" mentise, et actionibus, ubi vox et gestus reliqua quasi supplent ; qualia 
" multa sunt apud poetas, comicos et tragicos imprimis ; in orationibus 
*' etiam vehementioribus, ubi pariunt hsec talia magnificientiam, ut illud 
" Ciceronis, excessit, evasit, erupitJ* 

Niclas in Heineccii jFViu2am. StUi Cultioris, p. 209. 

SECTION XX. 

P. 103. accumulation of figures — i tTt retvTb cvvoJ^os rSy (T'/y.iTm — 
That is to say, " in eandem rem .... nam quod simphciter nonnulli 
" vertunt eodem in loco, id ambiguum est, ut fals6 quis accipere possit 
'* pro eadem in periodo, aut eodem in capite, vd in argumento [eodem. 
" Quod si tam lat^ dictum putes, ridiculum fingas praceptorem. Quis 
" enim dubitet, diversis de rebus diversos tropos poni posse ? — vel plures 
" per intervalla qusedam disjunctos ?" 

Weiske in Diss. Critica. p. 
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P. 104. anaphoras — itra^Bfutit — Robortelli lappoBes that Longinu^ 
intended to treat here of the mixture of figures of thought, and figures of 
words : and, in the pas»ige he quotes from the oration egainat Mldias, 
there b certainly a combiDatiou of the anaphora, and the asyndeton, 
with the diatyposis. It does not, however, appear that any intention of 
the kind waa entertained, although, in aelecting the passage for illus- 
trating what he had said concerning i Wi' Tauri aiJraS'sf tSv ay^tifidrw, 
the figures happened to be of both kinds. 

P. 104. I he natural properties of anaphoras and asyndetons — Ti\9 fiiv 
fivffiv Tm iTetvitipafat — That is, aa I conceive, their natural tendency 
to injure style, by running into the parcnthyrsus, when injudiciously, or 
too freely employed. Tlie passage, take it as you may, has certainly its 
difficulties : and, as it now stands, is probably mutilated. I cannot, 
nevertheless, persuade myself that it requires all that Weiske has done, 
to core it. His note, however, deserves consideration. 



105. supply the copulatives — rpoffSfif Tout ffok/iffjUauf — " De re 
' hoc loco explicBta comroode locus Demetrii Phal. $ 281, a. s. compa' 
-i potest, ubi verba jEschinis spectantur : 'fri vauTir Kit\£f, iiri 
ui yi[j.ovt ic«A«f, 'fri Trtc /rifiajipaTjar xoAiic, Triples in iisfigura 
" oaten ditur, anaphora, asyndeton, et homceoteleuton. Turn sic: K.ai 
•tTtif aSftis'Ttii s« Tw* Tftuv. El J' tt-rai TK eCruf, 'EtJ iravrir, 
" xii TouV ri/^3v(, K-ai rh JUjUoxpaTiw xoAtif, a^ua toi* ayjipittfiy 
' i^Mfiifii Ka.1 7if ifiiyoTtiTA." Wbibke. "Diia admirably c^nroborates 
the remark of Longinus. 

P. 105. the disciples of IsocraCes—'ltitKfa.TiDi-^-'The more celebrated 
of these were Isieus, Hyperidea, Theodectes, Theopompus, Philiscus. 
Trallianus, The judgment passed by Quintiban, on the atyle of Iso- 
crates, wiU give us an insight into its beauties and its blemishes, — both 
of which were great. " Isocrates , , . , nitidus et comptus, et palKstrse 
" quam pugnce magis accommodatus, omnes dicendi veneres sectatos 
" est : nee immeriti. Auditoriia enim se, non judiciia comparlrat ; in 
" inventione facilis, honesti studiosus, in compositione adeo diligens, nt 
■' cura ejus reprehendatur." Inat. x. c. 1. A style thus characterized, — 
vitiis imitabile, — was sure to have a host of admirers and imitators. 
They ran wildly after hia " numeroaa oratio," his antitheses, and his 
multi&rioua affectation : nay, the Roman critic suggests that the fine 
taste of even Cicero himself did not wholly protect him from the conta- 
gion : " delectatua est hia etiam M. -Tullius." 
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sxcnoN zxii. 

P. 105. For, at those, who are really — 'Qf yip ot tS orri — This 
sentence is one continued Hyperbaton. Pearce doubts whether it was 
the effect of accident, or of design : but surely there can be no room for 
a doubt in the matter. Had he doubted whether it was judidous to 
attempt an exemplification of such a figure in a didactic treatise, there 
might have been better grounds for diversity of opinion. For my own 
part, I apprehend that our author's judgment has here been at fBult : 
for, as he teUs us that the Hyperbaton is a figure " characteristic of a 
" mind disturbed by violent emotion*" I do not see how this violence of 
emotion can well be imagined to find its way into the mind of a critic, 
while engaged in such an investigation. " Haec figura (says Wakefield) 
" dominatur maxima ubi locum habent festinatio et terror." 

P. 105. of anger or fear, SfC — ra "ivrt ipyt^o[j,tvot, n ^oCotifUPoi — 
Seneca seems to think that powerfiil emotion is indispensable to gran- 
deur of style. " Non potest grande aliquid et supra cseteros loqui, nisi 
" mota mens. Cum vulgaria et solita contempsit, instinctuque sacro 
** surrezit ezcebior, tunc demum aliquid cecinit grandius ore mortali. 
** Non potest sublime quicquam et in arduo positum contingere, quamdiu 
" apud se est. Desciscat oportet a solito, et efferatur, et mordeat firsenos, 
" et rectorem rapiat suum ; eoque ferat, quo per se timuisset ascendere." 
Sen. de Tranquil, ad fin. And, indeed, without going the fuU length to 
which Seneca would lead us, there can be no doubt that perturbation of 
mind communicates its disorder to the language, and forbids a speaker or 
writer to be solicitous about elegance of expression, or correctness of 
arrangement. " Hie non observare decorum, ipsum decorum est." The 
orator, consequently, must imitate nature in this, as in so many other 
particulars ; and, whether he really feels emotion or not, if he would 
excite it in others, he must impress the characters of it upon his style. 

P. 105. no one can teU how many they are — KAt ovS" iv siTHr nf 
i'jric^A — ^This appears a somewhat odd pleonasm, immediately after he 
had said that they are innumerable. The words may have been intended 
to add to the disorder of the Hyperbaton : but most readers will think 
that this is sufficiently great without them. They are more probably, 
an interpolation. 

P. 106. OUR affairs — if nt will, SfC. — ifJih ta TrpayiiATet — ufiiu — 
This change of person is an indication of the anxiety of the speaker's 
mind, and those commentators have lost their labour, who have taken 
the trouble to alter the word i(up to Jfclr. Ab wisely might they alto: 
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the words of Virgil, iEn. ii. 348. ** — ^Moriamur, et in media anna 
" ruamus :'* — or ix. 427, " Me, me, — adsimi qui feci, — ^in me convertite 
** ferrum." Wakefield proposes to read tpx^"^"^* ^ ^® passage from 
Herodotus, instead of l^ireu. Silv. Crit. i. 97. I see no reason for 
the alteration. 

P. 107. leaving in suspense— if^dx^tymffojs — Here again we have an 
exemplification of the thing descrihed. Wakefield refers to 2 Cor. zi. 31, 
for an instance of this suspense : 'O OiU km TctTfip t? Kvpiou i/iSp 

but this is lost in our version. He also points out the following in 
Euripides, Rhesus, 533. 

iyipffdi, Ti (JL%\Ki]% ; Kof^cty, 

And from Virgil, Eel. iii. 93. 

Frigidus, O pueri, fiigite hinc ! latet anguis in herba. 

8BCTI0N XXIII. 

P. 107. Polyptotons — Tlo^vTrvra, — It may be proper to say some- 
thing here concerning these several figures ; and I shall chiefly extract 
Dr. Pearce's account of them. The Polyptoton, as its name implies, is 
a variation of case. An example may be found in Soph. Ajax flagellifer 
877, Topo^ Topet Tivop ^ipu : another in Quintilian, Inst. tr. c, iii, s, 2. 
" Pater hie tuus ? Patrem hunc appellas ? Patris tu hujus filius es ?" — 
and another in Virgil, Mn, x. 361. ** Hseret pede pes, densusque viro 



" vir." 



The AthrtBsmus, or Collection, is called by Quintilian. Inst, viii, c, 4, «. 4. 
Congeries : and the example he gives from Cicero, in Verr. " Aderat 
" janitor carceris, camifex Prsetoris, mors terrorque sociorum et civium 
" Romanorum, lictor Sextius." 

The Anthnetabole, or Commutation, appears to me to answer most 
nearly to one form of what Quintilian, Inst. is. c. 3, s. 2, calls Repetitio, 
and of which he says, " Etiam in contrapositis .... solet respondere 
" primorum verborum altema repetitio ;" and he gives this example 
from Cicero, pro Mur. "Vigilas tu de nocte, ut tuis consultoribus 
" respondeas : ille, ut e6 qu6 intendit, mature cum exercitu perveniat. 
" Te gallorum, ilium buccinarum cantus excuscitat. Tu actionem 
" instituis, ille aciem instruit. Tu caves ne consultores tui, ille ne urbes 
" aut castra capiantur." 

The Climax, or Gradation, is exemplified by Quintilian, ibid, in a 
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passage thus rendered by him from Demosthenes, pro Ctesiph, " Nee 
" hsec dixi quidem, sed nee scripsi : nee scripsi quidem, sed nee obii 
" legationem : nee obii quidem, sed neo persuasi Thebanis." To which 
Dr. Pearce adds this from Cicero in Philip, c. 12. " Quid enim per 
" Deos immortales, potest Reipublics prodesse nostra legatio ? prodesse 
" dico ? quid si etiam obfutora est ? obfhtora dico ? quid si etiam 
" nocuit ?" 

P. 108. changes of- caae-^tti tSp Trtiffutv .... iva?0\,d^u( — ^This 
figure consists in putting one case, &c. for another : as Virg. iEn. i. 577. 

Urbem quam statuo, vestra est — 
where the accus. urbem is put for the nom. urbs. — Of the change of 
tenses, Longinus treats in Sect. xxv. of persons, in Sect. xxvi. and of 
numbers in this and the following Sect The change of genders is not 
exemplified by Longinus, but we may find instances of it in Homer, as 
Khvl^f ^iTToJ^Afuttt, and ^inpop piK% : and especially in Odyss. zi. 90. 

'^HaAi /' ixi 4'V^'i SnCetiou Tu^witto 

where Ix'^v refers not to •4'U^w but to Tiresias. 

P. 108. conduce .... to vehemence — iymiffltnd — ^A writer in the 
Classical Journal, No. 5, says, " Jungenda sunt tJ^v tiymt^tKd 
" ffvp^yj,," I do not see why. I understand it as making taw 
dymiajutij to be one of their qualities, and KofffJiov 7i kaI ttavJ^^ 
tl'4-ovf Ktu TdlBovf o'vptpyd, to be another. There is much more proba- 
bility in Faber's conjecture KovyLov 7t 7rdifl»^ xoi — making the adverb 
apply to ffvpt^yd. 

P. 108. Forthwith — Au'liitrt — ^These verses of an unknown poet, have 
given occasion to much conjecture^ Wakefield recommends, Sih. Crit, 
iii. 62. — Avl'iKA KaU Airiif»p 

Ovpop^ i'T nioct /i J^ttaTtl(jLtpos MhaJiiaAP* 
which is certainly better than Toup's reading, and perhaps as good as 
any. Schurzfleischius, however, thinks it should be Su/tAJr, in the sense 
oiJ^harJiiiiPoi 9u/x3f^, dwisi animo, in studia contraria discissi — ^which, 
as it gives a definite meaning, and as we can now gain no information 
from the context, I have adopted. Ovppm is quite out of the question, 
in my opinion, although Pizimentius thought otherwise. Weiske 
could not here resist a pun upon this unfortunate critic's name : " Pizi- 
" mentius, homo fortasse non pessima mentis, sed interpres non 
" optimus," &c. 

P. 108. ye miptiai8^Qyd(A0S9yd(Mi — CEdip.Tyr.1417. Another 
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■imilar pesBage is Trachin. 1096. '''Hyjtfts, yjipu — In the remarkB of 
I^nginus which follow this passage, ftivfjrKiiijn ehoutd be read, on the 
authority of the Parisian Codex, and the eii. of Robortelli ffvnT\nivirt : 
a correction suggested by Toup : and kai' »f should obviously be 
•r ittu\ 

V. 109. a laviih profusion of omament — luiS'titeu f^npStU — This is an 
allusion to the custom among the Greeks, of attaching small bells to 
their armour and lo the trappings of their horses. That horses were 
thus decked out appeare from a passage in The Frogs of AriatophaneH : 

a.XK itIK CKaflTAAcCMl'C, 

iwi 7«v ^ft¥S¥ a.TraiiTdsa,f, ivJ'' iJis'AnT-roJ' ai/javf, 
KUHXaui 'jraiav Ka,l Mt/iroi'iif. xWaifsptcAapa^w^auf. 
which the Scholiast thus explains : ''K-johKut/iat, pnffiV St* [o Aja'j^u'Aw] 
TAfnuiyxA ■)(jfafj.\vaiji tuiS'^si Tirctft nuJ^ufM iv to7( ifuhcLfQif n,a.i 
yjtKitiii Tat 'iTTrav 'iyji¥Ta.i. " Qui nolaa seu tintinnabuk equonun 
" phaleris adjecit." Scap. Bella were also fastened to the shields of the 
Greeks, as we leam from jEschylus. Sept. conlra Thebae, 381, who 
makes a messenger say of the shield of Tydeus ; 
ut' a.snt'tS'at J*' iffa 

Ndther the warriors nor their steeds, however, were thus equipped, 
except at meetings of pomp and solemnity. To have used them at all 
times would have been an absurd affectation of importance. 



P. 109. says {^Demosthenes^ — ?»«■( — The passage is in the oration 
(fc Corona, c. 7, and that which follows is from Herodotus, vi. 21. 
Phrynichus was a tragic poet of Athens, the first who introduced a 
female mask on the stage. For the play here mentioned, The Capture of 
Miletus, he was condemned to pay a fine : because by it he renewed the 
national grief at an event so dishonourable to the Greeks. The whole 
circumstance is thus narrated in the lax metre of John Tzetzes, Chil. 
vii. 156, 

£f TfnyiKii, iJ'iJ^ei^w ourpS tm Tfay^'iA. 

air vrSy fipnrnff'fci StxTpoi'. Kni fi.iKa.voififnsaj. 

3;(Ai« ifi t^n/Atna J'fo.y^iidi Taii 'A6iiya,ioi(, 

Bi Kiti fiuJ'ira. iyfti-i-^i' Ta S'fcLjjia.Tt jwj^pitfffl*/. 
The Greeks used the phrase ^fcLfna. •fi-fa.^M, to act a drama ; or, as 
Cicero renders it agsre el docere fabulam. 
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P. 109. an appearance of body — ffttf/xtTOitJ^ianpoit — He had already 
spoken in Sect. x. of the advantages which style derives from this union 
of things separate, where he treats of the power of hlending and uniting 
well-selected incidents, so as to form one whole: ri» ^pd< AKKtiKet 
fTitf'urSed's/ KASei-Tip h rt cSfJict ToiStf J^vyetaBeu. And, in point of 
simplicity, one of the constituents of suhlimity, the henefit of such an 
union is, unquestionably, great. 

SBOTION XXV. 

P. 110. past occwrrencee as present — ta 'jrApiKfikviiret .... *V 
yi/ofjLiVA — ^This seems to fall under the figure, which Quintilian deno- 
minates ivelfyutt, or evidentia : "res de quibus loquimur, clar^, atque 
" ut cemi videantur, enuntiare :" — " quse non tarn dicere videtur, quam 
" ostendere." The change of tense from the past to the present, has 
certainly this effect : it places us, as it were, on the spot, and causes us 
to be spectators of the thing narrated. Thus, at the end of the tenth 
book of the i£neid, 898 : 

inter 

Bellatoris equi cava tempora oonjicit hastam. 
^ Tollit se arrectum quadrupes, et calcibus auras 
Verberat ; effhsumque equitem super ipse secutus 
Implicat, cjectoque incombit cemuus armo, &c. 
Here we see the rearing, plung^ing, kicking of the wounded war-hone, 
and the fall of the rider followed by the stagger and headlong plunge of 
the noble steed himself. 

The figure is, however, equally common in history and oratory. The 
passage quoted by Longinus is from Xenophon's Cyropasdia, vii. 1. and 
he subjoins, that the same figure is frequently used by Thucydides : 
which may be one reason of its common occurrence in his imitator 
Sallust. 

We might have expected that Longinus would here notice the beau- 
tiful efiect produced by the sudden transition from the present to one of 
the past tenses, to denote the rapidity of an action. See the notes on 
J^n^dpmo'iv. in Sect. i. 

SECTION XXVI. 

P. 110. Change of person — ii rSv T^offtiretv atmixtTttQiO'if — 
" Honesta figura," says Servius, " si rem tertise personss in secundam 
" transferas." Thus, in Homer, peun^ Ki9 ^dnolw nfi l^fureu — and 
many passages besides. The eficct produced by this change, is very 
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similar to that of chazige of tense : it places you on the spot, or among 
' the events, described : and thereby gives a certain elevation to th^ 
styles. 

This figure, like the last, is very common ; or rather, it is one 
division of the same figure, Enallage. The passage 9aIi/i^ . . is from 
Homer, Iliad xv. 698. And that from Aratns, Phcanom, 287. Virgil 
employs this mode of expression with admirable effect, JSineid, viii. 689, 
where, describing the battle of Actiimi, he says, 

Unk omnes mere, ac totum spumare reductis 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus aequor. 
Alta petont : pelago credas innare revulsas 
Cydadas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos. 
The quotation from Herodotus is in ii. 29. Pearce thinks that this 
passage can lay claim to no higher praise than that of perspicuity, and 
that LonginuB errs in adducing it as an instance of sublimity. But .the 
remark would equally apply, J think, to all the forms of dmiJurdSta'tf : 
nor do I believe that the Critic evor thought of them as possessing in 
themselves, positive sublimity; but merely as tending, and that fre- 
quently in a very small degree, to exalt style from the dead level of the 
mere sermo pedestris. He says, indeed, that they freqaently make a 
hearer fancy himself in the midst of perils : and doubtless all energetic 
descriptions of danger are, more or less, sublime. It is not however in 
descriptions of danger only that they are used : but, whenever they are 
used, as Robortdli remarks, insurgit oratio : and Toll, with equal justice, 
Hsec schemata convertunt in se auditorem, nee languere patiuntur 
subinde aliqua notabili figura exdtatum : et habent quandam ex ilia 
" vitiorum similitudine gratiam, ut in cibis interim acor ipse jucundus 
** est." It cannot be too constantly borne in mind that the Critic is 
treating of whatever has a tendency to elevate style, and not merely of 
that which raises it to the loftiest flights of sublimity. 

P. 111. T)fdide9 — Tv^iiJiiv — ^Pope has not preserved the change 
of person in his translation : Homer 11. v. iii. 

In every quarter fierce Tydides raged, 
Amid the Greeks, amid the Trojan train. 

SKCnON XXVII. 

P. 111. by a sudden chanye-^^aipvn^ TA^Wi^OiU — ^In Wakefield's 
Siha Critica, i. 22, 23,. are some fine examples of this from Theocritus. 
The following is firom Virgil, .Mneid iii. 

S F 2 
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Jungimus hospitio deztras et tecta sabimos. 
Templa Dei saxo venerabar structa vetusto : — 
Da propriam, Thymbrsee, dommn, da msnia fessU. 
Again, j^neid v. 

Multa gemens casuque animnTn percussus amici, — 
O nimium coelo et pelago confise sereno, 
Nudus in ignotd, Palinure, jacebis arend ! 
Again, Statins ITieb. ii. 

ni tu Tritonia virgo 

Consilio dignata vimm — Sate gente snperbi 
Oeneos, absentes cni dudnm vincere Thebas 
Annuimns — 
P. 111. the person of whom he is speaking — itf rl wUtI 'jr^offetnTov — 
Toll thinks it should be written Ui rd Avrvr^ifferrov, which b not 
improbable. Weiske prefers €if ivrh rl crpS^wxoi', which is, perhaps 
equally probable. Some alteration is obviously reqtiired. The sense is 
not in eandem personam, but in ipsam illam personam. The whole clause 
i\f ivrl t3 nrpocenrov ivrtiAtBio'TeiTtu, has been well rendered by 
Pizimentius, " cum de aliquo scriptor verba facit, statim ejus personam 
" induit." 

P. 111. a burst of passion — ifjiCoXn Ti< Tetdovf — ^Thus Virgil, 
j^neid, ix. 634. 

et cava tempora ferro 

Trajicit : I, verbis virtutem illude superbis, 
where it is manifest how greatly the spirit of the passage would be 
injured by the insertion of inquit or dixit. 
Again ^neid, id. 729. 

Ergo inter csedes cedentiaque agmina Tarchon 
Fertur equo, variisque instigat vocibus alas. 
Nomine quemque vocans, reficitque in praelia pulsos, — 
Quis metus, O nunquam doHturi, O semper inertes 
T3rrrheni ! quae tanta animis ignavia venit ! 
In the former of these passages, the exultation of Ascanius, — in the 
latter, the anxiety of Tarchon, — is well represented by the sudden 
change. The quotation from Homer which follows, is from D. xv. 346. 
P. 111. Hecataus — ^'ExtfTctift)— He was a historian of Miletus, bom 
549 B. C. in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and is said to have been 
the first who wrote history in prose. He began his history thus : 
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asi 



Ana Sptu — an excellent formula, worthy of adoptioQ by every his- 

The remarks of the annotators upon the passage here quoted are not a 
little amusing ; especially the following piquant piece of egotism from 
the pen of Faber. Having given a number of fanciful corrections, in 
which, after all, he missed the important one of Kbu^ for Knfiuf, he 
very complEcently adds, " Quid dicturus sis. Lector, nee scio, nee scire 
'■ moror : tamen, hiec me scripsisse, baud sane ^erit at me pseniteat. 
" Longinus certe, si viveret, ipse laudaret !" 

With respect to ifaatTt the conjectures are abundantly numerous. 
f have no doubt that, as it stands, it is wrong ; although it has been 
admitted by Pearce, and more recently by Weiske. But the reading of 
RoborteUi, however he came by it, a.Troktia^St K^jii t^unri, and which 
is sanctioned by the approbation of Toup, will at once eatisfy the scholar. 

P. 112. a wretch, who — 0. thou vilest — '«, u fua.fii7di.r1 — ^This 
instance of change of person, quoted from Demosth, primd contra Aris- 
toffiton, seems to be what, in books of rhetoric, is usually called an 
Apostrophe. Thus, Virg. .^neid, m. 53. 

nie, ut opes fractse TcucrQm et fortuna recessit, 
Res Agamenmonias, victriciaque arma secntus. 
Fas omne abrumpit, Polydorum obtruncat, et auro 
Vi potitur. Quid non mortalia pectora cogia 

Auri sacra fames ! 

And the following passage of Cicero, in Bmio, c. 76, concerning 
Enuius: " Sed ipse dicit cur id faciat: scripsere (inquit) alii rem 
" versibus : et luculent^ quidem scripserunt, etiamsi minus, quam tu. 
" polite ; nee veri tibi aliter videri debet : qui i. Nsevio vel aumpsisti 
" multa, si fateris ; vel, si negas, surripuisti." 

P. 112. to Aristogiton — six* ^pJ( tJc 'AfiarayiWova. — In the 
various edd. this passage is differently given, as lira. ri» Tflt rir — by 
Toup, and by Pearce ; tlra tdc Tpi{ A .... by Toll, &c, but the true 
reading appears to be, aa given by Weiske. uto. -rrfht rav 'fii^iarayii- 
T0»« Tuf Khyat aTfsffTpt4-*(' — which accords also most correctly with 
the whole scope of the remark. After the word S'Mav, it appears as if 
T9ii( KfiTtt!, or something of the same import had been omitted: nor is 
it improbable that i-rkerfi^^r may have been substituted for i^nKrpJf^r. 

P. 112. JVhat will the xuilors ?—K«fv^ rixrf J"* <ri— I have here 
adopted the translation by Pope, not that 1 am satisfied with it, but that 
1 have followed him, for a reason already given, in all cases, where his 
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version was sujBiciently near to the original to suit my purpose. But 
surely th^se tame and paraphrastic lines could never have been written 
by the bard of Twickenham. The sixth line savours of his manner, 
but the rest I conclude were either Broome's or Fenton's. Both Pope 
and Boileaa seem to have read the concluding lines with a note of inter- 
rogation. They are in Odyss. iv. 681, and, in the Grenville Homer, 
without an interrogation. In the eighth line of this quotation, the ed. 
above mentioned reads to crpi^er, which is the common reading : and 
we find 0/ xpo^-OsF aoicNi, and ctr/pf( ori^a-a, in ApoU. Rhod. i. 18 — 
1149. Wakefield, however thinks that Longinus has here preserved 
the true reading. 

There is a fine instance of the figure we are here considering, in 
iEneidiii. 708. 

Hie pelagi tot tempestatibus actus, 

Heu ! genitorem, omnis curs casusque levamen, 
Amitto Anchisen ! Hie me, pater optime, feasum 
Deseris, heu ! tantis nequicquam erepte periclis ! 

SECTION XXVIII. 

P. 112. the Periphrasis — ntpi^paffu — This figure employs several 
words to express what might be expressed in one ; as, 

" Father of light and life, thou Gk>od supreme," 
are all employed to express the word God. Tims also we say The great 
English Dramatist, for Shakspeare, Quintilian has selected the follow^ 
ing elegant example of this figure from iEndd ii. 268. 

Tempus erat, quo prima quies mortalibus segris 
Incipit, et dono diviim gratissima serpit. 

P. 113. paraphonic variations — J^id rSf 'jrafAptlfmf — ^It is well 
known what a hurricane arose among all the wind instruments in 
Eurc^e, and what a hurly-burly among the " sackbuts, dulcimers, and 
** all kinds of music," at the end of the century before the last, upon 
Boileau's translating ^^o'yyu Tapa^iifoi, ** ces difierentes parties, &c.'* 
and his asserting his belief that the ancient music had counterpoint : 
" Car," says he, " je ne suis pas de I'avis de ces modemes, qui ne 
** veulent pas, que dans la musique des anciens, dont on nous raconte 
" des eflfets si prodigieux, il y ait eu des parties, puisque sans parties il 
** ne pent y avoir d'harmonie." 

Dr. Bumey, Hist, Mus. i, 129, translates the passage of Longinus 
thns : " I believe no one will dii^rate the utility of the Periphrasis in the 
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" Sablime ; for, os the principal subject in mnsie becomes more agree- 
" able to the ear, when it is broken into divieions. or embellished with 
" other notes suitable to it, or wUicb correspond with it, — so the 
" Periphrasis, tnroing round the proper word, frequently forms with 
" it a kind of consonance and hartaony. which is very beautifiil in 
" diflcoorse." 

Now. although Dr. Bumey ie, unquestionably, a great authority in a 
matter of this kind, yet 1 believe that most scholars, (among whom I 
include bis eon, " a ripe and good one,") will think with me, that " he 
'■ hsB got out of the words" of Longinus " what was never in them." 
But, as Toup says, " de hoc viderint (iivsinjif TalJ^f." 

For my own part, I am quite unqualified, by want of skill in the 
delightful science, to form an opinion on the subject : but for my 
rendering of the words I rely on an authority, which, were I at hberty 
to mention it, would be acknowledged quite soifficient to supply my 
want, either of musical knowledge or of scholarship. It has, moreover, 
I believe, the merit of leaving- the scientific part of the enquiry 
untouched, while it furnishes a meaning quite sufficient for understand- 
ing the sense of the author. If, however, more should be thought 
requisite for the latter purpose, the reader will not he sorry to find here 
the following quotation from the Memoirea de Litterattire . . des lascrip' 
tions, &c. by the AbbS Amaud : 

" Je Buis convaincn que par lea eons parapbones, Denys Longin 
" n'entend autre chose que ces notes qne nous appellone de gout et de 
" passage, et qui loin de denatnrer la subsistance du chant, Temi- 
" chisBcnt et I'oment infiniment. De m^me que les varialions musicales, 
" qui portent dans un air un beaucop plus grand nombre de sons, sane 
" en alt^rer le sens et le thfemc, lui prfitent plus d'agrfeient et de vie. 
" ainai la p^riphrase, qui consiste k expUquer une chose par un certain 
■' nombre de mota, an lieu de la designer par son tenne propre, donnc 
■' souvent 4 cette chose plus d'energie el de grace. DSs-lors il n' y a 
■■ plus d' obscurity : la comparison devient on ne peut pas plus juste." 

P. 113. funeral oration — 'E^riTeipiou — The quotation is from the 
Menexenus of Plato, c. 5 : but what our author here commends aa an 
excellence, is censured as a defect by Dionys. Malicamass. Tip! tr; 
■nu ^Ki^eriwuf /iirornrsf. Thus doctors disagree. The objection 
of DionysiuB, however, is against the tautology of the last clause ; the 
meaning of which had been, he says, already expressed sufficiently in 
the fii«t. But surely this ia, in the present instance, rather hyper- 
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critical. Many edd. have iirl Tn< toA€«<, but it should certainly be 
Jx^. The next quotation is from Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 5. 

P. 114. Upon those ScythiaM — T£r J^i XxvBi^i^ — The passage is 
in Herodotus i. 105. A great deal of nonsense has been written con- 
cerning it : but the prudence of Langbaine is here worthy of imitation. 
" Inter grammatici virtutes est qtuedam nescire," Quid historicus hie 
" velit *' nee satis scio, nee. si scirem» dicere velim." 

Longinus thinks the periphrasis of Herodotus inimitable : but Pearce 
finds one to match it in Cicero's Orat, pro Milone, Speaking of the 
death of Clodius, slain by Milo's senrants, he says, " Fecerunt servi 
'* Milonis, neque imperante, neque sciente, neque prsesente domino, id 
" quod 8U08 guisque servos in tali re facere voluisset," 

SBCTIOK XXIX. 

P. 114. dangerous — ^'ETixitpof^ — ^Manutius has ixix^ipor, followed, 
of course, by iffvfJLfjLirptff : and this has been approved by Toup. It 
seems, however, to rest on the authority of the Laurentian codex alone. 
The reading, which I have chosen, appears to me more consistent with 
the context ; and it has, besides, the sanction of the Paris, the EHy, and 
,wo of the Vatican M.S.S. besides the ed, princeps of Robortelli. AH 
these, instead of do'vyLfjAT^^^ exhibit ffvfjf.fjLirpoff except Vat. 2, which 
has o-vvfJiiTpm. 'Exi^tupoK has, consequently, been received by Pearce, 
Weiske, and others. The etymology is obvious enough from xwp, and 
signifies originally fato obnojnum ; which, by a very common generaliza- 
tion, passes into periculosum, its meaning in the present passage. 

P. 114. feebleness — ttCKtfjiif — ^The word seems to indicate the 
helpless and feeble state of an animal bom blind : a word very expressive 
of the feebleness of a sentence, rendered abortive by affectation. 

P. 114. tit some of his vforks unseasonably so — nar rtffiy inttipui — 
The adverb here, I suspect, should be £tx«t(po<f and may probably refer 
to the following passage in the Epistle of Dion. HaUcam. to Pompey, 
where an opinion is given of Plato very similar to this of Longinus : 
ToAA.i) fiif yip h Totf iTiBiroify ctjutipof /' if retif WmvyLitUi^ 
ff^fifjLctai Tt '^oinTiK.oilf io'^A-mr' Tpoa^ei?J<oua'i¥ inJ^ietyy Kcti (AiKiarA 
Tolf Topytioif AKdiipt^f K(ti ympatxitiS'Sf iraJSpiinrdj* The passage 
quoted is from de Legibus, v. I rather think rt^tr refers to some of his 
works, not to certain passages in them all. 

P. 114. this .... somewhat of a digression, may suffice — *AKK<i yip 
£\tf .... df Ik TApirQnKtif — Here commences a kind of colophon of 
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this dirision, previous to his entering- on the fourth head of enquiry. 
Weiake, I think, us justified in the insertioa of uf, which might easily 
have escaped in transcribing, from ita identity with the laat sylkble of 
the preceding word. For, strictly apealdng, the remarks on Figures 
are nol a digression : — but, as he had paid a greater attention to them, 
than their real importiince in reference to Sublimity might seem to 
justify, and more especially after what he had professed at the beginning 
of'Secl, x^^. there seems to be a propriety in his mentioning these 
remarks here as somewhat of a digresaioa. 

P. 1 14. a tranquil narrative — nflw — Here the word nflot is put in 
antithesis to W9af, of which Cicero says, de Off. ii. 5, " motus animi 
" turbatos, quos Gneci •reiQn nominant." Some M.S.S. and ed. Robert. 
read 3-^e( instead of Sflof, an error, the correction of which we owe to 
Toll, who has at once confirmed and illustrated his suggestion by the 
following quotation from Cicero, Oral, ad Brulum, c. 37. " Duo sunt, 
" quiE ben^ tractataab oratore admirabilem eloquentiam faciant: quorum 
" alterum est, quod Grteci ndixai' vocont, ad naturam. et ad mores, et ad 
" omnem vitse coneuetudinem accommodatam : alteram, quod iidem 
'■ TaAnTHLav nominant, quo perturbantur animi, et concitantur ; in quo 
" uno regnat oratio. lUad superius come, jucundum, ad benevolentiam 
" conciliandam paratum : hoc vehement, inceneum, incitatum, quo 
"causae eripiuntur: quod, cum rapide fertur, sustineri nullo modo 

Tlie Greek Sflof is one of those words, which, like the English 
comfort, sets all definition nt defiance. That it is fi-equently employed 
to signify the manner, disposition, temper, every thing that is habitual 
and characteristic, is miquestionable ; and this, in feet, is its most 
common and appropriate sense. But then it is also used with a meaning 
far more suhtQc and indefinable than this : which made Quintihan say 
that he could find no Latin word to represent it ; " alteram Grteci iriL^ai 
" vocant, quam nos rectS vertentes ac propria effectum dicimus : alteram 
" Sflot, cujus nomine, ut ego quidem senlio, caret aerrao Romanus." 
init. vi, 2, He adds, however, " «fl« erit .... quod ante omnia 
" bonitate commendabitur : non solum niiVe acp/noyBm, sed plerumque 
" blandum et humanum, et audientibus amabile atque jucondum." It ie 
here apparent that Quintilien adopts the opinion of Cicero i and I 
persuade myself that both of them will justify the sense I give to the 
word, in the sentence before us. Indeed it seems apparent, from many 
a Greek authors, that irflw is frequently contrasted with taSk. 

2 G 
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to express tha habitual calm and tranquillity of the virtuous mind, as 
opposed to the boisterous and unruly passions of the wicked. And this 
opinion, which accords with that of the Ahh6 Batteux, may serve to 
explain more than one passage in Aristotle ; ei^cially where he speaks 
of m9o; as the characteristic of comedy, and of t^^So^, as that of tragedy. 
By comedy, however, as thus characterized, we are not to imderstand 
such dramas as those of Aristophanes, which are, in fact, rather 
farces ; but each. fabul<e morat<e as those of the elegant Menander. 

SBCTION XXX. 

P. 114. somethimg still to be remarked — Tirct KoiTei In — He means, 
as I understand the words, some remarks, which are neither commonly 
known in the schools, nor have yet been made by the teacha^ of 
rhetoric. And thus Dr. Pearce interprets it. Manutius has Ti^i toS 
epetjriKov (JL. . which I wish were supported by any M. S. authority. 

P. 115. the selection of appropriate and dignified words — i rSf 
KvpiMf Koi (JLryetKo^prrm cfofi.Ar»v iKKoyii — ^The question is, what 
does Longinus mean by Kvpia. ovofjidra, ? Twining, in his Translation of 
the Poetic ii. 278, note 179, teUs us that they are common words, such 
as every body uses. This, however, cannot possibly be the sense in 
which xupiof is used here, or any where else, I believe, in the present 
Treatise. Concerning the meaning of the other epithet here connected 
with it, there can be no dispute : — ^how, then, can we join the idea of 
dignity with words which every body uses, and which are, consequently, 
debased by this vulgar usage ? The original meaning of Kvpiof wiU 
bear me out, I think, in the sense I have given, of appropriate words, 
or such as powerfully, distinctly, and authoritatively convey the meaning 
of the writer : and these, if they also possess dignity, approach to that 
" perfection of style," which Aristotle, Poet. xxii. pronounces to consist 
in its being " perspicuous without meanness." 

In the remarks of Twining, however, so far as relates to Aristotle's 
use of the term, are found that correct taste and sound criticism which 
characterize his work : and the reader may, with profit, peruse on this 
subject, the note above referred to, as also the notes 190 and 204, in the 
same Volume. 

P. 115. it is this, which adorns their style — /i aviIt< i-rdUfBur 
TapdtffKivdj^ovo'A — ^This is the reading, which ought, from henceforth, to 
be received, from Robortelli ; and which Weiske conjectures, upon what 
grounds he does not inform us, that the Paris codex, if examined, would 
confirm. It needs, however, no confirmation. Such a sekcticm of 
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Bppropriate and di^ified words adoms, and (»r<(udiiu Ttnl) decks 
style OS if leilh flowers. 

P. 1 15. rich meUowMaa — iu-^'ttua. — Cicero ad Attiatm, " fvriyif et 
" urbanum." J. A. Ernesti, in Clav, Cic. says " -rhn est palaestri- 
" tanim. qui oleo, qua ungi solent, nitidum corpus sibi efficiunt : deinde 
" ad alias res traducitur, ut Tirafti AJSot, lapides qui ctesi et politi 
" Bant. Sic etiara iriyti orationis, et tvrifit, nitor, elegantia, venuBtos 
" eet." But, pace tanti viri, ! do not think that he has perceived the 
exact force of the word ; for -rii/tt, although its primitive aeose be 
that of oil, or grease, iij also elegantly employed, in a better sense, to 
express the dull greasy appearance upon ripe grapes, plums, peaches, 
and several other fruits, as if they had been lightly touched with oil. 
Hence tiom (Mho.. In English, we call this appearance bloom, and we 
apply it, by a charming metnphor, to the cheek of youth and beauty. 
But, the word (tiTfyiitt seems to come from the studio of the artist; 
where it was used to express that " rich mellowness," imparted by time 
alone to the works of the great masters, and especially to those of the 
aculptors of ancient days ; giving them a perfection, which none, per- 
haps, but the most accomplished connoisseurs can duly appreciate. The 
term, as applied hy Longinus, is exceedingly beautiful and appropriate. 
No single word coulil, that I am aware of, have conveyed its meaning: 
nor even by any periphrasis, can 1 exhibit to my English reader, a 
shadow of its elegance in connexion with fTorfliTf. In my endeavour 
to do it justice, I have taken it out from among the other fine qualities 
of style mentioned with it, and given to it a separate clause : a hberty, 
which I hope will be willingly conceded, Longinus here teaches us 
that a rich mellowness, somewhat similar to this, may be given to fine 
writing, by a skilful and judicious choice of suitable words. — chiefly, 
perhaps, words redolent of hoar antiquity. This is an effect, understood 
and felt by every admirer of our own Milton ; and that the reader may 
have some perception of what I mean. I will give him the first passage 
that comes to my recollection. 

Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai, didst inspire 
■flmt shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed. 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of Chaos : — or if Sion hiU 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God, — I thence 
2o 3 
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Invoke thine aid to my advent'rous song. 

That, with no middle flight, intends to soar 

Above the Aonian momit, while it pursues 

Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

Book i. 

P. 1 15. a kind of vocal animatum — '\^v'xiv Ttvct ^i^mrtK^f — 

Berger, in his Chrestomathia Longini, appended to his book de fiaturali 
ptdcritudine orationis, translates this well : ** Quod rebus ipsis quasi 
** animam et vocem impertit." Breathing animation into inanimate 
things, and endowing them with the power of speech. 

P. 115. the peculiar light of the mind — ^£f "iJ^iov n'ov vov — ^It would 
make one laugh, were it not too provoking, to see Moms, so fiar from 
feeling the beauty of this fine metaphor, degrade it by explaining it as 
res grata tnenti ! No, sajrs the younger Weiske, that is not it : it is 
lumen sententue/f 

P. 115. a huge tragic mask — rpoo'Ai^sioK— Lucian. de Hist, con- 
scrib. xvi. affords us a parallel passage to this : <J( Ktti toSto tomAvtu 

TeuJ^it^* h Tot/ ip«*Tet Stf'U Tdd^OVTAj TpO^tfTsTor 'Hprt*A.4ot/f 8 T/TA- 

vo( 'jripixiifJLtrof : and we are reminded by it of the precept of Demetrius 
Phalereus, n. 120, to /i TptTov ir Tourri Tpdyfjutn ^vKaxriop' rov- 
ria-Tiy 'Tpo0'9op«< i^/JLinvriov' rd fjilf yjK^i fJUKpSf^ ri J^i (JL%yA\A 
fjLiyelKe^. For, as the same critic elsewhere (n. 75), observes /!/ ydp 
ov ri KiyofJLivA VKVjruvj ikKi Ttif >Xyvr<tC t^rt yif kai f/JiyihA 
lJiJKp£f KvyovTA ATptTif Totitv tS T^dy/jLATi* And Crassus, apud. 
Cic. de Orat. i. 12, asks, " Quid est, enim, tam furiosum quam verborum 
" vel optimorum atque omatissimorum sonitus inanis, nulla subjecta 
" sententia nee scientia ?" 

Quintilian, treating of the peroration, Inst. vi. 1, 3, uses the proverb, 
" personam Herculis et cothumos aptare infanti." " Nam, in parvis 
" litibus, has tragsedias movere," sa3r8 Erasmus, Adag Elzev, p. 7, 
" tale est, quasi si personam Herculis et cothumos aptare in£euitibus 
" velis. Flutarchus commemorat apophthegma quoddam Agesilai, non 
" admodum ab hoc alienum. Cui, cum sophista quispiam hoc nomine 
" laudaretur, quod res minimas dicendi artificio maximas efficeret ; 
" negavit is vel cerdonem bonum sibi videri, qui parvo pedi magnum 
'' induceret calceum : significans orationem oportere cum re congmere, 
'* non aliter quam vestis convenire debet corpori." 

I suspect that the xzxth Section ended originally with the word 
vnrlej, and that TlKtiv iv fiiy To/n^i/ ka) I was the commence- 
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ment of the next Section. There ci 
beginning of the word iaTBfia,. 



o doubt that the i 



SECTION X\XI. 

P. 115. most lender and exuberant — TTI)uira,Tav, nai 

y'avtfiav — Penrce thinks, with great probability, that a whole Section is 
here lost r and the probability is strengthened by the remark of Toil, 
that, in the tnor^ of the M. S. in St. Mark's Library at Venice, is 
written brfwAa MtTu uVip /li'a fluAA*. And Roatgard is stii] more 
exact as to the Paris codex : " Sic desinit, (i. e, tuti I . . . ) fol. 1 96. 
" Desnnt quatuoT folia, nempe, tertinm, qiiEtrtum, quintum, et septimuin, 
" quaternionis K. H." 

Tliis lost section Pearce conjectures to have treated of metaphors, and 
it is likely that here was stated the propriety of their being derived from 
great, majestic, and noble objects ; admitting of nothing mean or vulgar 
ID the idea. Longinus then, probably, proceeded to mention that even 
Tulgar terms were not altogether to be excluded on all possible 
occasions ; since it might happen that these would convey the sentiment 
with greater force and energy than even the finest metaphors, and com- 
pensate for their vulgarity by their force. 

Thus, the order would be, — in the lost Section, metaphors ,• com- 
mencing with riAily if (/.in irainau Kd.i iVrofid. . . . In Seel. sxxi. 
vulgar words. In Sect, xxxii. accumulation of metaphors. By this 
supposition also the xal in Tltpi J'i TAnSouf Ko-t /AtTnotfaii', at the 
beginning of Sect, ssxii. will be significant, oa carrying back the reader 
to the lost remarks on metaphors. All this I think highly probable : 
more so than ToU's imaginary supplement, which may he seen in his 
note on the passage. 

As to the truncated word, my conjecture is that originally it was 
either flfuTTiK^TdTov or wSpirtrTixaJraToi'. To eonjectm^ is all we now 
can do. Of yirifiay I confess I can make nothing satisfactory. It 
Beems to be the wrong word : but how shall we proceed to find the 
right ? Tlie phrase yivii^at Ttimrif, occurs indeed in the sense of 
po^ta facundas : but this helps us very little. The quotation perhaps 
is from some Ode of Anacreon no longer extant : and it is likely (hat 
the passage was, at first, rather indicated than quoted: " scilicet, ut 
" aaepe alias, principinin loci primulo tantum digito signaverit." Faber. 
The vulgar expression was, then, in the passage thus indicated, not in 
the few words here quoted ; for, in these, there really eeems nothing to 
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ofiend tiie most sensitive delicacy, notwithstanding the fancies of some 
of the commentators. 

Concerning Theopompus the Historian, see the note . on Sect, 
xliii. 

P. 1 15. commendable— iTdJfrrhr — ^There is no doubt, I believe, that 
this passage is corrupt. Various attempts have been made to restore it, 
which are not satisfieurtor}" to me. May I, then, hazard my own con- 
jecture ? I would make but a slight alteration in the received text, 
and read it thus : T«t^7» kcu toS Gioxofixoi; ijtHFo Waufirhr IfJioiyt 
Kjdu a-nfjiarTiKtirATA Ix*'^ J^ojlS. . . . This, I think, will make the 
meaning of the passage quite clear and intelligible. The vulgar word 
(iyAyKo^sgynffAii is from the gladiator's school ; and was very expressive 
of Philip's disposition, who resembled the atUeta, " quorum proprium 
" erat 7h eufAyxo^Ayev* Sicut hi plus quam satis erat dborum, atque 
'' etiam cibos minus suaves baud gravat^ capiebunt, dummodo sic 
** maximum robur corpori accederet ; ita Philippus, — //a ri awaK^ 
" yoft — ^molestias omnes hand gravat^ devorabat, dummodo ipsi majores 
*' copise ad proferendum imperium aocederent." Weiske. 

P. 1 15. vulgar expression polisked dictum — o IJ^iortafiif .... 

70V KofffJLov — ^The idiotismus may consist in a single word, or in a whole 
sentence. The example of it given by Quintilian, is of the latter kind, 
from Cicero pro MUone : Inst. iv. c. 11. " Milo autem, quum in aenatu 
*' fuisset eo die, quoad senatus est dimissus, domum venit: calceos et 
*' vestimenta mutavit : paulisper, dum se uxor, ut fit, comparat, com- 
" moratus est." Here are none but common and every-day words, and 
some might think them beneath the dignity of the orator. But they 
are introduced with such art, that they accomplished, in hcX, what no 
elegance of expression could have effected. 

By Kocfjiof I think we may here understand, simply, any word or 
phrase, " which elevates or embellishes the thing to which it is iqyplied." 
See Twining's Poetic, ii. p. 297. Note 190. 

P. 116. familiar — ^t/KifSff — ^Vulgar and common words are occa- 
sionaUy very strong and perspicuous. 

Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 
They are, nevertheless, dangerous in their iqvplication, because they are 
sometimes apt to excite disgust. Demetrius Phalereus seems to have 
been fully aware of this : n. 77. i yd^ KvpiA juti tf^niOif^ ffA^nf ixir 

Aii, 79 /t lUtl %UKA7A9f9fn70f 

p. 116. im ^ices — i/f k^t7a — The vulgarity here seems to consist' 
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in the emplo3nnent of debased culinary terms : ^i^iHti, Kiirri, KtxrrcL- 
^opMvv, and KctriKpiovpyMn. The passages are from Herodotus vi. 
75. and vii. 181. 

SSCTION XXXII. 

P. 116. accumulatum of metaphors — rXiiSot/; xeti /^€rtf^op«F — Pearce 
thinks that the name of Csecilius has, in this sentence, crept into the 
text from the margin, where it might have been placed opposite to 
To7f voyLo^iTovait^ to indicate that he was intended by these words. He 
proposes, therefore, to read TIcpi M tAwSoi/^ *«? fjura^opSf, ov iih 
to/jcf ffvyKetTAri^^6(tt x.r.A. " Quod ad multitudinem metaphorarum 
" attinet, non sequum est ut assentiamur iis, &c." I see nothing but the 
particle fjiiiF in the way of this suggestion, in which there seems much 
probability ; for otherwise we are left to infer, merely from the sequel, 
what our Critic's own opinion is on the question. . 'O yip AfifJLo^divn^ 
seems also to bear evidence in favour of Pearce's suggestion ; for, on 
any other supposition, it must evidently be *0 /i An^od-Sent^. I have 
assigned a reason, in a former note, for retaining kai : what then if we 
read IIipJ /i TAwSot/^ Keti (JLiTdi^ope&v, otjK i^itv lo/xs o'uyKATctriSi^- 
deu To7< JVd .... By metaphors Lon^nus here means tropes of every 
kind : as the same word is used with equal latitude of signification by 
Aristotle in the Poetic, et alibi, Ti J^i yAyirrov rl (jLiTA^opiKov uvtu : 
and in the judicious use of these consists the chief difference between a 
skilful and an unskilfrd writer. The passage quoted is from Demos- 
thenes, pro Corona. 

P. 117. hides — 8T/xpo^9« — Suidas, iTtrpoa^ii, tTtctKti^it, The 
word does not here mean proruere, as Pearce renders it, nor propellere, 
OT provolv^e, as Toll. Thus Theodoret, Eccles. Hist. v. 18. ix/Tpoo"- 
9«J i i^ova-iA T& KoyiO'fjiS, " Rationi tenebras offundit licentia." We 
are indebted to Robortelli for the preservation of this elegant expression, 
and to Toup for its proper explanation. 

P. 117. palliatives — (MiKiygjLATA — ^Literally sweeteners from ^eA/. 
honey : unde fjLiiKtvof, sweet, soft : Eiuip. Iphig. 234. Take this 
instance from Philo *jrip\ ^iKA^Opu^iAf, where, he says, xct? reU ka^a- 

AfATurAf, Aristotle and Tlieophrastus, — and indeed all the ancient 
masters of rhetoric, — ^taught that metaphors, if too harsh or bold, might 
be palliated by the (jLttKiyfXATA, or qualifying expressions here sug- 
gested. It must, however, be always perilous, in a greater or less 
degree, to employ figures requiring these palliatives : and many 
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great writers, by being too adventoroiis upon this dangerous ground, 
have exposed themselyes to lasting ridicule. It was, however, the 
fourth century which carried to the greatest excess that corruption, 
which may date its rise from the days of Seneca. This was an age of 
the deepest literary debasement, and which seems to have revelled in 
impurity and fEdse taste ; the age of Ammianus Marcellinus, Sidonius 
ApoUinaris, and Ennodius. A single example from the latter may 
suffice : " diu salum quaeris, verbis in statione compositis, et incerta 
" liquentis dementi placida oratione describis, dum sermonum cymbam 
" inter loquelse scopulos rector diligens fraenas et cursum artificem fabri- 
" catus trutinator expendis : pelagus ocuhs meis, quod aquarum simu- 
" labas, eloquii demonstrasti.*' So much for a writer who dared to talk 
of the Jeman Cicenmis, and believed lus own to be the golden age of 
letters ! Reader ! is it possible that the Tireatise of Longinus can have 
been so long regarded as a work almost of this period ? 

Now, what says our Critic ? I do not dissent altogether, from the 
opinion of Aristotle and Theopompus, as to the occasional use of these 
qualif^-ing expressions, when bold metaphors are employed ; but, never- 
thelesss, I maintain that the proper palliative both for the accumulation 
and for the boldness of medlphors, is vehement passion seasonably 
iqipHed, and so as to avoid the To^v^Opcof : and also the genuine and 
unsophisticated sublime. Where these are introduced by the hand of 
taste and genius, we have something else to do besides counting the 
number of metaphors applied to any single idea, or troubling ourselves 
to estimate their boldness. Passion and Sublimity sweep all before 
them, ourselves included ; and every consideration is forgotten in our 
enthusiasm, and sympathy with the writer or speaker. But it must be 
real passion, and genuine Sublimity : there must be no affectation or 
conceit, no semumum cymba, no loquelg scapMU; a single drop of frigidity 
will precipitate all our high imaginings, and send us at once to num- 
bering and weighing meti4>hor8, and crawling in the very dust of 
criticism. 

Theophrastus was a favourite pupil of Aristotle, to whose guardianship 
at his death, he committed his son Nicomachus. All that remain of his 
works are his Moral Characters, a few treatises on Natural Philosophy, 
and some meti^hysical fragments. To lus care we owe the preservation 
of the works of Aristotle. His most distinguished pnpil was Demetrius 
Phalereus. He died B. C. 288. 

P. 117. 08 1 said before comceming figures — oxip I^ivk mu iti^ toIf 
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aytiyLATm — ^This seems to be the true reading ; the codd. have Kinrintt, 
which Pearce perceiving to be wrong, changed to ka) Wi, but the 
crasis brings it nearer to the M.S.S. and preserves the sense. The 

reference is to Section xvii. T3 Toivvv JnI^o; xai ta^So; 

P. 117. by ^enophon — TA^ei SivopavTi — ^The passage here referred 
to is Memorab. i. 4, where the admirable design of Providence, as dis- 
played in the structure of the human eye, is pointed out ; and other 
parts of the body are described with the same object. The passage 
quoted is from Plato, in Tinueo, where Longinus has selected the meta- 
phors which suited his purpose from a much longer dissertation, and 
this without confining himself either to the words or to the arrangement 
of his original. Neither of them, hence, affords any Hght for the cor- 
rection of the other. An illustration of the passage, however, may be 
found in cap. xvii. Alcinoi de doctr. Plat. Heinsii. Lugd. Bat. 1607, 
p. 363. 'O/ /c dsoi iirKdurAf (liv 'Tpotiyov(jf.iy»f rlf ivOpt^^ov ix, yiify 

KAt *TVpo(i ^^t AipOfj KAt u/rtTOf, IxolpAf TlVAf J^A¥il^OfJLi¥Ot Uf aTQ- 

^offiv .... TipiiBiffAy /i fJLViKoS fjiiv t3 o^roSvy rolf /i offTolf Tp3< 

CVvJ^iO'i? AVTUV ViVpA. KAi //fit ViVp»V fJLtV KAfJi'^Hf iykvWTO KAt 

ApQp»y ffvyJ^iciif, J^ia J^t (TApKU ffKiTti Avroif. x.r. A. 

p. 118. Pleasure — rriv [jliv tiJ^oviiy — A writer in the Classical Journal 
conjectures, with much probability, that the words KAt Tny ^liv 
iS'ovYiv ^oKtfJLioy, have crept in surreptitiously. 

P. 118. the furnace— -AVAfjLfjLA — ^That from which the veins and the 
blood in them, derive their heat, from iytLirru, accendo, incendo: ex 
tfy«t et A'TJa. It seems strange that this should have been so long 
rendered nexus, as if the translators had seen only the corrupt reading 
AuyLA. I think that which I have given preferable to vAyLA, as sug- 
gested by Weiske ; for this is too much identified with Tutyiv, which so 
immediately follows. In otKnffiv I fancy I see an allusion to the situation 
of the water in a fortress. 

P. 118. a sort of cushion — oTor (JLAKAyfiA — Weiske says that the 
word fjLAhAyyLAt is a nautical term, and means what by our sailors are 
called fenders, i. e. bundles of rope, and the like, suspended by the sides 
of vessels, while in harbour, to preserve them from injury by rubbing 
against each other. Hesychius calls them ffvarptfJi/JLATA Ik ff^otviov. 
However, Alcinous, de doctrin. Platon. o. 23, p. 368, justifies my ren- 
dering of the passage, and gives a fiiU explanation of Plato's meaning, 
together with a correction of his text : tof TnvfJLovA /i ifjun^ApiffAPTo 

7tif KAoJ^lAf X^?'^ lJLA?iAKif Tft KAt AfAifJLOVi CtlpAyytiJil Ti KAt 

2 H 
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ffToyyot TTctfATKna'tori oTff i^ti yiiKttyiAtt THcTtt^et i KO.pJ'iA Kttri. 
Ttiv ^iffip Tov 6vfjLov» For the application of this passage to the illus- 
tration of Longinus, the reader is indebted to Toup. 

P. 118. the sponge — (AetySop — Idem quod iKfJutySor, Hut. vii. 325, 
ab iKfJieLffcv. I rather think it should be iKfJUtyeiof, since in Plato we 
read : oioy xATOTxpo) Totpco'xeuet^fiftroK kab irufiov diii TetpttKiifJuyor 
iKfJietyeiov : sc. detersorium. This passage is thus illustrated by Alci- 
nous, in p. 369 of the work already cited : riv /i ff^x-Knvtt tov Stato^ 
j^^fltp/fj oTo^ xtfSc&ipif T« aiJt3 KAi Tapi^n httyLTpQU rdf yovp tTiyt' 
voytAVAi ^/c Tipup voauv Ttpi t3 Nxcep J^teti^opdf Uf tavt^v J^ij^ic^Ai^ 
There appears to me an allusion also to another use of the sponge, men- 
tioned I think by Petronius, of which I shall say no more. Intelligent 
nasuti. 

P. 118. like a quilted covering — otof t« TthifiArA — This is unques- 
tionably the true reading. The codd. vary much in the whole passage 
from each other ; and most of the early edd. partake of their variations. 
They almost all have ^jnnS^YiyiATA here : but Ruhnken first suggested to 
Toup the reading now generally adopted, ^jrihiyLATA^ quilted cover- 
ings, — any thing stuffed with wool or hair, — ^like the jacks, and jackets, 
worn as armour by certain of the infantry in the armies of the middle 
ages. 

P. 119. Plato is sometimes severely censured — IlKATmA cTiet^J- 

pot/d*! — ^Thus Cicero, ad Brutum, c. xxi, "Itaque video visum esse 
" nonnullis, Platonis et Democriti locutionem, etsi absit k versu, tamen 
" quod incitatius feratur, et clarissimis verborum luminibus utatur, 
" potius poema putandum, quam Comicorum Poetarum : apud quos, nisi 
'' quod versiculi sunt, nihil est aliud quotidiani dissimile sermonis." 

The quotation is from the treatise De legibus vi. where it appears 
that the first sentence ought, contrary to most of the editions of Lon- 
ginus, to be read interrogatively. The whole passage is very curious : 
Tavta yip tf^id Ao^ou f4ip pofjua Trpo^TdTTur^ (j^ yAfjiSv TKouffioy 
TKovaiovt iMiJ^i Toh^d J^vyAfJUVov TpATruf AhXou tosou'tov* deLrrovf 
/ft ii6i^t Tpif CpA^vTtpoufi kaI CpA^vripovf nrpof Qirrovi ipAyni^n 
rS tSv yAfior Mtmitf. Topivia^Ai, *jrpli rS yt^otA liPAti xoi ivfi^y 
AviySpAt ^oAAoi^, OC yip ^J'toy ivvoSPt on toA/f fttr*/ /« /iJUfK 

KpATnpOf KiKpAfJiipflV i OV (JLAifQ^l¥0< (liv olpOf ft>')(ft;^l//XftFO^ ^ftlf KOKA" 

^oi^wof /i Jt3 vi^ovTOf iripov Biov, dyAOor TifjLA luu [JLirpioy «Tcp- 
yJ^tTAi, Tout' ovv ytypofjuvov iv t» rSy TTAitf'mp (JLi^Uf J^iopAPt if 
Ito^ U'jpup^ J'vPATof ivS'tif* Torir^P /w X'h'^ ^* i^^^ ^'^l^ **■* 
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•TdJ^DHTdL -fi TtiBttv Tijpcu-Stu, &c. See also how Plutarch, 
de tiud. Po^t. has appnqiriated this. 

P. 119. OB Lyaias — riti i/Tif Amrioiy — Allhoug'h Lysias is deserv- 
edJy reckoned amaog the most distingnished of the Grecian orators, yet 
the Critic is unquestionably justified in the preference here g^veo to the 
style of Plato. Of the thirty.four orations of the former, which have 
descended to na oat of more than two hundred, the text is exceedingly 
corrupt : but still we are fully enahled to appreciate their value. Per- 
spicuity, simplicity, and grace, are their distinguishing characteristics : 
and Dionysius of Holicamassus, while he nllaws Lysias ample credit for 
all these high qualities, yet admits that liis style is better suited to 
fictitious causes, than to forensic pleadings. With this agrees the 
judgment of Cicero, ek cl. oral. " Tom fiiit Lysias, ipse quidem in 
" causia forensibua *non versatus, sed egr^6 suhtilia scriptor atque 
" elegana ; quern jam prope audeas oratorem perfectum dicere . . , . 
" quanquam in Lysift Bsppe sunt etiam lacerti, sic ut fieri nihil possit 
"valentiuB: verum est ssepe genere toto Btrigoeior." And the opinion 
of the great Roman Critic is to the same purpose, when he speaks of 
him, Lib. Jt. c. 1, as " pnro fonti, quam magno flnmini. propior." 

With the words To7f TO(otiTo(( iha.TTUfiAO'iv commences a digression, 
which extends to the end of Sect, iiivi. " QuteBtionem quJdem 
" continet magno et splendido apparatu eiomatam, eamque cum argu- 
" mento totius libri, ut auctor ipse, Sect, xxiiii. dicit, arete con- 
' junctam." Vide Weiske, Diss. Crit. xxii. Toll reads, in this same 
sentence, o^att (tuVoSsi' o Kajx.if.iiii, in which Toup agrees with him. 
Manutius and Portua have the same ; and I am persuaded that, although 
rejected by some more modem editors, this is correct. 



I XXXIII. 

P. 120. as a general propotition — KaflsA/itwi — This I consider to be 
the meaning of the word, as here emploved. But my reason lor 
noticing it now is to answer an objection, which might possibly be 
rsised upon it, against the dale I have elsewhere assigned to the Treatise 
on the SubUme. Langhaine, however, with a different object in view, 
has nearly done the work to my hands ; and I shall avail myself of his 
rescarehes. 

He telU us that a respectable writer of hia own time had maintained 

that the Apostles' creed was not written in the Apostolic age, from the 

circtmistonce that this word is introduced in it ; whereas, says he, the 

9 u 3 
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word was, at that time, quite unknown. My present enquiry is not a 
theological one : but it is clear that if the word KoBoKtKhf was first used 
in an age subsequent to that of the Apostles, it could not have been 
employed by a writer of the Augustan age, or near it, — ^the date which I 
have assigned to Longinus. Langbaine, however, has sufficiently 
proved that the word was in common use, especially in works of criti* 
dsm, at a period quite early enough to relieve me from all difficulty in 
this respect : and the very circumstance of its being found in works of 
criticism, would not only make it familiar to our author, but be likely to 
recommend it to him. 

It appears, then, in the writings of Dionysius of Halicamassus, not 
only as used by himself, but as a word in common use in the schools of 
rhetoric. In treating of the construction of nouns, he has the expres- 
sion, 6i< Ket^oKiKViv Ktt) ivTi'^vov Ttvtt TspiAftsf./v ^i^tiv I and referring 
to the rhetores, he says, a ko/ KttKovffi kaBoKska Ki^ikAiA, — ^words 
which clearly indicate its frequent use among them. Quintilian also 
recognises the word as one in common usage, ii. c. 13, " Prsecepta quce 
" KA^oKiKd vocant, id est .... universalia, vel perpetualia." And 
again, viii. c. 5, ** quales frequenter ab iis dicuntur, qui hsec icflt9oA./xflC 
" vocant." Troilus the sophist also speaks of xctSoA/xc^ *PX*^» ^^'^ 
kaBoKika TtAif, — and, were it at all desirable, a very little research 
would suffice to produce many more similar contemporary instances. 
These, however are amply sufficient for removing any objection to the 
age I have assigned to the present treatise from the use of the word 

In this same sentence Manutius reads J^tnfJLAprnfJiiroVy which is also 
found in the margin of the cod, Eliens, and which appears to me prefer- 
able to J^tnfxAprniJLivot^, It has also the preference of Toup, as referring 
to (xiyiQof : " sublimitas quae in nonnullis peccat." 

P. 120. / am aware— "Eya H oIJ^a |ui^— Toll quotes, in iUustra- 
tion of this passage, an epistle of the younger Pliny, Book ix. 26. 
" Dixi de quodam 6ratore nostri seculi, recto quidem et sano, sed pariim 
" grandi et omato, ut opinor, apt^ : nihil peccat, nisi quod nihil peccat, 
" Debet enim orator erigi, attoUi, interdum etiam efiervescere, efferri, ac 
" saepe accedere ad praeceps. Nam plerumque altis et excelsis adjacent 
" abrupta : tutius per plana, sed humilius et depressius iter :" &c. 
Quintilian too remarks, x. c. 1, *' Neque id statim legenti persuasum sit, 
" omnia, quae magni auctores dixerint, utique esse perfecta. Nam et 
" labuntur aliquando, et oneri cedunt, et indulgent ingeniorum suorum 
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" voluptati : oec eenipcr intcndunt Bnimum, et noimunquam fatigantur : 
" cum Ciceroni dormitare interim Demosthenes, Horatio vero etiam 
" Homenia ipse videatur." And Dionysius of Halicamaasua, in reply to 
an epistle from Pompey concerning Plato, says, 'avJ^tv j'lxrptfaftt&a, 

[j.ifc> //.tyaKtif xfci ffpttAAfsflai TSTi" iyi ti piijui tm u^h'^Mi «*i 
;UfiyfcAeTpE'TH{, Kfci 'Ta.pitiim.irJ'vviVf*irif( ^jaatm t^iifjitf^v Y[\J/rma. 

(ih W!pJ -itlUTA T* |USpt1 XfMOpflotf, ■yoA^OOTMl' (AiV^t fJitlftO' E^Wl" 

Twi" KaJrofSau/iifaiv -ri S-ia.fj.a.fTitv'ii(itvdL wt' it/Jou, 

" The u'y/K WvTii x«j' a.^ia.iTTa'rav," says Twining, /•()«(. i. 310, 
" is surely by no means the character of the Greek tragedies. They 
" who think it worth searching for, must lay aside Sophoclea and 
■■ Shakspeare. In the French theatre perhaps they nAy find it": but 
" they must be content to take with it, I fear, the sCfififrfw if Toif 
'• xetTofiafjiaa-ir." Indeed there can be no doubt that ri iv t^ti" 
iinfi£i( KiyJ'uHf fffxtnfirinit : and, on the other hand, that 
Great wits may, sometimes, gloriously oflend. 
And rise to feults true critics dare not mend ; — 
From vulgar bounds, with brave disorder, start. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art ; — 
juAt as the greatness of manner in the pictures of Famicgiano is said, by 
competent judges, to be owing, in no slight degree, to his neglecting 
minute accuracy of detail. 

i*. 121. by their defects — i-rl taZ y^^favat — Cicero, de Oral. i. 2fl, 
bears testimony to the accuracy of this remark: "Adest fere nemo, 
" quia acutiils atque acrids vitia in dicente, quam recta, videt." And 
Homer, //. i. i-ni'' ia ^(pdac* wk£> 

Discit enim citiils, meminitque libentiilB illud 
Quod quia deridet, quiim quod probat et veneratur. Hoa. 
V. 121. effectt of oversight — Tapopst/zaT* /i o-fJiiKuny — Words 
compounded with the preposition ^apse, usually embrace in their mean- 
ing something wrong, insidious, private, or, as we say underhand : thus 
-rapaf BtiPB, prievaricor ; TO-pACitA^tiAeu, decipio. Here, however, it 
merely refers to the wrong done to a man's own works by negligence 
and oversight. Weiakc thinks that the words sJnw "jrav x.ai' at Irfvy^it, 
are surreptitious, originating in a marginal gloss, incautiously admitted 
into the text. He would, therefore, read, Tafifiif/.itra, (-Vi ^tyctAe- 
9uttff irtTiVTO/TVi ■ntfitweyfixvct, and he is probably right. 

P. 121. the higher excellencei — r** /j.ti(iva( aptTaf — The M.S.S. 
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and early edd. have aWietf here, instead of «tpf rc^,— bnt de Petra was 
the first to discover the true word. Thus, at the beginning of this 

Sect, we have Tiripiv Ton At TKuovf dptTdu tJ Tpimlor 

and in Sect, xxxiv. Ka/^ tAcioi/^ tipiTe^f ^X^^' ^ carefiil examination 
of the context appears to me satisfactorily to confirm de Petra's sugges- 
tion, which I have therefore admitted. The sentiment is that of 
Horace : 

Vertlm ubi plnra nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas ant incnria fudit, 

Aut hmnana partim cavit natura. 
P. 121. Apollonii»^ AiroKxdvtot — ^The text is here too satisfactory 
to require any alteration; and that suggested by Toup seems quite 
unnecessary. — ^ApoUonius, though generally denominated the Rhodian, 
from his residence there for some years, was bom at Alexandria> where 
he succeeded Eratosthenes in the care of Ptolemy's famous library, as 
its third librarian. In his youth he had been the disciple of Pansetius, 
and of Callimachus ; the latter of whom, in consequence of some dispute, 
wrote a poem against him, in which he satirizes him under the name of 
Ibis, The poem here mentioned, on the expedition of the Argonauts, is 
all that remains of his works : and this was so unsuccessful at its first 
pubUcation, as to occasion his leaving Alexandria, and repairing to 
Rhodes, where he opened a school of Rhetoric. During his residence 
here, he employed his leisure in correcting his poem, and reducing it to 
the condition in which it now appears, and in which it probably appeared 
to Longinus. The account given of it by Quintilian, x. c. 1, is perfectly 
just, and sufficiently accords with the remark before us. " Non con- 
** temnendum edidit opus, sequali quadam mediocritate." He flourished 
about 210 B. C. 

P. 121. Theocritus — O4oxp/Tof — ^The works of this elegant poet are 
now denominated Idylls ; but they originally bore the title of Bucolics, as 
they are here called by Longinus : and the ancients spoke of him, or 
quoted his poems, as those of o C«Ki\o^. Servius calls the poems 
Bucolic Idylls, which is, in fact, their correct designation. There are 
extant thirty of these ; but it neither i^pears that all of them are the 
works of Theocritus, nor that all are properly Bucolic in their subjects. 
The true Bucolic verse required according to Diomede the grammarian. 
Lib iii. and Probus, on Virgil's Bucol. a dactyle in quarta sede, and some 
say in prima also : but with these requisitions Theocritus seldom com- 
plied. Witness the first line of his first Idyll as a perfect line : 
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'AJV Ti tJ •^iSijpijfjtA na) a, Tirvf, airix.f, Tnro!, 
the third, as wanting the dactylc in prima aede ;' 

and the sixth, as wanting it in gaarta t 

'A yjfiAfoc yjiJttifa JJ, na^iy jtpnj irri k dfiAK^iit. 
It is well known that Virgil hoe imitated, and not unfrequently copied 
these poems in his Eclogues. They are written chiefly in the Doric 
dialect, and, with a few esceptions, are mociels of beauty, elegance, and 
simplicity. Theocritus was the pupil of Asclepiades of Samos, and the 
friend of Aratue. He was a native of Syracuse, but spent no incon- 
siderable part of hie time at Alexandria ; which, in the age of the 
Ptolemies, seems to have been the genera] resort of learned and diatin- 
guished men. He flourished about 280 B. C. 

I am inclined to think that, when Longinos speaks of this poet as 
Wnvyiera-TO!, tkAv i}.iym Tar t^aitr, the cxceptian refers, not aa 
some of the commentators imagine, to certain passages in the Idylls not 
brought down to the level of pastoral life, but to his departure from 
Pastoral subjects altogether, in search of the epic and the lyric. Thus. 
T<t l^mflsK would mean subjects that lay out of the track of bis genius, 
which was decidedly suited to pastoral. 

P. 121, than Homer — n "OjUdpof — To rectify this passage, which all 
allow to be corrupt, after the fuUci^t consideration that 1 have been able 
to give to it, notliing appears, on the whole, less objectionable than the 
suggestion of Toll. The common reading is a} auc "Ofirfat iv juaxAov, 
S ^A-roXXdrltf iSf^s/f yfyiaBoi ; making no mention of llieocritus. 
To account for this, the whole of what is said about Theocritus is shut 
np in a most unseemly parenthesis. Fearcc says, " Ego sane i^ta, quK^ 
" de Theocrito dicuntur, dicta esse per parenthesin censeo :" — and then, 
for a.f evr, he reads uf a<j'/, which, he says, wiU make it all right- 
No such thing, says Toup : but you must read S.f eyf 'A^oAA»r(o( iy 
liUhKar n ''Ofinfti WiKiit yiy'ia^dj ; aa igitvr ApoUonaa esse malia, 
guam Homfna ? And then be, too, sends off Theocritus in a paren- 
thesis. Now, I really deem o faxiAsf of more consequence than to be 
thus unceremoniously treated ; but if be is not to be fairly dealt with in 
the text, banish him at once to the margin. Tf, however, you do thie^ 
you will lose the words o Qiin^nat iTiTii^iarinot, where the epithet 
is Longinus ipsissimvg. No ; i have chosen, I persuade myself, the 
reading, at once the most probable, and that which makes the best sense 
of the passage : a.p tvy QiiKfnof a.v (j.Sf^Kw, n 'A-reKtjlriat tStAofr 
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y%nff6etii h '^OfJLnpof ; '* would you therefore rather be Theocritus, or 
" Apollonius, than Homer ?" 

P. 121. Eratosthenes — 'EpAT0(r6ivn( — He was the pupil of Callima- 
chus, and the second librarian of the celebrated Alexandrian library. 
His favourite studies were philosophical criticism and mathematics. In 
the exact sciences he was no mean adept : for with the instruments 
under his care in the library of the Ptolemies he measured the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and a degree of the meridian ; and he was the first to 
introduce into maps reg^ar parallels of latitude. He is said also to 
have invented the armillary sphere, and to have determined the circmn- 
ference of the earth with great exactness. It is not difficult, then, to 
conceive, that if a mind of this stamp could condescend to poetry, his 
work would be precisely what we are here told of the Erigone, J^si tat- 
T»v etueSfjmrov to TutifAtLriov, — ^as exact in every thing as his admea- 
surements, mathematically correct, — ^but only a TotnfJLATtoy after all. 
He starved himself, B. C. V94, in his 82d year, because he had not 
firmness of mind to endure the loss of sight ; and only a few fragments 
of his numerous works remain. The principal of these bears the title of 
YittTtttrTtpiafjLoi, a name which sufficiently declares its subject. I have 
not seen it : but it is very probable that the seven lines in the Poetae 
Minores Graci, Tgp/^ ^mSv, are extracted from it ; and these certainly 
give no very promising indications of poetical genius, any more than the 
four lines, ii^ erKpeto'tAy, which precede them there. 

P. 121. Bacchyiides — BAKj(vKiJ^n( — He was a Lyric Poet, a native 
of lulis in the isle of Cos, a town which was also the birth-place of 
Simonides, whose nephew he was. Like Pindar, he wrote in praise of 
Hiero; and this similarity of subject seems to have occassioned the 
mention of his name here, in connexion with that of the great Theban. 
That he was, notwithstanding the preference here given, a poet of no 
mean rank, appears from the high estimation in which his poems were 
held by Hiero himself, no ordinary judge ; who is said even to have 
preferred his odes to those of Pindar. The accomplished Julian, also, as 
we are informed by Pearce, was highly pleased with them : but the poem 
from which he is said to have drawn maxims for the conduct* of life, was 
probably that denominated Apodemicos, which narrated the Travels of 
some God. This seems, from its subject, to have been didactic rather 
than lyric. Horace is said to have imitated him in his Prophecy of 
Nereus. He flourished 450 B. C. and only a few fragments of his 
works remain. 
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P. 121. Pindar — Vlii.f'eifiK — " Si quia " — says Pearce, — " hunc 
" p<Mtani nan nOrit, festinet ex lectione Eublimium ejus Odarum, qui et 
■' qnalis fuerit scire. Neque caiin soliim apud omnia sfecula clarisBimnro 
" nomcn obtiunit, aed el versus, quos composait, lyrici, ab eo Piadarici 
" vocantur." The story related of him, — that in hie youth, as he 
reposed on the grass, a swarm of bees settled on his hps, and left 
there some of their honey, — was probably invented after he became 
diHtinguished for the sweetness of his poetry. The larger part of hia 
works has perished ; but enough has been spared to shew that there was 
nothing extravagant in the pniisea lavished upon him by his contempo- 
rariee, and by succeeding ages. Quintilian says of him, x. c. i, " Novem 
"Jyriconun longfe Piodams princeps, spiritfls magoificentift, sententiis, 
■' 6guriB, beatissimft renim verbonuaque copi9, et velut quodam elo. 
" quentiee flumine ; propter quae Horatios earn merito credidit nemini 
" imitabilem." He waa not. however, quite free from conceits unworthy 
of his exalted genius. Besides the fragments of his lost poems, we have 
still forty.five Odea, i-rj/iKict cts'^«ra, or Hymns of Victory. These 
are divided into four classes. First, the Olympic Odes, fourteen in 
number : next, the Pythian Odes, ai which there are twelve : then, the 
Nemean, consisting of eleven; and finally, the /s(Amian, amounting to 
eight. This arrangement, however, was not made by the poet himself. 
and though convenient, rests upon no certain authority ; unless, as is 
usually done, it may be referred to Aristophanes, the Gnuninarian, of 
Byzantium. The Odes which remain, as the above classification will 
shew, refer to the victore in the public games ; and especially to the 
success of Hiero and Theron. They are moral, grave, and derout. 
soaring continually to the loftiest flights of enthusiasm. This poet died 
at an advanced age. 453 B. C. 

P. 121. loa of Chios—^lav h XToc — This poet, "who also vfrote 
dithyrambics, was chieflv distinguished for his dramatic works, which 
were acted at Athens with much applause ; and it is manifestly to these 
that reference is here made. He is spoken of by AthemEus with com- 
mendation : and Aristophanes called him The Morning Star ; Pas, 837 . 
because he died in the act of writing an Ode, which began with those 

"Iwp a Xiftf, aa-rtf tiritriat iraXaJ 

'AoToc livTiv Tdrrtf txaAouc wripa.. 
P. 122. are quenched — iSivrvrroj — ^ThemetaphorsofRndar, though 
I I 
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in general, they are grand, and worthy c^'the splendour which snrromids 
them, to which they contribute in a surprising degree ; yet are not, it 
must be confessed, in erery case entitled to this praise : since some of 
his figures partake of the nature of conceits ; and consequently £ul to 
exhibit his usual judgment and sagacity. Hence he has exposed himself 
to the censure of Galen: ot/J^* at^ r£f xvfivr, ii I^tv^h, fMTdr- 
^ipuf l^£mf, ivJ^ roif TotnTAii' AKXd nAf nir<r<epa< rif fin, iJxfct- 

fW TA TtTdLKA TAi MfipAg Ai^Mf, OVK tXtf/FflT^, JLAi VOKv fUtAAOT, 

inntJ^tif A'^vtNi J^i Tpof AKfjLON ;^ceAxfJs/r yKS»79e». De pmkmnm 
differentia. 

And as to Sophocles, there can be no doubt ;that he voluntarily 
descended from the lofty dignity of the Tragic Muse, and occasiona% 
endeavoured to " set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh." 
" The dialogue," says Twining, Poetic, i, 307, '' between Minerva and 
" Ulysses in the first scene of the Jjax, from v. 74 to 88, is perfectly 
" ludicrous. The cowardice of Ulysses is almost as comic as the 
" cowardice ci Falstaff. In spite of the presence of Minorva, and her 
" previous assurance that she would efiectually guard him frt»n danger 
" by rendering him invisible, when she calls Ajax out, Ulysses, in the 
" utmost trepidation, exdaims— 

Ti ^^i» ASfltra ; fd$iJ^AfJultf O'p* IBtf tui\%t 
" Minerva answers : 

" But Ulysses cannot conquer his fears : 

Mif Tpo^ BfSr, AKK* Ifi^w A^xtirm fiifm^ 
*' And in this tone the conversation continues ; tiU, upon Minerva's 
" repeating her promise that Ajax should not see him, he consents to 
'* stay : but, in a line of the most comical reluctance, and with an aaide, 
** tiiat is in the true spirit of Sancho P&n^a : 

MtFM/x' cbK.— »0€Aor /' AT fxT^ if rvj(Sw, 
" No unprejudiced person, I think, can read this scene, without being 
" convinced, not only that it must have actually produced, but that it 
" must have been intended to produce, the effect of Comedy." 

But, it may be said, and truly, that this was spontaneous degradation ; 
a sacrifice of the majesty of the Drama, to the applause of the mob : 
whereas Longinus is obviously speaking, not of voluntary, but of 
involuntary fEulures, ori ft4r tnof virrA far/pAt^owtf'/.TSi popcT, o^^ir- 
vvfTAS <r* A\oyi^ voKKthui, JUti nti*jfl,ovatf ATMyjMTArA, Granting 
tto, not quite allowing it, we shall find that Sophocles, even when he 
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•imi at dignity, does not always effect hie purpose. In proof of thi*. we 
migbt inatance that gladiatorahip of repartee between the characters of 
his fuble, — and those vibratiles genlenlia, in which he indulges occa- 
siooally : than which nothing can weQ be imagined less digoiiied. The 
speakers seize upon each other's words, and cast them back again, in a 
manner which Twining Bays " f4)proaches very nearly to the language of 
" a contest between two washerwonien." It is unnecessary to specify 
minutely the passages to which I allude : they will at once occur (o the 
readiers of the Grecian Drama. I may refer, however, to the dialogue 
between Oedipus and Creon. Ofd. Tyr., and to that between Oedipus 
and the two shepherds, in the Eanie tragedy ; or to the scene between 
Teucer and Menelaus, in the Ajax; or to that between Ulysses and 
Neoptolemua, in the PAUocteles ; as fiimishing a few examples of what I 
mean. The reader, who wishes to see more on this subject, may turn to 
Twining's note already referred to ; who considers the obaen'ation of 
Looginus US foUy justified by them. 

SECTION XXXIV. 

P. 123. a more varied harmony — raAufleufoTipw — The idea, which 
this word is meant to convey, seems to be the same as that which is 
somewhat differently expressed in Sect, xxxix. by Tit jwi^f Kai ■raJ^u- 
fjisppi* T*f p^iyyur : and when Dionysius of Halicamasmis, (Tipi 
yufflitf". hf^titLr. Sect, it.) calls Homer irsAiia^roriT-oc d-rdyTar tSr 
■TToinrir, he attributes to him precisdy the quality here intended. This 
is made sufficiently evident, by our being told that the effect in Homer 
was mainly produced by a certain use of ■jra.paTKMfctfjia.Ta m^s/ra. 
When, therefore, Morus renders it by " Molto magis cumpositionem 
" OTBtionis variavit ;" or when Pearce by " Est enim Hyperides magis, 
" quam iUe tonorof ;" they neither of them appear to me to assign to 
Hyperides the exact quaUty in which our Critic here tells us he was 
superior to Demosthenes, — namely. '" a more varied harmony of style, 
" arising from the selection and combination of worde of pleasing sound." 

P. 122. a professor of the five game» — »s»t*9x« — These games 
were, throwing the quoit, running, leaping, easting the javelin, and 
wrestling. It was usual for an individual to content himself with supe- 
riority in some one of these : but those who aspired to pre-eminence in 
them all, were denominated 'jr'wTO.^h.ai. It generally happened, how- 
ever, that these were found, on trial, inferior to the man, in hie own 
particular game, who limited his efforts to one of these exercises. 

Nothing can well be imagined more pozzling than the coromeats 
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which have been written on this difficult and corrnpt passage. "Riat it 
is difficult must be acknowledged ; and that it is also corrupt, will not, 
I believe, be denied. The difficulty is not to discover, even as the text 
now stands, the purport of what Longinus meant to say, — the context 
shews that, — ^but how he has said it. In investigating the matter, we 
shall be, here also, compelled to have recourse to the good old rule, 
when the commentary faila to explain the text, to see whether the text 
wUl not explain itself, and suggest its own correction. 

In the first place, then, as to whether, with the best M.S.S. we should 

read iLtm rSy KftTiffdoj, Tftn-iCav J^i or with Manutius 

if yi *riv AfiTftTAi, *Tp0Tivti /i .... though I rather prefer 

the latter ; yet I do not think it of sufficient importance to alter the 
authorized text. 

Next, as to all that has been said about icT/orr^r, I would boldly 
sweep it away at once, as rubbish ; and the word which has occasioned 
it should share the same fate. Take it in any sense you please, you can 
make of it nothing to our present purpose. In fact the whole passage, I 
doubt not, was originally written thus : a^rt Tur fjiir crp«7€i«r ir 
Toii M'lQii tSv AhKt^f iymt^tSiv KuTiffdaj^ Tp^ntiny /' iv Sintafft* 
For how stands the matter ? 

Hyperides, we are told, is aj(t<f^hv vTOxpof^ near to perfection, in all 
the excellences of style, just as the Pentathlus is near to perfection in 
each of the five exercises : but then, as he is not equal to the leaper, for 
instance, or to the wrestler, in leaping, or in wrestling ; even so Hype- 
rides is not equal to Demosthenes in those excellences of style which are 
his peculiar forte. Thus, to adopt the iUustration of a learned and 
ingenious friend — Parr, as a general scholar, was superior to Porson ; 
but Porson was the better critic. Parr is here the Pentathlus, Porson 
the Athleta. So, a mineralogist may be superior in the knowledge of 
his own science, to the geologist ; but the latter has a more extensive 
knowledge of the whole science, of which mineralogy forms only one 
branch. The geologist is the Pentathlus, the mineralogist the Athleta. 
The Pentathlus, then, fails of pre-eminence, r£r 'jrpanutiv AsiTtTcti, 
in the peculiar exercises, 7o7< IJ'iolf, of the several other Athletas, 
7«K ihKm iy^vi^rav^ but he excels them i¥ Airaffi^ in all the exer- 
cises together. Hyperides also, beats Demosthenes in the number of his 
excellences ; but this is not to be oiu* criterion : style is to be estimated 
by the degree, and not by the number of its excellences : and by this rule 
the superiority is conceded to Demosthenes. 
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The euppoaition above stated, not only makes all clear, but is m 
perfect accordance with the argument of Longinus. It seems also to 
harmonize with the following passage in Plato, (fpatTai.) to which 
the commentators are agreed in thinking that Longinus has here alluded : 
iyteii, ^tir, aiok ^kyiK tJc pl^.isifey av/'fa. AeKti< yap /jioi Kiyu», 

Kdi y£f iKSrti Ttujav i*ir KtiTuvTcti nArd rd toi'taip 
ivrtfBi tiff* -rfis rml'Taut. tiiv J'i £K\tiy i^tMrSv Tfui-ti^ 



I ahall be condemneil, I dare ^ay, for making so free with the text = 
but I have seen greater freedoms used with less necessity. After all, I 
do not presume to say, with Heinsius, whose mantle certainly fell on 
Wakefield, " m quis tamen glandes post aristas malit, iis fruatur :' 
but rather with my author, ^a.ifi'Ti (attfl'To* ok SS'vra.i, 

P. 122. ore exqmmtely sireet and lender — [AtTd yKUKVTKTBt liJ^J- 
*.niif i^nJ'vtafiivoy — De Petra eiqilains this as foUows; " i cout, tiiiKi'' 
" l^v i^trd y\vKUTnr!><. Urai, Ketrd to iJ'v, f^nHs i^nS'vtlfuvay ■, 
" retinet moratum cum suavitate [conjunctum, hoc est] dulcedine lenitcr 
" et modice conditum." But as it is apparent that i^a cannot stand 
with tifti^vyhiAitett the conjecture of Toll, that the two words Knui 
tfiiJ'vYifAtyoii are a mere gloss incautiously admitted into the text, i$ 
highly probable. 

P. i22. Aw raillery genteel and polished — uunifif TiKITIKiiTarai — 
The word fjtt/xrAf is exactly the nasuf adunna of the Latin writere : and 
its adjunct Tt^iTiitif is not here civilh, nor/orensis, but urbanus, lepidus^ 
polilas. Thus Heoychius, 'waKiriKU ■■ drrtiaf fitrd t4^fm( T/rov : and 
Lucian epeaka of 'Ajtikov fAUKTHpit : lepos et venialatem in jocimdo. 
More examples, if more be desired, may be found quoted in Ruhnken's 
note. Toup says, '■ Vocem tCy'ifiia, fhistri auspectam hahuerint viri 
" eruditi." Ruhnken proposes to read ifj-^iKud., others tv^iKua. or 
iiLrwtidL. 1 agree with Toup that the word in the text is aa good as any 
of them : and Quintilian, x. i. will shew us the sense in which it ie used : 
" At Messala nitidus et candidua, et quodanimodo prae see ferens u 
" dieendo nobilitatem sjiam." 1 think, neverthelesa, that tta meaning is 
comprehended in the sense 1 have given to to^/tik*t*to(. 

P. 123. pliancy and versatiliti/ — tr u'yptu TMCfxHT/— " Cum ea qu». 
" humida sunt, fadlius flecti possunt, voces vyfir -Trnuf^tt vjdentur hie 
" significare istiusmodi animum, qui se facile in diversas partes trajicit. 
" quique ah alia re ad aham, ut postulat occosio, in dieendo sine labore 
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" transit." Pearce. The passage in Pindar, Pyth, i. describing Jove's 
eagle composing himself to sleep, is well known : 

ft; 

Miitv 'jrlipvy AfA^oripuBw ^<tKi?:dLti 

i^'X}^ o\mSv' KiKdUfS — 

nrtv J^^ tTi 01 Vipi\et9 

eiyxv?M xpetTt Chi^ipm 

tU^O KKetl/lpov KAri^tvAf' J^l Kvu(r<rm 

vyph fSrQf «ti»f«?9 T€aTc 

which is thus translated by my respected friend, the late Rev. J. L. 
Girdlestone : 

. . On Jove's sceptre, channed, sits the king 

Of birds, each rapid wing 

Loos'ning, while thick doads hovering round 

Involve the hooked terrors of his head. 

And, gently closing, in sweet trance are bound 

His eyelids : soft a slumb'rous dew is shed 

On every plume : his back upheaves 

Extatic, while each sweetly-piercing dart 

Thrills through his frame 

The word vypi^ seems then to denote that glossiness in natural objects, 
which gives them an appearance of being moist ; as, in the eagle of 
Pindar, the glossy plumage of his back : and when figuratively applied 
to style, the last polish of elegant refinement. Hence, the vypov 
THVfJM denotes that moUe etfacetwn, which Horace ascribes to Virgil, — 
a style to which the hand of taste has given the highest perfection ; 
that gioss of elegance, which Addison may help us to conceive, though 
not teach us to describe. 

The poetical passages concerning Latona were in a work of Hyperides, 
bearing the title of DeUacus, which Hermogenes, Tip/ ]<^i£y, thus 
mentions ; tTfi ri iv AnKtaxM 'T'TnpiJ^ov TomrtKSf (jlaKKov kaI 
liXf^tuSt hpnrdu. Faber. The funeral oration is mentioned in terms of 
the highest commendation by Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Photius, and 
others; but it is lost, with the exception of an elegant fragment in 
Stobeus, Serm. 123, which may be seen quoted in Toup's note on this 
passage. 

P. 128. Whenever he makes a forced effort at wit — 'EvBet ytKoiof 
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tlrnt CiiitTAi — Quintiliaii, in his comparison of Demoathenes with 
Cicero, has rernvked this failure in the Grecian orator. Lib, x. c. i. 
" Sdtibus cert^ .... viucimus." And Faher, in his note on this 
pasEage, goes very far indeed ; " aut nunquam rtsit, aut perperam ri»it, 
" ubi Bcihcet ridendnm non erst ; aut mule et frigide ri*it." There m, 
I beheve, no dissent from Toup's emendation of 'nr'tyjtyK, fegtamt, 
for tTi-^^fnf. 

P. 123. far a Pkryne, or an Athawgnea — -nfi *piimf S 'Aflufsj'i 
ntif — The M.S.S. were here very corrupt, some exhibiting tpvyint, 
others ^ft/yet, others ^fvyidt, &c. For the rcEtoration of the trne 
reading we are indebted to Schitrzflcischius. Phryne was a lady more 
celebrated for heaaty than for virtue. The statuca of Venus, throughout 
Greece, are recorded to have been copied from her peraon. Hyperidet 
was one of her lovers; and there ia a well-known story of tlie scandal 
occaeioncd by their amours, of the judicial process against the lady, and 
the defence made for her by the gallant, Of Athenogenes we know no 
more than that he also was either attacked, or defended, by H^^'perides, 
(for, which of these ia not agreed,) perhaps on fiome similar charge : but 
as the two orations are usually associated, there was, probably, a 
similarity in their subject. They are both mentioned in terms of com- 
mendation by Harpocration, and seeni both to have been successful 
instances of wit and humour. Hence wc are told that if Demosthenes, 
who was remarkably unfortunate in such sallies, had attempted any 
thing similar to these orations, his inevitable failure would have increased 
the reputation of his rival : in fiihKov £> 'Twifiti^if autkaiiKrir. 

P. 124. But Demoslhenea — 'o H hhv (A*!- — I have seen no cor- 
rection of this corrupt passage which satisfies me so well as that of 
Pearce. The codes Vat, 3 has KnSm for ikm, a reading which is found 
in Robortelli and Mnnutius ; but I confess that I see no sufficient reason 
for altering the commonly received text. Some have conjectured that 
ft'pfTai ^utrmKiafikvAt are part of a quotation from Pindar, or some 
other writer in the Doric or jEolic dialect ; which seems scarcely 
credible : and if ibey are not a quotation, still leas credible is it that 
LonginuB should have intermixed words of another dialect in his style. 
Where else can we find in him any thing of the kind } " Forsitan totos 
"locus," says Pearce, "sic est legendus ; hQty (Aoly -rJ fMya.\Bfuif' 
■■ retroy, no.) it' aKfir itftrdt ffvurtrtM'rfiitaf, li-^Jiyofiat ritw^ 
" &c. -ti juE^ttAo^vi^TATOi' substantive accipitur .... et voces iftreis 
" ^vfTtTf^friutcdf significant virtutes dicendi ad fiutigium prrdiietat, vel 
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'1 summh elabonUas ;" ut in Sect. idiv. 'jriBttytti €x* «xpoF pvo'tif. These 
suggestions were approved of by Moms. The repetition of hBir, parCim, 
partem, I have not attempted to give in the translation. If aU these 
gifts of Demosthenes were 6fivifJLTrdL, I can see no occasion for the 
distinction. Moms renders it by mox, mox, which comes near enough to 
the sense I have given. 

P. 124. his redoubled emotions — to7< iTaAknKoif 'X-dBiO'tp — ^This is 
not, I am aware, happily expressed ; but, without a periphrasis, which 
one would especially avoid in such a passage, I think it hardly possible 
to give all the meaning of the original ; and shall therefore be satisfied 
if I have preserved its spirit. The emotions, it may be objected, are 
not those of the orator, but of the hearer ; but I am mistaken if we are 
not here to understand, not the emotions themselves, but the power — 
which is the orator's, (fxfirot/,)— of exciting those emotions. And 
these, once raised by his eloquence, " uti, apud poetam, undo supervetUt 
*' undam," proceed in quick and uninterrupted succession, and flow on 
in such an unintermitted tide, as to leave no leisure for thinking of 
minute accuracy, or noticing minor defects. 

SECTION XXXV. 

P. 124. With respect to Plato— rov IlKJ/rt^fOf — In this passage 
two corrections have been suggested, which appear very satisfactory. 
Moms, after xai and before «tAArf has inserted Avaiov, an alteration 
which the sense requires, and which is justified by the remarks in 
Sect, xxxii. — and Toup for 'o fiiv tKuov, reads ofJLut tKiIov — a mani- 
fest improvement both to the sense, and to the elegance of the 
phraseology. 

P. 124. What principle, then, had those divine writers in view — Ti 
tot' ouf ilJ'or 'ot Wo6ioi inuvot — ^Few passages, perhaps, can be 
found in any uninspired writer, worthy of being put in comparison with 
the remainder of this section. ** Ego, cert^, quoties ilia lego, Ti tot 
** oZv uJ^oy o] io'odiot iKUVos, et quse deinceps sequuntur, toties sic 
" efferor cimi auctore, ut non subeat expendere divina ejus dicta, sed ut 
" fere stupeam, seroque sentiam quorsum ille me abripuerit. Nihil 
" profecto ullus unquam orator proferre potuit excellentius." Wbiskb, 
Diss. Crit. Sect. 12. 

P. 125. Nature never intended man to be an ignoble animal — n 
*t5<r/ff oJ rttTttvhf iyiSU ?fiov — ^The sentiment here expressed is worthy 
of a philosophic mind. Nature never intended man, her noblest work. 
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to occnpy hie saTpasaing ^icnlties in ignoble pursiuts, or in Buch minute 
points of petty detail, M engross the attention of little minds. On the 
contrary, he is placed amid the sublime and magnificent objects of this 
. stupendous universe, to be an admiriug. adoring, and intelligent spec- 
tator of the works of its infinite Creator. And to tills end, he has been 
endued, not with microscopic powers, but with that bold and compre- 
keniive grasp of mind, which acknowledges no limits, — not even those 
of the universe itself ; which stops not on the verge of created being, 
but ventures to enquire even concerning the attributes of the Eternal ! 
Considered, then, in this relation, and as invested with faculties so noble 
and divine, we are enabled to discover one great purpose of man's 
creation : — that he alone, of all earthly beings, should be able to rise 
from the contemplation of God's works, to love, to admire, and to ftdore \ 

Hence, although nature supphes in abundance such things as are 
useful, and even necessary, yet these, though fitted to excite our grati- 
tude, cannot be so presented to the human mind, as ordinarily to produce 
either admiration or astonishment. We gaze with pleasure, indeed, on 
the meandering and murmuring streamlet ; and we are delighted by the 
purity and fertiUzing utility of its waters : we are gratified, too. by the 
brilliance and warmth of the flame, which we have ourselves kindled. 
But all the higher emotions of the soul, its wonder, its admiration, its 
astonishment, are reserved for the more grand and mysterious features 
and operations of nature : for the mighty river, obscure in its origin, 
and immeasurable in the volume of its stream : for the stupendous 
ocean, that inexhaustible source of unavailing enquiry : for the orbs of 
heaven, with their echpses. occasionally bo alarming : for the inHCnitable 
volcano, with its eiplosions, and its rivers of fire, which still terrifies 
the ignorant, and perplexes the philosopher, as much as in the days of 
Empedoctes. It is not, then, the useful, the necessary, the obvious, but 
the deep, the unsearchable, the awfuUy obscure, which calls into exer- 
cise the noblest faculties of the human intellect, and stamps them with a 
character so truly sublime. " Sublime nempe statuimus id, cujus 
■' cogitationem animus .... plane capere non potest, quodque hominem 

" non voluptate sincerft. sed terrore aliquo alficit Sic et terror 

" ahquis animo incutitur fe rebus captum mentis excedentibus." — 
Wbiskb, Digg. Cril. xviii. 

P. 125. into »ome vast amphitheatre — lU fjtiyil\w TireL Tttwyu- 
piy — The -watiiyv^K wan, properly, an assembly of the people on some 
high and solemn festival, usually celebrated with theatrical repreeenta- 
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tions, and public games. To such a scene, with its pleasures, its strifes, 
its emulations, and its contests, Pythagoras compared human life : 
[Diog. Laert. in vita Pythag. et Cicero Tusc. v. 3,] a comparison 
which oiu* author seems to have had in view, in this passage. Toll has 
rendered Teiyriyvptf, amphitheatre, which appears to give with sufficient 
accuracy the sense of the original, when we consider the allusion which 
follows to the combats and spectacles afterwards exhibited exclusively 
in the Amphitheatre. 

P. 125. how much more there is in aU things of exuberance and 
grandeur, than of mere beauty — iffta tKm i^tt rh 'jrtfiT'thf if nrSi^i 
KdLt fjAyet rov KetKov. The Paris M.S. according to Bastius, has kaI 
KetKhv, but these two words are entirely wanting in ed. Manut. M.S. 
Vat. d, has juti yXyttv kaI KitKh, which seems to have suggested 
Pearce's emendation kab" yAyA KdW kaK^v, approved by Toup. The 
suggestion of Toll, however, appears to me to approach nearer to the 
truth : ''offoy TAioK i^u t3 Tcp/rr^K iv nrSiai kai' l^^yA rov kaAoS 
This comes very close to the sense I give to the passage : only that, if 
after such critics I might venture my conjecture, I would read ut supra, 
oatd TAioK .... which is more true to the idiom, and is countenanced 
by the Paris M.S. I see no reason, then, to imderstand, with Weiske, 
the words TAioK ^X*/» by potiorem esse, or majori in honore haberi; but 
regarding rh Ciov as signifying "the whole circuit of existence," I 
refer the verb to o Ciof, as has also been done by Pearce, v. g. off» 'jrKw 
i^it [o Ciof'] To Tipirrhv .... *. r. A.. 

P. 125. and rivers .... of fire — kai tot AfjLovf ...^nrvfU — ^This 
confessedly difficult passage has exercised the learning and the patience 
of commentators. Faber would make short work of it, by casting out 
without further ceremony the words tow yifouf fxf irou kai avtov — 
or else by reading TOTdfjLovf 6uov, streams of sulphmr, ivioTi x«i 
AUTov [jLottou .... Tvpof, and sometimes of pure fitc. Others refer to? 
yisovi iKUvov to streams of liquefied rock, which, they say, if not 
expressly mentioned, are intimated in nrir^ovf t% \k CvBov KAi i\ovf 
o^dovi AVA^ifouffi. But I see here no marks of liquefaction; but am 
rather inclined to understand it as a common hendiadys for whole masses 
of rock. Indeed, after all that has been written I have found nothing 
so satisfactory on the whole, as the correction of Markland, — ad Lys. p. 
^77. — Tou ytiyivovf, for tow yivovi. This was approved by Ruhnken ; 
who adds " Vix dubito quin totus locus ita sit refingendus : XM tota^ 
^oi/V trior* TOW ynytvovf %Kiifov ka} AvToy(dovof «po;^iov^i xtipo;. 
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Dr. Pearce conjectures that what is here said concerninf jEtna, Lb 
taken from some unkDOwn poetic description of that volcano. I Bee no 
necessity for such a supposition. But allowing it to be somewhat 
poetical, we need go no further than to the well-known lines of Virgil, 
^neidiii. 571. 

Horrificis juita tonat .^tna. minis, 

Interdumque atram prorumpit ad lethera nubem. &c. 
or to those in Georg. i. 471. 

Quoties Cyclopum effervere in Bgros 

Vidimus undantem ruptis fomacibus iftnam. 
Flanuaaminque globos liquefactaque volvere saxa ! 
P. 126. From all this toe may conclude — Aaa' i-ri Tur VoiavToiv 
ceTftVTur iHMV i tW)i/i.if — This final period, as it now stands, appears 
to me to form a. most lame and impotent conduaion to a passage uf 
surpassing elegance and grandeur. It is easv enough to infer from 
what precedes, how the great Critic must have closed the section. He 
had shewn that the higher emotions of the soul are called forth, and its 
nobler faculties put upon the stretch, by its innate and incessant pro- 
pensity to seek into the profound and mysterious works of nature : and 
that this very endeavour, of itself, gives birth to the most noble and 
elevated of our sensations. It was obvious for him, then, to conclude 
by remarking that though the ^nSJ'ir is of easier attainment and of 
greater personal interest, yet it is to the ■m^JJ't^oT that we are indebted 
for our sensations of wonder and its kindred sublimity. 

For, consider a moment the trite and almost proverbial truism of 
the common text : 'AAa' (ti Tar ^ataC^«Y aTdvray ixSv if 
UTDii^iv, a( toTtifiijToy [iiv (ti'flpaTMf tJ ^fiiaj'n S x,ai m/a.yna.'isi'. 
Sa-UfMLaliy /' (|U** *{/ t3 Tap*/s?9f. LiteraUy, but respecting all gvch 
matters as these, tee may say this, that vhal is useful or even necessary to 
mankind is easy to be obtained, bat that what is contrary to expectation is 
always teonderful. True as any truism needs be, and proverbial as the 
proverb tvTafis'fey tb jffiwS'u itself! but in my judgment, not only 
tame and bald, but altogether d'Tf3itJ'iivv(rw. In short, there can, 1 
think, be no doubt that the passage has suffered, like so many others of 
this author ; and that, owing perhaps to the paucity of independent 
M.S.S. it has peissed without correction. I would therefore, in accord- 
ance with what I have ventured already to advance, suggest something 
hke the following : »V ftv 7i lUTifiajar fnir dfifiirtif, it x,Ai 
Xfti'iJ'K 7 HEt' armynaiw, iauficurTir, oKa/t J'' it! ri TuptLfe^nv. 

2 K 2 
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Somethiug like this, I say ; for I merely propose to competent scholars 
the correction of a passage, which I think corrupt. In the mean time I 
will only remark that the meaning I have assigned to it is in perfect 
harmony with the observation in the first Sflction : ntirr^ J^i y% cvp 

SECTION XXXVI. 

p. 126. With respect, however, to Sublimty of writing—OvMvv 
Wi yi tZv iv KoyoK fjLiyttKopvSi^ — ^The despair of Faber as to this 
passage being ever understood either by himself or any body else, is 
perfectly amusing. " Fateor, — ^neque me pudet, — ^non intelligere me 

" hsec verba Felices, qui hsec intellig^t ! Sed me feUcem esse 

" nolo : ad iUud exemplum, inquam, ne cerebri dammum faciam 
" scilicet. Utinam M. S. codicem nancisci aliquando hceat !" In this 
wish I cordially concur. Toll, however, was quite sure that, whatever 
Faber might do or say, he fully imderstood it : — ^but I rather think he 
did not. The mistake of them both, — ^if a mistake it be, consisted in 
regarding the word yLiyaho^vtiv as meaning sublime writers, and not as 
the genitive case of rti ^lyttKo^vSi sublimity, — as it is used in Sect. ii. 
TwvSLtai y«p, ^wtf"!, T* fxeyrtAo^uJf ;— or in Sect. ix. €k Aifpop tn^tt 
firrov rd lAiyethopun TetpttrpiTtrtu :— into which they might be led 
by 01 rnKiMSnroiy which follows. Weiske thinks that the antecedent to 
ol rnKtKovToi may be comprehended, by a Synesis, in 7i fAtyttKopvii, — 
but this, I fear, is too bold, and would rather suppose an ellipsis of 
ffvyypa^Sfy or some such word. As a choice, then, of difficulties, I 
have relied upon his judgment, backed by that of de Petra : and perhaps 
the younger Weiske is not far from the truth : " Condusio k minori ad 
" majus. Si in rerum natura tantum valet magnitudo utilitate carens, 
" quanto plus valebit in dicendo magnitudo cum utilitate conjuncta !" 

P. 126« yet they are eleviUed quite above the common lot of mor^ 
taUty — i(jL»f nrdLvretf {lah iTeUtt rov Bvnrov — ^I think, with Toll, that 
the sense requires TtLvrt^, although it must be confessed that the word 
follows, not very gracefully, immediately after tyuuf. The usual reading 
TATTf ^ is clearly corrupt ; for, as Weiske remarks, it would imply that 
there are no gradations of Sublimity : and that every writer, who should 
give to his style even the slightest elevation, would merit equal com- 
mendation with him, who should rise to the greatest height of the 
sublime. 

P. 127. WhUe stream shaU flow^-^Ear iv y/«p ri /iif— This line 
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is part of an epitaph on Midas, attributed by some to Homer, and by 
others to Cleobnlus. It may be seen at length in the life of Homer, 
usually ascribed to Herodotus. 

P. 127. the Dotyphorus of Polyclele — o no^uxAfiTou Jopupop« — 
Polyclete v/as a famous statuary of Sicyon, nho flourished about 230 
years B. C. He was the pupil of Agelades, and the master of Myron, 
and, according to Cicero, of Lysippus. The distinguishing excellence of 
this artist consisted in the energy of expression, and delicate accuracy of 
proportion which he gave to bis works ; one of which, representing a 
Persian soldier, was so perfect, as to obtain among statuaries the appella- 
tion of lAf Rule, or the Canon. Dr. Pearce is mistaken in supposing 
that this statue was identical with the Doryphorus here mentioned, 
although the subjects were very similar ; since they are spoken of as 
distinct by PUny and several other writers. The Doryphorus was the 
figure of a youth, vtriliter paentm, says Pliny, bearing a spear, as the 
name imports. It was of small magnitude, in bronze, and equally 
celebrated with the Canon for the same kind of excellence. 

The Colossus is too well-known to require much to be said concerning 
it. It was a Pharos, at the entrance of the port of Rhodes, in the form 
of a statue of ApoUo, made of brass, 105 feet in height, standing with 
its feet on two artificial moles, on either eide of the harbour ; bo that 
ships passed in full sail between its legs. Chares, who erected it, wai 
occupied twelve years in the work. 

Tht objection here referred to is generally understood to have been 
made by CKcilius : but I do not see how this could be -, since it appears 
to have arisen from misunderstanding a remark made by our author in 
Sect, xxxiii. as if he had said (.); tJ (iiyittK it it'iOK S'liiiia.fjiyJitiiiH 
Kftirrov, 3 TO ffvfXfJ-nfsr if Tott Kaio^^aua^ai. But surely Longinus 
had guarded sufficiently against any such objection, by Umiting the 
remark with %t -xsiitiiMi Kti hiyais. The comparison of the Rhodiaii 
Colossus, grand but faulty, with the small but elaborately perfect image 
of the Doryphorus. might seem, at first, to contradict the rule which 
I>onginus endeavours to establish, that grmideor. though not free from 
faults, possesses greater merit than Uttleness, however minutely accurate. 
The answer here given is conclusive, by the distinction made between 
the different exciting causes of admiration in works of nature and of art. 

P. 127. thefaadly of speech in man is a work of nature— <fu<rti ^i 
xtyiKhr «c9pT«— Toll and Hudson render this, " Hominem namque 
" natura oratione, non secus ac ratione, instnixit." But. says Weiske, 
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" talis interpretandi ratio, quae repugpiiantia in unum cogere nititar, 
" prin^am hermeneutices legem violat." He therefore acquiesoes in the 
version of Moms, " naturse vero donum oratio est." For KcyiK^v, says 
Moms, means here " in quo est facultas ^iyov, orationis, EIrgo in 
" humana oratione, que naturae opus est, non ars, sed magnitado 
*' admirationem meretur." Perhaps, however, Pearce is right, '* hpmi- 
" nem ver6 esse animal oratione prseditum, naturse debetur." 

P. 127. to refer back — ivttKcLyLTrrii yip — ^ToU imagines that the 
word 'jTAptLiviaii here, should be Tctptx^cto'/^, tUgressio ab instituto ser^ 
mone. This is not improbable ; but in the absence of M.S. authority, 
*' nihil muto." Faber justly remarks that nrnftLvitn^ is not here 
udhortatio, hut, prteceptio. The precept referred to, is found, I imagine, 
in the second Section ; in which it is maintained that native talent and 
the advantages of education, — (nature and art,) — should conspire to 
form the perfect writer. A precept of nearly the same import appears 
also in Sect. zxii. Tors yi^ if Ti^vn riAs/o^* ipU^ av ^vaif Hvtu 
/©*», w S^^ Av ^\laif fT/Tu;^w<, ortu^ hAV^ehmativ Tipn^V rijr Ttp^Fwr: 
or, as it follows in this Section, i aaAmAou;^!^ rorirttp i^«^ yiroir 

AV t3 TiKllOV. 

SECTION XXXVII. 

p. 127. To return — inrA^tTiav yc^p— The digression, from which our 
author here proposes to return, commences with the thirty-third section, 
and ends with the thirty-sixth. The four intermediate sections are 
occupied in discussing the question whether greatness and sublimity 
with some inaccuracies be not preferable to mediocrity, however free 
from foults : and whether we should allow the chief merit to excellences 
of the greater number, or of the higher order. 

This Section, with the exception of a few words at its commencement, 
is lost, together with the first part of the following Section ; forming a 
hiatus of two leaves in the Paris M.S. Yet what remains is sufficient 
to shew that the subject interrapted by the digression before mentioned, 
was here resumed. The loss of any portion of the present treatise is 
deeply to be regretted ; but perhaps we can better spare this part of it 
than any other ; especially since, according to the remark of RoborteUi, 
• the same subject has been so fully treated by Aristotle, Rhet, iii. 4, and 
also by Quintilian, /n«^. vi. ii. The definitions of TApttCoKn and ttn^v may 
be found in Julius Rufinianus, dejig. Sect. 22, et seqq. It may suffice 
to add that a Metaphor is a simile contracted into a word ; a Parabole 
is a simile in detail ; an Icon is also a simile, but very briefly expressed. 
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BXCTION XirSVlII. 

P. 12S. such as these .... ffTti xetJ dt TtiAvr^ — Auiuning that 
the mutilQted word was najus'tti, I have rendered it accordingly : but 
it must be nlluwed that the conjectare of the younger Weike, a^fo-Toi is 
highly probable for the reason he assigns: "per totuni enitn aq)ut 
■' doceri irifrit in hyperboUs esse quajrendam, aTiariar fug^eodnin." 
Quintilian's remark is, " Qumvis enim est omnis Hyperbole ultra fidem, 
■■ non tamen esse debet ultra modum." It is, however, of little im- 
portance ; since the subject of the Section is manifestly a warning 
a^ost faulty Hyperboles, and other figures of exaggeration, of which 
the Hyperbole is the chief. These, it is probable, had all of them been 
dealt with in the part of this Section which is lost ; which appears to 
me to be intimated by the word tKiWTor, referring, it is likely, to each 
one of these figures of exaggeration, and not to the sc^'BtbI instances of 
Hyperbole. 

P. 128. vnieis ye carry your brains — I't juii Tof iyMia^aii — These 
words, which are sometime* attributed to Demosthenes, appertain in 
fact to his colleague Hegesippus, and occur at the end of the oration 
concerning the island of Ualonesus. The following is the pafieage. 

(Tii^yucT*!, Tpasiui au'rooV iJp' v fitit Ktuo-jf najtHf dToK»)K'vfai,uwtf 
'f-Sf -riv fyjtisaftoc 'm rtii! KpsT^'joic, *a< /ii) i» rait "rriprait 
nctTHTfTOTniiim (jop«T!. It is curious that Hermogenes, Ttpi iJ'iitr, 
regards this extravagant Hyperbole as a beautj' ! Bat we need not 
wonder at this ; since the some critic, though confessedly a writer of 
considerable judgment in some matters, commends many figures which 
the more accurate taste of Longinua condemns. " Locup," says Tonp, 
" quem obi laudant. alii vituperaut. Sic xolent rhetores." A fling at 
the rlietores, almost as severe as the passage, which occasioned it, is 
against the AtheninnH ; of which Libanius pronounces, toutb iiCfn 
iiTTf, Ka.i Am/opiit i/irfnv eun iyjvini. 

P. 126. Relaxation is the effect of over-straining — UTtp7Uri>fiir» 
y^d.^S.'ra.i — A metaphor derived from the bow-string. If an Hyperbole 
be extravagantly overstrained, it produces an effect directly opponte to 
that which was intended. Hence the common remark that " from the 
" sublime to the ridiculous is but a single step." I am afraid that 
Virgil cannot always be acquitted of the charge of extravagant Hyper- 
bole. In one, which he has borrowed from Homer, we dearly perceive 
such a relaxation and injury of the original figure. It is in Iliad xxi. 
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t /* ov J^tSo iv<Ap% ptpo/cf'. 

There is nothing here ATiarov, nothing to outrage our belief. But 
Virgil amplifies and exaggerates this to a degree of absurdity that, even 
in poetry, is ofiensive in no slight degree, and savours of the noble 
Baron Munchausen : 

saxum circumspicit ingens, 

Saxum antiquum ingens, campo qui forte jacebat 
Limes argo positus, litem ut discemeret anris, 
Vix illud lecti bis sex cervice subirent, 
Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus, 
lUe manu raptum, trepida torquebat in hostem. 

Mn, zii. 805. 

P. 128. from an ambition of expressing every thing in a strain of 
exaggeration — S'l^ twf rov nrivrtt ctv^mriKSf idi\uv \iyity ptKort- 
yLioM — All figures of exaggeration require, in an especial manner, the 
exercise of sound judgment and correct taste; without which they 
unavoidably run into puerility and absurdity. Nothing is more annoy- 
ing than a writer, who is constantly endeavouring to say something very 
striking ; or as Mr. Bayes has it, " to elevate and surprise." This is 
precisely the folly condemned in Sect. iv. as {p«f roS ^ir«t< voiant iu 
KivSv : and in Sect. v. as t3 KtupiffTovJ^ov Ttpl lif von^iif : and 
Quintilian justly remarks, Inst, viii. 5, " Hoc quoque accedit, quod solas 
" captanti sententias, multas necesse est dicere leves, frigidas ineptas." 

P. 128. the Panegyric — TlaynyvptKov Kiyov — This is the feunous 
oration, the best perhaps which Isocrates ever composed; concerning 
which we are told that he spent ten, — some say fifteen years, — in 
writing it : — a longer gestation, says de Petra, than that of an elephant. 
But neither animals nor orations are perfect in proportion to the time 
occupied in producing them : and had the writer of the Panegyric 
trusted more to original genius than to study, though his oration might 
not have been so minutely accurate in every particle, it would probably 
have possessed greater sublimity, and breathed a nobler spirit : it might 
have also escaped the charge of smelling of the lamp, and being decked 
with plumage borrowed from Thucydides and Lysias. 

P. 128. respecting figures — Iti rSv a^miiATm — The reference is 
to Sect. xvii. Tore £piff7ov /o*«i t^ ff^fJLK, orety ivrb ToSro //*- 
ActirSaFN, oTi ffyifJii Wts. Quintilian, at the end of Book viii. has 
well remarked "Tum est Hyperbole virtus, cum res ipsa de qua 
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" loquendum est, naturalem moduin excessit. Conceditur enim amplius 
" dicere, quia did quantum est non potest ; meliusque ultrk qu^m citr^ 
" statoratio." See also Seneca, de Beneficiis, viii. c. 23. 

P. 129. The Syracusans — OT ts yetf Xv^akov^ioi — In the miserable 
retreat of the Grecians from Syracuse, A. C. 413, harassed by their 
pitiless enemies, the division under Demosthenes (not the orator) had 
been defeated two days before, and laid down their arms. That under 
Nicias, having offered in vain to capitulate on terms, and been refused, 
harassed by their merciless pursuers, effected a retreat to the river 
Assinarus ; where, worn out with thirst and hunger, on the very bank 
they are defeated with immense slaughter. The troops, maddened with 
their privation, rush in confusion into the bed of the river ; and while 
Gylippus with the disciplined troops of Peloponnesus, turns on their 
assailants, and gains a moment's delay for his perishing countrymen, the 
incident occurred, which is here referred to, by the Greeks hastily 
availing themselves of the opportunity to quench their burning thirst in 
the bloody and polluted stream. By a reference, however, to Thucy- 
dides, it will be found that the unaccountable mistake has been made of 
substituting. Oi Tg ydp %vpcLKovfftoi, instead of ot n ydp tlihoTov- 
pfKnoi. See Dr. Arnold's Thucydides, iii. Lib. vii. p. 325. C-Wf 

P. 129. Here, says he — ^Ev Toura, ^fiffiv — ^The passage is from the 
Pol3rmnia of Herodotus, 225. ed. Reizii ii. 241, where we find it thus : 
/i Kohmof \^rt iv th iffoJ^<^ okov vvv o hi^tvoi hiuv i^rtiKi \ti 
AimiJ^n' iv rovra ff^istf r$ X«^p6> i^^^o/jLivovf fjLct^etipifa^i, rotfft 
ivriay iTvy')(AVov irt Tipnovffeti, ksli yjp<ri kai ffTo^JLtun, netri- 
yoKTdLV Qt BeipCetpot CdlKKomf. Little touches of this kind are like 
placing you on the spot : " There is a hillock, you know the place, — it 
" is where the marble lion now stands, just at the entrance ;" — and this 
sort of appeal prepares you in no small degree for yielding your full 
credence to all that follows. There is no hyperbole to you. 

P. 129. Yet this too is credible — tAwk ofioiaf l^n tiVtip — The 
suggestion of Schurtzfleischius, ifjLa^ for o/jLoiax, is approved of by 
Toup. As to Tfl^ iyyvf \n^Tcl<ria( ipyet Koti Teiin, there can be no 
doubt of the propriety of Toll's correction, iK^rcU^tef for i^ireUivf. I 
see no reason, however, to limit this iK^TAfftf to the furor poeticus — 
the " fine phrenzy," in which our own immortal dramatist describes 
'* the poet's eye" to ** roll ;" but I regard it rather as meaning tiere 
" strong /emotion," whether connected or not with poetic transport. 
And this seems quite consonant with the passage in the Poetic xvii. 

2 L 
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J^i i^irewTijtol iitrtv. Here, for i^irctanrtKoi read iKara/fiMr that is, 
the iv^vilf are ivT^ecfffot, and the fjLOvtKoi, iKarttTtxoi : men of quick 
parts are able to assume any character, and men of an enthusiastic 
temperament, are apt to be hurried away by the violence of their 
emotions. Yet Aristotle very justly regards both these frames of 
mi^d as favourable to the devlopement of poetic genius. 

P. 129. A landed estate he possess* d — 'A>p3F itrx — Strabo, Lib, i. 
classes this ridiculous conceit among uVep^oAe^ fTi vTi^CoKetif. 
Various ways have been tried of reducing it to the measure and stature 
of versification ; but I see none so satisfactory as that of omitting ipet, 
and making it Iamb, tetram. acat. a measure much used by the writers 
of comedy : thus, 

*Ayp^y lay^ f Actrxtf yiv %'xovt «x/^toXw^ Aax^F/xSi^* 
The verse is probably quoted from some lost comedy ; and we are 
reminded by it of Cicero's epigram in ridicule of a notion of Varro, that 
fundus was derived from funda : 

Fundum Varro vocat, quern possum mittere frmda ; 
Ni tamen exciderit, quk cava fimda patet. 
In the Anthology also, there is an epigram, in which the turn of thought 
is very similar : 

*Aypov Mfivo^dyfif mio'etro' Keti J^td Kt^jilv 
'E* /pi/of iKKoTpiAf ivrov ATTfiy'xhvia'iv' 

Tnv /' fitW^ TgflffWT/ Cet\tiv ovk i^X'^^ ivcifdiv 
'AAA.' Wd^n (JLiffQou Tpof TiVA fav ifjLopay. 

Ei J^' iyvet th dypov tov Mnvopdvovf ETi*oi/pof, 
Tleu^Tet yifJLHV dyp»r ^Ttip av ovx, tttofjLm, 
1 confess that I know not very well what to make of the conclusion of 
this Section. It is mortifying not to be able to see what every body 
else sees : yet certainly I do not see how all this about ro ytKoiov 
appUes to the present subject. The sublime and the ludicrous, I should 
have supposed, are as hostile to each other as fire and water : nor should 
I have imagined that the absurdity of a thing, (rt^AVA J^ii to yihotov,) 
could add to its credibility. Laughter, too, seems to be rather the 
outward indication of an emotion, than the emotion itself ; nor is it, 1 
beUeve, always and of necessity iy it J^ofn, an emotion connected with 
pleasure. On the whole, then, I am inclined to beheve that the great 
Critic, in a sportive humour, wrote this passage merely as a piece of 
irony. 
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8BCTI0N XXXIX. 

P. 130. The fifth division — 'H ^4juttw fJLoipet — In Sect. viii. the 
subject of this division is difierently stated as n iv d^id^ATt Koi J'tJifvit 
ffuvOiffK, ** a dignified and elevated composition." Is it possible that 
Dr. Blair could have been led to understand J^tdlpo't^ in the viiith 
Section, in the sense given to it by musicians, when they speak of 
Biff if Keu" J^idpffsff and hence to translate it by " musical structure ?" 

Perhaps we may regard the statement here made as if it had been, 
i rSv hoym ivTn 'jtoia fftjvQtffii %v d^itifAttrt kai^ i'tiptnr " a 
" certain arrangement of words with dignity and elevation." The pre- 
position i^ti has manifestly been jostled out of its proper place in the 
following sentence, where it should precede 'f »< Biapidtu This ffuviiffifi 
then, which constitutes the fifth division, is what Cicero, de Orat. xliv. 
calls coUocatio, and which he treats under the three heads, compositio, con^ 
cinnitas, and Humerus. Our author says nothing concerning the second 
of these, as not connected with his subject, but of numerus he treats in 
this section, and in the next, of compositio. 

1 have some doubt whether we are in a condition favourable for 
passing a fair judgment on the numerosa oratio of the ancients, owing to 
several other circumstances, as well as to our having confessedly lost 
their pronunciation. In this respect, notwithstanding all that our conti- 
nental neighbours may allege to the contrary, they are in the same 
predicament as ourselves. But it seems reasonable to infer that what 
Cicero thought it not unworthy of his abilities to study and reduce to 
practice, could hardly be so absurd a matter as modem criticism has 
pronoimced it. 

P. 130. in two books — iv i'vah .... avv^iyyidLffiv — ^It seems, then, 
that LfOnginus wrote a treatise in two books, on Composition ; " quorum 
" jactura," says Langbaine, " aliquatenus ex iis resarcire licet, quae 
" summi viri, Halicamasseus et Phalereus reliquerunt." Faber, how- 
ever exclaims, " Dolor ingens, damnum ing^ens, quod hi libri perierint ! 
" Long^ enim acrius est Dionysii nostri judicium, et exquisitius multo 
" quam Dionysii Halicamassei." 

This treatise is not mentioned in the catalogue of our critic's works, 
given by Suidas: who attributes to him, however, the writings of 
several others, especially those of the Palmyrene Longinus, with whom 
he confoimds him. 

P. 130. that harmony — if .... i ipfjioyiet — " Harmony, as applied 
" here to the human voice," says Dr. Bumey, Hist. Mus, i, 129, " must 

2 L 2 
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" mean melody : a mistake that persons not versed in music are apt to 
** make. Mr. Addison thus talks of a harmonious voice." 

P. 130. of magnificence — fjnyctKnyopitt^ — ^The common reading here 
is fjLij* iMvdipiAf, which Pearce endeavours, in a long and ingenious 
note, to defend. But he proceeds, I think, upon a strange assumption, — 
viz. that this particular division of the causes conducing to Sublimity, 
can be duly appreciated by those only, who live under a free govern- 
ment ! And in corroboration of this opinion he quotes the words of our 
Author, in the last section: Qpi'^eu ri ydip, ^et<rh, iKAvi *tA ^popfi- 
fjLATA 7m fAiyAXo^fivtif i f A€t/9epifit, &c. But let us give this curious 
non sequitur in his own words. " Ck)llocatio admirabile est instrumen. 
" tum excitandorum afiectuum : sed hoc pracipu^ accidit nobis, cum liheri 
** simus, neque servili imperii jugo premamur." Now, admitting, for a 
moment, that the words ftsr' cAst/flgpict^, will bear the construction he 
assigns to them, (and whether they will or not, let the critics judge,) 
can we farther allow that a perception of this, or of any of the beauties 
of style, depends on the nature of the government under which a writer 
Uves ? It is easy to conceive that the freedom of speech allowed under 
popular governments, is generally favourable to the higher and more 
sublime flights of eloquence ; but if we descend to the particular consti- 
tuents of sublimity, as here to arrangement or collocation, we make the 
whole argument ridiculous. As to the supposition that Longinus bor- 
rowed any thing here from Quintilian, I will only say that it appears 
quite gratuitous. Indeed the emendation of Toll, of (jLiya^nyopietf for 
(Jiir' iAf u9if f tf< is so satisfactory, that I have not scrupled to adopt it : 
and in doing this, I have followed More, and also Weiske, who has 
admitted it into the text, with this remark : " Ita tria reperiuntur hoc 
*' in loco, quae quis in oratione proposita habere potest ; TS/Sd^, iJ^ovn, 
*' fjLiytiKnyopiet, — ut aut persuadeat, aut delectet, aut commoveat." I 
consider it as altogether preferable to (jLcyAXoTpiTUAf, as suggested by 
Toup ; which belongs rather to conduct than to style, 

P. 130. a powerful instrument — ^AvytA^rov i-i o^yAPor — Into what 
absurdities has this unlucky word opyAFov led the translators ! There is 
no doubt that an organ, a box of whistles, as the Quaker called it, was 
uppermost in their minds. Boileau would not exactly call it an organ, 
but he so understood it ; and in his Remarques, he boldly maintains that 
it ought so to be understood ; by which means he has as usual, led poor 
Welstead also astray. D'acier, however, has pointed out his country- 
man's error in a note. *'Mons. Boileau s'assture, dans ses Remarques, 
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" que ce passage doit ^tre entendu comme il Ta expliqu^ ; mais je ne 
** suis pas de son avis, et je trouve qu'il s'est ^loign^ de la pens^ de 
" Longin, en prenant le mot Grec organum pour un instrument, comme 
" une flClte, une Ijrre, au lieu de le prendre dans le sens de Longin pour un 
** organe ; comme nous disons pour une cause, un moyen, Longin dit claire- 
" ment, V harmonic n'est pas seulement un moyen naturel d. Vhomme pour 
" persuader, et pour inspirer le plaisir, mais encore un organe, un instru- 
** ment merveilleux pour Clever le courage, et pour imouvoir les passions, 
" C'est, a mon avis, le veritable sens de ce passage." No doubt. 

P. 130. For does not the flute inspire — *Ov yeip ivh^U f/^ip ivrtiviffi — 
The common reading iT/riflw^i, must give place to the suggestion of 
Faber ivTiinai ; and thus it is that our author expresses himself in 
Sect. xvi. ivTtQiU o^ivfifitt, — and in Sect. xxx. oiot^s/^ A'^X,^ rivet 
roi( Tpeiyua.a'i ^uvfiTiKtiy ivrtBuo'eL : and the obvious sense of the 
passage requires the alteration. The argument seems to be this : If 
musical instruments of various kinds, as the flute, and the harp, are 
capable of affecting the mind so powerfully by the mere arrangement 
of notes and sounds of no significancy in themselves ; what effects may 
we not reasonably expect from the harmonious arrangement of words 
fiill of meaning and significancy, the sounds of which reach the ear, 
while their sense penetrates to the very heart ? 

P. 130. though he be quite ignorant of the art of music — kap AfJiovfOf 
« — ^AU the M.S.S. were here so utterly corrupt as to require an CEdipus : 
and by good fortune they at length found one in the learned John 
Boivin. The Parisian Codex has kau i\Kovf ocn : which this critic 
discovered would so greatly resemble, as to be almost identical with, 
the correction suggested by him, if written, as many ancient Greek 
M.S.S. are written, in capital letters, without accents, or any division 
of the words, thus : KANAAAOTCOCH for KANAMOTCOCH. There 
can, I think, be no doubt of this reading, in preference even to that of 
More, which is certainly ingenious, di\hot o^u (i. e. ^^oyyoi), 

P. 130. la themselves without meaning — ovS^iv iirKSi fftifJicLivopTU — 
I believe this is what Longinus intends ; nor am I ignorant that by 
musicians more than this has been found in the passage,— or has been 
supposed to be found. My own want of skill in music, is, however, a 
suflicient reason why I should be diffident of my opinion. The critic is 
speaking, I believe, of mere sounds, whether in times, or wild like those 
of the Eolian harp and without any reference to meaning : — sounds, 
the effect of which is so beautifully described by Casimir : 
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Sonora buxi filia sutdlis 
Pendebis alta, barbite, populo. 
Bum ridet aer, et supinas 
Sollicitat levia aura frondes. 

Te aibilaiitis lenior halitns 
Perflabit Euri: me juvet interim 
CoUum reclinasse, et virenti 
Sic temer^ jacuisse ripa. 

Ehea! serenum qose nebulae tegunt 
Repent^ codum! quis sonus imbrium! 

Surgamus ! Heu semper fiigaci 
Gaudia praeteritura passu! 

I understand the words then, as Pearce seems inclined to understand 
them, when he points out their agreement with the remark of Quin- 
tilian, Inst, ix, c, 4. " Natur^ ducimur ad modos : neque enim aliter 
" eveniret, ut illi quoque organorum soni, quanquam verba non expri' 
** munt, in alios tamen atque alios motus ducerent auditorem .... Quod 
" si numeris et modis inest quaedam tacita.yis, in oratione est vehemen- 
" tissima." And again, Inst. i. 8 — " cilm etiam organis, guiius sermo 
** eaprinU non potest, affici animos in diversum habitum sentiamus" — 
Here, says Pearce, the words quanquam verba non exprimunt, and quibus 
sermo exprimi non potest, seem to convey the meaning of Longinus. 

P. 130. in motionless attention — lif i'7ri<rrtt<nv — ^The M. S.S. have 
if Wi^Tewiv, instead of which, Toup edited »f WiarAffdn from the 
suggestion of Faber. But, allowing that the familiar form of this 
treatise might admit of such an expression as you know, the present is 
plainly a very inopportune situation for it, where it mars the beauty of 
the whole passage. Besides, had such a phrase been judged necessary, or 
even admissible here, Longinus woidd have written a>i oTd'See,— or had 
the occasion required a more marked emphasis, as in Section i. if mu 
etvT^f iTi^retffeu. Consider, moreover, that the Critic was writing to a 
friend, who is, every where, represented to U0 as a person highly accom- 
pUahed : — and would, it have been consistent to remind such a man that 
he knew the power of the simple notes of the harp upon the human 
mind ? To be sure he knew their power :— every body knows it. 

Portus, I believe^ was the first to suggest Uf WUletffiP, in motionless 
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aHention ; which stands well with ^AUfAAVTav 6i),ytiTfoi'. The younger 
Weiake would read «{ W Ix^rnvir, which is very creditable to his 
taste. I prefer e/( iir'ialAaiv howevdf ; but shonld like to rctidn hefore 
it the «(■ of the M.S.S. and the old editions, and read at 'u( tiriaTttaiv. 

The words in the following sentence Ht Ejwk, tu I have naid. refer 
perhaps to his two hooks on this subject, mentioned at the begin- 
Diiig of the Section ; and not to any remark he had made in the present 
Vork, 

P. 131 . TTie conception U, in appearance, svbUme — 'TiJjiAic 

yt tS ^■•iiLt%v r'ati/na, — Some of the M.S.S. and edd. have in this place 
Tsu c'^sxrii', but in the margin of the Codex Ehens. is written tu c/'oxhi' 
vel Touro JianSi. The former of these two readings was approved and 
edited by ManutiuB. Pearce has 'T-^fKay yt touVs J^oxh po»/^«. Toup 
follows Manutius, and translates it, gublime quidem videtur, et est revera 
admirabile. I have no doubt that the antithesis ra J'aKtiv and ra am 
is right : but the opposition between the videtur and eat in Toup's trans- 
lation, is too paltry for Longiuus ; and so thinks Weiske. I see no 
reason, then, why we should not retain the antithesis, and understand it, 
according to one of his suggestions, et specie suhlime est, et re ipsa 
admirabile. Farther I dare not venture with him ; for to refer 7^' 
S'n^v to the harmony, and t^ evri to the matter, is more fanciful than 
suits with the fine taste of our Critic, It may be well, then, to leave 
the difficulty ea he leaves it, with, " Jndkent, si placet, de hac re 
" doctiores." 

P. 131. 7^ decree — Touto tS 4"9«'fta — The passage is from the 
oration Tifi aftptLynu, and was much celebrated by the most eminent 
rhetoricians of antiquity, as by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, by Henno- 
genes, and by Demetrius Phalereus. The latter of these treats of it in 
reference to Tnr uumffiBtf, which he fiads in it, Koi ii in Tau7H< 

P. 131. it contists entirety of dactylic numbers — oAaf ti y^f i-ri 
^ctKTvKiitav HoBTa/ fuiu£t — Of dactylic numbers, — not of dactylic 
metre, — a very necessary distinction ; for want of making which, D'acier 
and others have wasted their time and their learning in the vain endea- 
vour to reduce the words of Demosthenes to heroic metre. The 
number, or rhjthm, is one thing ; the metre another. Consult Qnin- 
tilian. Lib. is. c. 4, on this subject. " Omnjs Btraclura et dimensio et 
" copulatio vocum constat aut numeris, (nnmeros fvi/Aai accipi toIo,) 
" Biit /itTfw, id est, dimeneione quadam. Quod etiamsi constat 
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** utrumque pedibus, habet tamen non simplicem differentiam. Nam 
" rhythmi, id est numeri, spatio tempomm constant ; metra, etiam 
" ordine : ideoque alterum esse quantitatis videtur, alteram qualita- 
" tis," &c. 

P. 131. Moreover, the words, "just like a clouds* .... to t6 
[ftftf'Tfcp n^of^ .... i-TriiTotyi — ^The M.S.S. have nron Itu rot yi, 
&c. omitting the words included above in brackets, «JTsp vioof, — an 
omission sufficient of itself to prove the passage corrupt. Pearce was 
the first to remark this omission, and conjectured that something more 
than these words had been left out ; and Weiske suggests that the whole 
passage, after avvi^rSLtrtv, might be thus restored : rh ts, Zciri^ vk^of, 
IMiydKoTfi'Traf sti roT rihn kStai, WuToiyi Ik rtli )J^ictf . . x.t.X. 
a restoration which appears so ingenious and so probable that I have 
not scrupled to adopt it. 

P. 132. be removed from their present appropriate situation — iK tw< 
iS'ia.i etvT^ %®V*f ^sTfltSsf — " Proper words in proper places," has 
been given as the definition of a good style ; and certainly the ancient 
writers were remarkably, and judiciously attentive to both these requi- 
sites in fine writing. The collocation of words, in particular, so as to 
make them tell to the best advantage, was very carefully managed, and 
constituted what they meant by apt^ dicere. No writer shewed a more 
scrupulous nicety in this respect than the great Athenian orator : and 
the effect of it is, that you can scarcely alter the situation of a word in 
any of his orations, without manifest injury to either the perspicuity or 
the force of the sentence. That Cicero was no less careful in this par- 
ticular, and more especially in his orations, is well known to all who are 
conversant with his writings. The following passage from De Oratore, 
Lib. t. may furnish a sufficient example : " Cogitanti mihi ssepe numero, 
" et memoria Vetera repetenti, perbeati fuisse, Quincte frater, iUi videri 
** solent, qui in optima republica, quiun et honoribus et rerum gestarum 
'* gloria florerent, eum vitae cursum tenere potuerunt, ut vel in negotio 
" sine periculo, vel in otio cum dignitate esse possent." 

Now change the arrangement, and mark the effect : " Quincte frater, 
" ssepe numero mihi cogitanti, et repetenti memoria Vetera, illi perbeati 
" fuisse videri solent, qui quum et honoribus florerent, et rerum gesta- 
" rum gloria, eum potuerunt tenere cursum vitae, ut vel sine periculo in 
" negotio, vel cum dignitate esse possent in otio." 

But these remarks apply as much to the sense, — ^to the force and pro- 
priety of the language, as to its harmony. To the latter it is/ however. 
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well knowa what especnal attention was paid ; so great as to excite the 
wonder, and eoinetimes even the censure of modem critics. If, however, 
the plena el ttumerosa oralio was able to produce the effects ascribed 
to it by those most capable of passing a correct judgment, let us beware 
of hastily condemning- what we are not in a condition fairly to appre- 
ciate. The ancients could perceive and feel the iiKawia of a passage in 
which we discover little or nothing of the kind ; but because our per- 
ceptive powers are more obtuse than theirs, it is hardly to be aUowed 
that we ahoold deny even the existence of that which operated very 
forcibly upon their feelings. In the passage quoted by our autfaor firom 
Demosthenes, there is probably much of this quality, which escapes our 
observation, although most will, perhaps, be aenaible of it to a certain 
degree : but few modem critics would 6nd a great deal to say, 1 believe 
either respecting its hiLAaia, or to ix TaJriif ii.kyt%»i. 

P. 132. the tublimiti/ and tersetteaa are enfeebled and relaxed — wnx.- 
XvtTai xdi i'la.yra.Ka.TAi to u-\.3( Kai tI a.-tiroi/.tv — The Codieet give 
UB Ti u4'f ''■° a-T'Ti/^av, which Pearce retains. Toll has ri Tbu 
u-\,iv( i-j'tntuw, and Toup, followed by Weiske Tou a-^Wf Tu et-rijO' 
/xav. 1 have ventured to eug^st, as above, to u4°< "cci ra a.T'aTifi.ai. 

I much doubt whether all, or any congidcroble part of the remarks of 
Longinus on this passage from Demosthenes, will be intelligible to the 
mere English reader in my translation. I have done the beet I could 
with it : but the difference betweeu the scheme of ancient classical, and 
modem versification makes the matter sufficiently embarrassing to a 
translator. By ordinary difficulties, however, the translator of Longinus 
must not be alarmed : and I was unwilling to follow the example of my 
predecessors in the task, and cut the Gordian knot, till 1 had first 
attempted to unravel it. 

saCTioN «,. 

P. 132. A attitable connexion of the parts or membert — m T«f /*tKSr 
i-TiavtSitif — The context shews that these words relate to the members 
of the body, as well as to those of a discourse. But there is still mani- 
festly something wrong in the beginning of this section. Weiske has 
touched it with a bold hand, but I would venture, if we must go so tux. 
to go a little farther. In his endeavour to remedy the vile o^siari- 
MvTaS', he substitutes ov^'ci for ivJ'it, setting at nought the ambiguity 
thus occasioned ; although the word might possibly be defended as an 
Attic paragoge, and also by its being found in the Ambrosian codex, and 
in one or two of the early editions. Maoutius has t/ before d^iiftvyot, 
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^hich he leems to have taken from Codex, Vat. 2. Now, on a careful 
observation of the varue lectiones, and of the context, I would propose 
to omit the numeral iv altogether, and, availing m3r8elf of part of 

Weiflke's suggestion, to read the whole passage thus : Wtffuf^ 

itffif : to( ydp ray rov ffeifjLATof yuKuv^ ovJ^iv taiV «t^' iripou rfjuniivi 
ri it*9' Iavt^ A^ioKoyov l;^€/, ttavta S'i fxir ihKnKtiv ixxAitpoi Tt- 
KUQV ^vffTfiuA' i\j]i^i ret f^ixw, a-KiJ^AaBivTA fxiv — k. t. A. This will 
not be very remote from the ouJ^i TfJLnHp which Amati found in Vat. 2, 
and will, moreover, avoid the repetition of the termination cr at the end 
of four successive words, which no one will beheve could have come 
from the pen of Longinus. 

As to Tfli fjLiKHy suggested, I believe, first of all by Pearce for t« 
fJL^yd^A, — opposed as it obviously is to w t£v fjLiKZv Wiavv^ion above, 
and almost supported by ret (jlaXa in Codd. Par. and Vat. 2, combined 
also with the absurdity of applying an.ii'AiT^kvTA to sublimity of style, — 
no one will hesitate, I think, to adopt so obvious a correction. 

P. 132. this very restoration to the form of a period — Avii rf 
kvkK6> — In order to the proper understanding of this passage, it is 
necessary for us to enquire What is meant by Tip/6/o^ — a period ? The 
answer to this question will shew how apt we are to use words loosely, 
and without definite ideas. Not every sentence between one full stop 
and another is a period. " Est periodus," says Cicero, de Orat, ill. 
" oratio in quodam quasi orbe inclusa procurrens, quoad persistat in 
" singulis perfectis absolutisque sententiis." Now, the very circum- 
stance that it is "in quodam quasi orbe inclusa procurrens," is what 
constitutes it a period, and marks its distinction from a logical propo- 
sition : and this is also what our author expresses by the word KvuKof, 
ambitus, circuitus. When Cicero says, " Marco Fabio, viro optimo et 
" homine doctissimo, familiarissim^ utor," — ^he employs a period : but 
nad he only written, " Marco Fabio familiarissim^ utor," — this would 
have been a simple proposition; because it would have wanted the 
KVKKof, *' viro optimo et homine doctissimo." Aiya /i Tipiol'ov, says 
Aristotle, Rhet. iii. c. 9, \iBir \x^^^^^ My}^^ **' TiX«uT)fi' aZih 
kaV Avrh KAt fJiiyiBof suVuVottof. The beginning and end, the 
nominative and the verb, are to be divided by the insertion of other 
dauses, or members, /wiAit, which tend to explain, to define, to denote 
the cause, time, or place of the subject ; but these are not to deprive it 
of its character of €vVJfoxtoj'. Between the beginning and the end, the 
subordinate clauses are to be arranged, with a constant view to per8pi<< 
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cuity and harmony : taking especial core not to overload it, nor to 
confuse it with extraneous matter, but to let the rcEder eee clearly that 
he ia not yet arrived at the conclusion, till he has found such thing* 
introduced and expressed, as the first words, and the nature of the suh- 
ject gave him reason to expect. For instance r " At veri T. Veturins et 
" Sp. Postumius, cum iterum consoles esaent, quifi, cum raalS pugnatmo 
" apnd Caudioro eeeet, legjonibus nostria snb jagnm raissia, pacem cum 
" Samnitibtts feccTBOt, dediti sunt his." This is a period : — the simple 
propOEition is " T. Veturiua et Sp. Postumiua dediti sunt hie ;" — which 
it divided by the clause eipressing ike cause, " quia pacem cum Samni- 
" tiboa fecerant :" and this, again, is intersected by two other clauses. 
indicating fAe tiW, " cum male pugnatum apud Caudium eaKt," — and 
" legionibuB nostris sub jugum missis." Here are several members, 
fit[itiTsvaiovt*fi"tt embodied in one sentence, and connected with eon- 
■iderable skill : and it is manifest that a period thus constrncted, is far 
more elegant than a set of propositions, stating all these particnlars, bat 
unconnected with each other. It agrees also with the conditions 
required hy Aristotle, that it should be iiTtisL, (CuaSiis, ncti tu^m/ao- 
nvrU. — pleasing, easy to be learned, and easy to be remembered. To 
ensm'e the two latter of these conditions, the ancient rhetoricians taught 
that a period should not consist of more than four members : — «i ixiyis- 

TffieJ^iKnf ffufj-fiUfiaf. Demftrita Phalereua. Cicero confirms thi» 
precept; " Pulcherriraa est ilia periodus, quie membris quatuor abed- 
" vitur, ut quae animum auspendat, et aures impleat." Quintiltan, 
however, says, " Habet periodns membra mioimiim duo ; medius 
'■ numerus videtur quatuor : sed recipit frequenter et plura." 

As this is a subject of some interest to those who are fond of critical 
studies, it may not be amiss to refer, for a more full explication of it, to 
Aristotle and Cicero, in the works already mentioned, to QnintiUan, 
/(Iff. ix. c. 4. to Hermogenea Tspi ffpEtrsap, iv. 4, 5. to Voasius, orator, 
itut. iv. 4, and to Heineccius, F^indam. stili cuttiorit. with Gesner's and 
Niclas's notes. Part i. C. i. Sect. 17, which part has been abridged by 
Valpy in his Elegantiie Latins. 

Now. this account of a period will illustrate, I think, the meanin; of 
Longinoa in the beginning of the present section. He has been iiwti- 
tuting a comparison between the members of a period, and the members 
of the body. As the members of the body Iibtc no vnlne when sepa- 
rated from it, {ii^iv d^i'akvyn^ — so a period, cut up into separate 
3h 3 
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propositions, and thus deprived of the connection of its parts, (outw^ 
T«6 /wiA» o'KiS'AaiiyTA,) loses all its sublimity. If, however, the con- 
nection be restored, (j6>[jietTO'7rotov fjuva,) and a due attention be paid to 
the harmony of its structure, (jS S'tafiS 7tl( i^yiovlai 'jripiK. . ) by this 
restoration to the form of a period, (att/V© tS KtjK?ia,) it recovers iti 
significance even of sound, (^avnivret yinreti.) • 

P. 132. the combined result — tpcivof — I am afraid this is a vulgar 
illustration, and that the Critic has here subjected himself to the censure 
which he administers in Sect. zlii. against debasing style by mean 
terms, and expressions soiled by common use. The word indeed ori- 
ginally signifies any thing taken out of the earth, ipA : — and hence it 
came to be applied to ore, money, &c. But the usual sense, and that in 
which Longinus here employs it, is a quota of a reckoning, a shot, or 
share of the expence of a common refection ; or a repast, to which each 
person contributes a dish, — a pic-nic. Probably ayjtS'ov is intended to 
mitigate its vulgarity. 

2%€<roJ' T/ yuapca (JLvpiciv o^KiaKeLya. Soph. Antig. 477. 

One might, perhaps, have expected that our author would have 
treated of Simplicity, as a constituent of Sublimity ; and, if he had, this 
seems its appropriate place. Indeed Simplicity appears to be as neces- 
sary to sublimity of style in writing, as in painting ; and the rules 
applied to the latter, are not very dissimilar to those here given for the 
former : 

Ex longo deducta fluant, non secta minutim, 
Quippe solet rerum nimio dispersa tumultu, 

Majestate carere gravi . 

Fresn. de arte graph. 
This is precisely the precept of Demetrius Phalereus, /ui) KetraxiffJitt'- 

p. 133. grandeur — J^teiarfifJLet — Pearce thinks that the sense 
here requires J^ittpfjLet. I see, however, no occasion for the change. 
" Vulgata lectio," says Toup, " neutiquam sollicitanda est : S'li^rtifMA 
" est vox elegantissima, et a musicis petita." ToU remarks " J^teia-frtifJLA 
" hie non est intervallum vocum musicmn, sed per translationem elatio, 
" seu granditas, qu& se oratio humo levat et in altum attollit. Alibi 
" yiVfAiQV TApa/rTniJiA dixit." Still, I cannot avoid a persuasion that 
Longinus meant to convey, by this word, some idea of modulation. 

P. 133. PhUistw — $/A/^rof— A Sicilian, who wrote the history of 
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Syracuse. We have, therefore, a reference here to a historian, to a 
comic, and to n tragic poet, 

P. 133. I'm full of ilU—rifui kukSv J^ii— The passage is from 
the Hercules furens, v. 1245, Ed. Barnes, where Hercules, recovering 
from the madness, under the influence of which he had murdered hi> 
KuiB, exclaims to Thcscua, 

'H. a.uSaJ'ef i fliof TpJ( Ji touV flsSuf, iyi!. 

0. 'i9yi TO iri-'o(A- flif [n)i fiiy* Myuv, (ia^ov -xii^it. 

'H. yiui KXxSr fi, kou«4t' i<r6' Stm te9»F. 

H. The Gods regard not me,— nor I the Gods. 

Th. Hush ! lest proud words still further ills provoke ! 

H. Tm fill] of ills,— there is no room for more. 
Afl if he would say, ' The arrows of affliclion stand already to thickly in 
■ me. that not even the Gods can infii another.' The circumstance is 
related hy Diodonia Siculua, iv. 1 J. Robortelh and M.S. Paris, read 
i-Tti, — hut Person justly prefers oTit. 

P. 133. iVff Btructare being in accordance with the aabject — rn -^Koau 
a,tA)\vyiiut — Ruhnken reads t5 Tha.^u AMOxhyn. Toll is bolder still, 
and alters it to iKKei yiyavt tS u-^tioi t3 Tthiuu ivuKoynZii, Toup 
however determines. I think judiciously, that the passage is " neutiquam 
■' soUicitandum :" an opinion which, more sua, he eatahliahes with a 
profuaiou of learning quite unnecessary. " Sensus est," says he, " Id, 
" quod dieitur, valdiS vulgnre est ; sed fit suhljme, jaia tetUentia hob 
" abhorret & structura," Weiake is not satisfied with this interpreta- 
tion, but prefers that of More : " quie quidem admodum vulgaris sen- 
" tentia compositione ad sublimitatis similitudisem aceessit." 

De Petra refers Tn -rKda^u to some chanting modulation of the words, 
quoting in confirmation of his opinion a passage of Theophrastus. Faber 
thinks the sentence from Euripides incapable of being rendered in Latin : 
" Locos pulcherrimuB, sed quem, meo judieio, non ita facile homo 
" Latinus reddere possit ;" aad Toll says, " ex difBcili et aspera vocum 
'■ monosyllabarum et dissyllabaruin permixtione atque compositione, 
" sublimitas huic sententiEe, vulgaribus verbis constanti, acquisita est." 
But is not this, after all, an instance of that imafflx, which, however 
onwiUing we may be to acknowledge it, is too subtile for our modern 
apprehension ? 

P. 133. Euripides w a poet rather by the artifice of composition — rUf 
avtiiauat Taivriif i 'EvfttiS'tit — This remark agrees with the judgment 
passed upon this eminent tragic poet in Section xv. Smrrd y\ td/ 
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fjLiyA\opv>i( iv, ofjLeof, x. t. A. Pearce tells us that he can make 
nothing of Ttjf avvBi^i&f Toitfjlif : whereupon Weiske, with wonderful 
phlegm, steps in to remedy Pearce's want of intelligence, and explains, 
" Totnriif hie est proprio sensu, qui facit aliquid, sive artifex!" Well 
may we say, with the old adage, " Poeta nascitur, non fit." For, who 
does not see, at once, that Longinus quotes this, and the following 
passage concerning Dirce and the hull, in corrohoration of his assertion, 
that, hy mere collocation and arrangement^ even vulgar expressions, 
may he so managed as not only to redeem 'them from the charge of 
vulgarity, hut to confer on them the grace of elegance and appropriate 
harmony? 

May I venture to say that the reading of Manutius, /ifAor on, 
whencesoever he may have taken it, pleases me hetter than the /iot/ of 
the existing M.S.S. and of the edd. ? 

P. 133. Again, in describing Dirce dragged — ^'Eti /i rii avpouivti^ — 
The Fable of Dirce dragged by a wild bull, to which she was tied by her 
step-sons Zethus and Amphion, in revenge for the cruel treatment she 
had inflicted on their mother Antiope, appears to have been a favourite 
subject both for the artists, and the poets of antiquity. In the Famese 
Palace at Rome there is still preserved an ancient marble on this fable, 
the work of Taurisius, which was brought from Rhodes to adorn the 
mansion of Asinius Pollio. The same subject was treated by Euripides, 
in a tragedy now lost, called Antiope, from which the quotation is taken. 
EInnius also wrote upon it : and Propertius too seems to have had the 
same passage in view in the following lines — 

puerique trahendam 

Vinxerunt Dircen sub trucis ora bovis. 
Antiope, cognosce Jovem : tibi gloria, Dirce, 
Ducitur in multis mortem habitura locis. 

Lib. iii. Ep. xv. 
P. 133. the dame, the rock, the oak — yvVAlKei, nriT^du;, /pt/y — ^No 
one, says Toll, can adequately express the grandeur of these words in 
Latin verse ; for it consists in the trisyllable, disyllabic, and monosylla- 
ble, which follow each other, sc. yvvtUKet, TirpAV, S'pvv, It may be 
so, and I suppose it is so ; but, alas ! I apprehend it not. However, for 
the benefit of the more intelligent reader, I will give his words : 

" Nemo hsec Latinis versibus apte expresserit. Consistit enim com- 
" positionis praestantia primum in illo It trisyllabo ad disyllabum, et k 
" disyllabo ad monosyllabum deacensu : deinde in illis, ^mpiyiMai 
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" duriorum IJteranim, product] teinporia in TtT^ar el J'pur raon; 
" qusruin vocum ultima insignis in pronuntiaudo est duritiei : «c nt 
" interquiescere pronuntiantcm necease sit, et quodammodo eloquendi 
'■ pausam facere; uncle mire asaurgit oratia, sensusque multo evadit 
" sublimior." 

Weiske gives a somewhat different account of the matter — " bjc 
" statucndum pulo ; cum poeta pro duobus spondeis, — rpar, S'fur. et — 
" Kajiam, adhibere potiusset pedes celeriori gradu procedentes, Jambum, 
" tribrachyn, anapicstum, epondcia itlis verHum tardiori qujdem, Bed et 
" certiori gradu fecit incedentem. Hoc senau verba constant tempo- 
" ribuB, qnse »e invicem eustineant. Spondei lati lento et gravi Sno 

" inccEsu faciunt, ut ne iambi quidem celeriter procurre possint 

'■ ergo quieacunt aliqaamdiu, (nam vox post singula verba insistit.) non 
'■ fcBtinant, non provolvuntur." Does the reader understand all this ? 
For my part, I can only gay, as Beck does of the fragment which has 
yiveu rise to it, "' Interpretari nolo, nescio enim an satis intelligo." 
With the teit. however, I have done the best I could i and am, 1 hope, 
not very far from the meaning of my author. 



P. 134. broken measures — fuB/^h KsxAaa-juirst \iyur Kai fftat- 
fitjMtM! — The conjecture of Pearce, Kiyav for f^aya, is unques- 
tionably right : for Longinue sUways employs the word in the plural, to 
express the meaning here required. The suggestion of Ruhnken, iA«f, 
[ think inadmiesible. as also ?.iyu in Cod. EUen. marg. 

If /fino^Hiiim had not been so closely coupled with xtKAK^^iroc. 1 
sliould have been inclined to consider these words as expressing two 
very dillerent qualities of style, though both injurious to sublimity, I 
should have regarded KixKnaiAiriK /[/S/.(sf, as expressing the injury done 
to writing by Pyrrhics, &c. and vtaa£«[ivis( as meaning here that 
aflfecled strut of mock dignity, which style is apt to acquire from too 
constant an efibrt after measured cadences. Ttis, at least, is one of the 
meanings of the word ; and it is so used by Demosthenes, i« Mid. J^id 
Tu< ayafSLf ao^n- As the particles now stand, however, I do not see 
how the passage can bear this construction ; although the following 
Mntence seems by no mcBDS inconsistent with such an interpretation, 

P. 134. Pgrrkicg—TVffiyj9i — Dionysius of Halicamafsns says of 
Pyrrhics, that they are aCri |i«j«A9»psTOf, but( yfjuvsut. and of 
TVochees, that they are 'lafiSSv fJntKAiLmvtfwt kaI iymrxifivt- The 
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Dichoree, therefore, which is the double Trochee, lies under the same 
sentence of reprobation. They all produce the same dancing and caper- 
ing effect. 

P. 134. floats upon the mind — iTnToKd^ovra. — ^All the interpreters, 
except ToU, seem to have strangely mistaken the meaning of Longinus 
in this passage. This has arisen, in part, from a comma being placed 
after A-TrdL^ifTretTdLf — whereas, this very word contains the reason for the 
other, and shews its meaning : it merely floats upon the surface of the 
mind, because, on account of its sameness, it produces no emotion. Weiske 
comes nearer to the true sense of the passage, than most of his prede- 
ceAors. " Qusevis enim res, frequenter sub eadem forma visa vel 
'* audita, vim omnem denique amittit : ergo et numeri diligenter ad 
" venustissimam speciem ubique compositi." And then he gives the 
following version of it : — " et propter simihtudinem, quam inter se 
" habent, sine ullo animi motu se jactant et efferunt" But surely the 
words se jactant et efferunt are altogether inconsistent with sine ullo 
animi motu, which immediately precede them. The word iTiToP^d^v, 
however, is from i-riToK'Sf, adv. and its most usual sense, (which it 
bears in the passage before us,) is, innato, fluito, per summaferor, I float 
an the surface. Thus interpreted, the meaning is plain and consistent 
enough. 

P. 134. withdraw our attention from the sense to the tune — atu *rw 
TpeiyfJiATOf cipi?.KUi **' 4^' aut* Cti^iTeu — ^This interpretation, 
although not literal, conveys, I think, the meaning of the author with 
sufficient accuracy. The iJ^dptct were, I conceive, short compositions 
in verse, intended for singing at convivial meetings, and not very 
different from our songs. The tune constituted a necessary part of 
them : and therefore it may not be very improper to regard rov Tpay- 
(jLATOf, as referring to the subject, and i-jr avta — ^which Faber perhaps 
is right in reading ip' ictvTd, — ^to the tune. 

P. 134. instead of interesting an auditory by its meaning, confines 
their thoughts to its rhythm — iv t^ tou ^iyov ToAoi ivJ^tJ^aai roii 
itiovova-i, Tu J^i Tov fudfjLov — ^This is weU illustrated by an anecdote in 
Aulus Gellius, Lib. xi. c. 13, which I thus abridge : " Apud T. Ca»- 

" tritium legebatur oratio C. Gracchi. In ejus orationLs prin- 

" cipio collocata verba sunt accuratius modulatiusque quam veterum 
•' oratorum consuetudo fert. Ea verba, sicut dixi composita, sunt haec, 
" QiMe vos cupidh per hosce annos appetistis atque voluistis, ea si tenter^ 

repudiaritis, abesse non potest, quin out oUm cupidk appetisse, out 
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'* nunc temer^ repudiasse tUcttmini, Carsus igitur hie et sonus rotundie 
" volubilisque sententise, eximi^ nos et unic^ delectabat, tanto id magis, 
" quod jam tunc Graccho, viro illustri et severo, ejusmodi compositionem 
" fdisse cordi videbamus. Sed cum eadem ipsa verba esepius petentibus 
" nobis lectitarentur, admoniti k Castritio sumus, ut consideraremus, 
" que via, quodve emolumentum [irAipi] ejus sententise foret : neque 
" pateremur ut aures nostne cadentis apt^ oratioms ipodis [jviiiov] 
" eblanditsB, animum quoque nobis voluptate inani perfnnderent. Cumque 
" nos admonitione ista attentiores fedsset, Cui, inquit omnium hominum 
" in mentem non venit, id profecto usu evenire, ut quod cupid^ appe- 
" tieris, cupid^ appetisse, et quod temer^ repudiaveris, temer^ repudiasse 

" dicaris ? Hsec ego, inquit admonui, non ut C. Graccho 

" vitio darem, .... sed uti caveretis ne vos facile perstringeret modu- 
" latus aliquis currentis facundise sonitus, atque [ut] vim ipsam rerum, 
" virtutemque verborum prius pensitaretis ..." 

Pollux explains ^potfTo/i/iy*/ riy Cd^tVi by rl rtBifeu rh t'oJ^a 
\v fuBfxS : where the hearer is led forward " with sure returns of still 
" expected" cadences, till he loses sight of what CastritiuB calls the 
" vis et emolumentum sententiae." 

P. 134. into little words and short syllables — iif (JLiKpd xeu CpAyy* 
^vKKoCa — ^This is the fault of which Cicero, ad Brutum, c. 67, accuses 
Hegesias, " dum imitari Lysiam vult, alteram pen^ Demosthenem, 
" saltat incidens particulas." Dr. Pearce thinks that by C^A'/yavKKtiCA 
are meant, not syllables short in reference to their quantity in Prosody, 
but to the number of letters which compose them. "Si mentem 
" Longini hie satis assequor, ejusmodi breves syllabas damnat, quse 
" occurrunt in Virg. iEn. L. x. 93. 

Aut ego tela dedi, fovive cupidine bella ? 
" ubi vix ullam invenies syllabam, quae pluribus, quam duabus literis 
" constat. SyUabae igitur iUic sunt justo breviores, et AictK cvyK%iVTA$> 
" nimis prop^ ad se accedunt." 

I doubt the justice of this interpretation ; and rather adopt that of 
Toll, who renders it, " quae nimis contracta, et in minutas, ac brevisyi- 
" labas voces concisa simt :" that is, if I understand him, not words of 
few syllables only, but those syllables short ones, in the prosodial sense 
of the term. These trifling and unharmonious words, where they 
abound, have always the appearance of being huddled together ; xiojp 
ffv?sxufjLirA: they are deficient in the easy flow which is found in 
sentences composed with a due proportion of longer and better-soonding 
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words ; and this want of continuity gives them the awkward efiect here 
described. 

SECTION XLII. 

P. 134. an over conciseness of phrase — i iyetv tw< ppet^uf ffvy- 
Kvwi — For an example of this see Cicero ad Q. fratrem Lib, iii. ep, 9, 
" Pomponius abest ; Appius miscet : Himis parat : multi intercessores 
" nomerantm*^ populus non cm^t: princip«s nolmit: ego quiesco." 
Again, Cicero in Pison. 40. "Occultus adventus: fiirtivmn iter per 
" Italiam : introitos in Urbem desertos ab amicis : nullse ad Senatmn ^ 
" provincia litterae : nulla ex trinis sestivis gratulatio : nulla ' triumphi 
" mentio." 

Conciseness, however, is not always reprehensible ; but only when it 
is so affectedly abrupt as to become epigrammatic. On the contrary, 
ocd^ions will arise, on which it may be used with the best effect ; for it 
is the language of feeling and of nature. No one finds fault with this 
abrupt burst of indignation, in Cicero, Orat, i. in Catalin. " O temporal 
" O mores ! Senatus haec intelligit ; Consul videt : hie tamen vivit : 
" vivit ? im6 etiam in Senatum venit : fit pubhci consilii particeps : 
" notat et designat oculis unumquemque nostriim ad csedem." A pas- 
sage like this is not only well suited to the occasion, (ra <r«6rT«^ 
a'vv%a'TpA[jt,fjLim,) but it tells more especially from the mouth of an orator* 
whose usual characteristic is difiuseness and amplification. 

P. 134. curtailed — KetTetKiKipfJLetrio'iJLifet — Literally it means the 
exchange of a coin into smaller coins, Kipfjutra.. It seems here to mean 
sentences of the kind which Aristotle very oddly calls (jLtSovpa,, mouse- 
tailed. Our curtailed certainly beats the Greek ; for a mouse has a long 
tail, — at least an English mouse has. Twining, therefore, thinks, with 
great probability, that the word is only a corruption of (juiovpof. 
Poetic ii. 443, n. 274. By [jLupd I think he means something worse 
than mere brevity, — sc. little, and insignificant. They are fASKpet then, 
because they are KttTAKiKipfJLetTurfjLivtt. 

P. 134. conciseness — brevity — vvyKo-jrn — ^vvTofjiet — ^The distinction 
between these words may, at first sight, appear a distinction without a 
difference : but it is not so. Conciseness {jvyMTrii) omits something 
necessary to the sense ; brevity {avvroyAa) admits nothing unnecessary. 
" Brevis erit narratio ante omnia, si inde coeperimus rem exponere, unde 
" ad judicem pertinet ; deinde, si nihil extra causam dixerimus : tum 
" etiam, si reciderimus omnia, quibus sublatis nee cognitioni quicquam, 
" nee ultilitati detrahatur." Qtuint. Lib. iv. c. 2. $ 3. This brevity. 
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which admits nothing but what is necessary, inetead of obscuring the 
aeuse, (xa'^vej Tit nut.) conducts the hearer at once, (W* ti/Su^ ^>i'>) 
to the meaning of the author. 

Instead however of iyti, which has no authority from the M.S.S. 
nor the earliest edd. I am clearly in &vour of De Petra's reading 
inuivni. 

P. 135, aenteitcea too long — t« (xt»/ii/ — This passage is confes- 
sedly corrupt. Valcltenaer suggests aTo^f'x,"'*' '■ "liich Ruhnlcen 
adopts, and reads the whole passage, *( \fiitiLKit rii iina.i'ti* ATt^v- 
■)(iTaJ, ei( iiLMfiY fiMMt dra.'/a.X.iifHva, The last word is confirmed 
hy the expression in Sect, xnviii. to, to;«^t* vTifTuv'a(jAva. •j^oxS/tm, 
This correction ia altogether satisfactory. 

Sentences clogged with epithets, or unnecessary adjuncts, appear 
chiefly to be here designated : as when Livy says, " Legati, non impe- 
■' trata pace, retro domum, unde venerant, redierunt :" — all which might 
have been much better expressed by " Legati, non irapetratft pace, 
" domum redienmt." What should we think of a writer, who should 
tell us, " The island was aiuTounded by water on every side" ? To be 
sure, if it were un island, it would be surrounded hy water ; and if sur- 
rounded at all, certainly on every side. 



P. 135. Words deficient iit strength — » f^iKflntii tu> irofiiiiTm — This 
JE, I believe, what Longinus means by frntfiTni in the present passage : 
" poQderi rerum partim respondentia," says Pearce : although he thinks 
that the idea meant to he conveyed by the word embraces abo " verba 
" Buribus ingrata." For my own part I do not see this in the word ; 
nor do I think any one would have seen it, but for the introduction of 
the passage from Herodotus. But the words — Ka.i Tturt jutr 'ifftif, 
" ?^Ma/rn! tti TH( fliAiitfffiic" Bi( ri (ita.<rii( a-oAu ■rJ u^ot -rififfTa 
/"id ri KitKnara^av — are, I am persuaded, an interpolation ; which, 
having been written by some one in the margin, were incautiously intro- 
duced into the text. At any rate, if they belong to the text, they must 
be read parenthetically : for, the examples of the fault here condemned 
are to be found in iKoirtaaf, and in i-ihat a.ya.ft. The objection is not 
to sordid or debased expressions, which were dealt with in Sect. xxxi. 
but to words inappropriate to the occaaon on which they are used : like 
those of an old lady, who, hearing of the loss of the Royal George, and 
the consequent calamity, exclaimed " La ! how unpleasant !" 
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P. 135. the selection of the circumstances — Ki\yLMrA — Such appears 
to be the sense of the word here. The circumstances of the description 
are well chosen, but inadequately expressed, in consequence of the 
introduction of certain insiifficient words. See Herod. Polyhymnia, 188, 
S,i*A ^i opSpof, s^ iS^m^ K.T.K, The words will be found to diffier 
from those given by Longinus, who appears usually to quote from 
memory. See also Schweigheuser's annotations on Herodotus, p. 286. 

P. 135. Theopompus — Qiixo/jLTOf — ^A historian and orator, a native 
of Chios, and the disciple of Isocrates. Only a few fragments quoted 
by ancient authors, remain of his once celebrated works ; which, in the 
judgment of some critics, placed him on a par with Herodotus and^ Thu- 
cydides. He flourished B. C. 354. It was in reference to the fervour 
of his genius that Isocrates said, " With Ephorus I am forced to use the 
/' spur, but with Theopompus, the rein." Fhotius calls him ovS'ivli rSy 
I^OKfATOK^v itf Tovf Kiyovf ATtfAtinpof, 

P. 135. "For what city" — UoIa ydp ^i?jf — It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind the reader that the king of Persia was called by the 
Greek historians, kat i^o^»v, The King, Pearce thinks, with suffi- 
cient probability, that the king here mentioned is Cambyses, and that 
we have before us a description of his preparations for invading Egypt, 
and attacking Amasis. 

The great fault of this description seems to consist in the multiplicity 
and want of discrimination in its details, no less than in the admission 
of some weak, defective, and undignified words, (ovofjLATioif :) althou^ 
it is ibr this latter fault that the passage is here reprehended. In all 
such descriptions, it is not a catalogue of objects, but a selection, that 
taste and judgment require. Johnson has well remarked that ** Of the 
" greatest things, the parts are little : what is Httle can be but pretty, 
" and by claiming dignity, becomes ridiculous. Thus, all the power of 
" description is destroyed by a scrupulouis enumeration," 

P. 136. victims for slaughter — Tpo< KATeucoTriv iipntf — ^The com- 
mon reading here is Tp^i KAraxoirh UpM citivta : victims fattened 
Un^ slaughter; but Weiske has restored the original reading of the 
M.S.S. €/< TdtJuTA, following the suggestion of Pearce. The word 
o'/Tst/Tflt was first introduced by G. Canter, L. ii. nov. lect. c. 25, but 
appears to have been an unnecessary alteration. The punctuation was 
probably wrong ; but by correcting it, and omitting the partide fA.if, I 
think we may safely read it thus. v'TipCdwoyrA /i ri T^iHof oVo- 

^VytA, KAt Tpif KATAKOTnV lipeiA' il( TctCrcb KAi TO^Aoi ApTVfJLATtfr 
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P. 136. baskets of onions — KtSprtu CoxCSr — ^The Paris M.S. and 
Vat. 2, read ^Jxoi ka} ;^«^rtf/ CvCkIw, of which one can certainly 
make nothing, especially in connexion with the other matters here 
enumerated. This led to the more prohahle conjecture of aaxKoi luti 
^JfTdJ CtCKitof : bnt still the situation in which these are found is so 
incongruous as to make Pearce exclaim, " Prorsus, quid significet 
*• X^'P^*^' CtCKltfT, ignoro." Toup is quite certain that not books, but 
onions are meant, an opinion for which he gives many reasons, and in 
which he is probably right ; for they would be quite in their place with 
the other condiments : he therefore reads p^Jrpee/ CokCSv, pots of onions. 
To the pots however, I beg leave to demur : since onions were never, I 
believe, carried about, by ancients or modems, in pots. Sacks and pots 
of onions ? The sacks are likely enough ; but aUowing the sacks to be 
fun of onions, how would they assort with the pots ? They would be as 
much out of their place, as the books among the confectionary. 

Meanwhile, there occurs to my recollection a passage in the well- 
known fragment of liconidas of Tarentum, 

^npiv rhv rptyipoy^ei, rh ivctypm ATh Kvprm 
ZSvrtLt rlf duivm tkuova K»0fitf<«Fof— x.t.a. 
from which I fancy I can derive the true reading. The nti^TAt, or 
KvpToi, were not only a sort of gin to entrap fish, but the same word 
was also used for a kind of basket, ** fiscella," made of rushes, or of 
straw; — ^probably the very thing now called a /ratV. And, who does 
not see, at once, how much better this will assort with o/ 6u\AKot kaI 
O'diczoi, than either the yjLprAi or the ypTpAi ? Panniers, and sacks, 
and frail-baskets, will go together without any incongruity ; and they 
may aU, or any of them, contain onions, or any other more savoury bulb. 

P. 136. frofsn matters of greater grandeur — 'E* rSf V'\>yiK9Tkpttf — 
This descent is what critics call Bathos ; and it occurs when a mean, a 
trite, or a less important phrase or incident comes after one of greater 
dignity and consequence. " Cavendimi est," says Quintilian, ix. 4, 
" ne decrescat oratio, et fortiori subjungatur aliquid infirmras : augeri 
" enim debent sententise et insurgere." The maxim is identical with 
that of Longinus, J'w rroin^aa^At rh A^n^tr. To do the contrary, or, 
tK r£r J^HAoTtpwr M ri TATUvinpA ^ToJ^iJ^pAffKUv, is an ofience 
in composition, against both taste and common sense. 

P. 136. by introducing panniers, and preserves, and sacks into Ms 
grand description — A\Kd rV BAVfJLA^rif rtli iKfif tApAjTMvSn< iwAy^ 
^f Aif xtfpct/uff «< TPvV ^\jKA%wi — Pearce thinks that Longinus, in this 
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remark, has lost sight of his subject in the present Section ; which was, 
the condemnation of words deficient in power and significancy. Now, 
sayB he, there is no such defect in the words 6v?^axot, cakkoi, iprv- 
(JLATA, &c. for they adequately express all that the author intended that 
they should express, however unsuitable that expression may be to the 
general magnificence of his description. 

There is some truth in this remark : and if we expect to find the 
argument here treated in strict conformity to the rules of logic, we shall 
be disappointed. But although Longinus commenced the Section with 
the statement that words deficient in strength have a tendency to debase 
the sublime, I do not know whether we are justified in confining him 
through it to mere illustrations of this single precept. Nor is there any 
thing to shew that he intended, at the beginning, so to limit himself. 

The justice of his remark, J^iop nrotn^dUff^Ai rhv Av^rtaiv, and the 
impropriety of following up the magnificent display of plate and gorgeous 
furniture, with salted meats and confectionary, and sacks and panniers 
and baskets, is not disputed. But, says Pearce, " hie non erat his aptus 
" locus." Be it so : yet the observations arise naturally enough from 
the passage he has quoted from Theopompus ; and the faults which they 
condemn belong to rd fxtxpoiroid, those things which tend to the 
debasement of style, jet rovf \oyovf tatupovs ToioSvTa KAt Aayji- 

fJ(.OVA(* • 

P. 136. He might have mentioned in general terms — TlAfiiKUTo J^i 
t^f oKoff)(ipaf fTsAfliUj' — ^The grand fault of this description, is the want 
of generalization. The writer forgets that, although the objects he 
enumerates, might be there, yet only a few of them could interest the 
mind ; and that none but these few ought to have been particularized. 
In all such enumerations, there is as much judgment and taste required 
to know what should be omitted, as what should be inserted : nor is any 
description rendered more complete by containing a greater number of 
objects, than the mind is able, without an effort, to embrace. Besides, 
it is always wise to leave something for the imagination to fill up. This 
is done by skilfully displaying the more important matters in the fore- 
ground of the picture, and placing them in full light, and with all the 
minuteness of detail ; while the more unsightly are left in the back- 
ground, in the shade of generalization. By these means we may follow 
the example which, Xenophon says, has been furnished by Nature in 
the formation of animals ; and place out of observation all that would 
ofiend, and mar the general effect. 
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P. 136. he might have varied thus: Camels — tuTuf oAKa^cu, iiTtir 
x«^hA.o[/i — " Nos egregie," says Toup with much complacency, " Nos 
" egregie rescripaimua df/ui^M (iT«f, nai Ka-finKavd—plaHstra rt 
" camelos." " Apparet solum nominativum ihAci^a.( cum inf. uthd 
" viros illos, (ac. Morum et Toupium,) oiFendisse," says Weiake. But, 
" nihil usitatias eat apud Gnccos quam nominntivna cum infinitivo." 
This is true, and the sentence may be allowed to remain unaltered, trajis- 
lating it, " ut Theopompus, oratione mutata, diceret :" or, as Moms, 
" Poterat, .... ita fere mutata narratione, commemorare cameloe," &c. 
P. 137. terms sullied by vulgar meanings, or tarnished by common 
use — f(( ra. p'uTttp* «ai ixvCfiafArA — A word, however, is not neces- 
sarily vulgar, because it is common : and therefore I cannot but regard 
Virgil as unnecessarily squeamish, if, as the critics allege, he on this 
account so carefully avoided, in all hta works, the introduction of the 
word paais ; substituting for it epvlas. Cerealia dona, &c. In the 
thirty first Section, our Critic seems to allow the occasional employment 
of even a vulgar word, when it makes amends for its vulgarity, by its 
force and sig^nificancy. But when to debasing terms, something ludi- 
crous in the idea is superadded, farewell to sublimity ! It may be suffi- 
cient to instance this in Statius's description of the early dawn : Theb. 
viii. 274. 

Tempus erat junctos cum jato soror ignea Phitbi 
Sentit equos, penitusque cavam sub luce paratfl 
Oceani mngire domum : seseque vagantcm 
Colligit : et moto leviter fugat astra flagello. 
This was intended, no doubt, by Statius for the sublime ; but his genius 
has here carried him only to the ridiculous : and the whipping of the 
naughty stars, at the end, gives the finishing stroke to its absurdity. 



SBCTION XLIV. 
P. 138. By one of tie Philosophers — ri! fiov ^iKMa^uv — Longuius 
terminates his treatise by the enquiry why the age in which he wrote 
pOMeseed so fiw sublime orators. And this enquiry he prudently prose- 
cutes by the mouth of an anonymous philosopher; inasmuch as the 
liberal sentiments, to which the question gives rise, might have exposed 
him to inconvenience, if not to danger, from the jealous tyranny of the 
Roman emperors. " Quk igitur Longinus philosopho dicenti tribuit, ea 
" esse ipsam Longini sententiam arbitror ; qua; ver6 contra philoeophum 
" ilium aflert, ea potius timori quam jadicio Longini tribuo." Pearce. 
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The question is answered by attributing the decay of eublime eloquence, 
to the loss of public freedom, and to the consequent absence of those 
incentives and rewards which Liberty presents to the higher rank of 
public speakers. 

P. 138. endued with acutenesa and versatility — J'fiyLMi re Ktti trr^i- 
yjHi — " Statuere posse videmur/* says Weiske, ** ^v^ta J'^ifJUtAf hie 
'' apud Longinum esse aratores aptos ad inveniendas et tractandas senten- 
" tias acres sive acutaa :** des pensdes piquantes, "GaJlicb ^ceres." 'EFf'pf- 
yjiff certainly not as Pearce would have it ivrpef)(ti(, asperi : which 
is not only in opposition to all the best M.S.S. including the Paris, 
concerning which he appears to have been misinfonned, but also to the 
sense of the passage. 

It may be a question for those of the learned, who are fully conversant 
in the writers of the third century, whether the epithets here applied to 
them, can fairly be taken as characteristic of their works. If not, we 
have here also an indirect proof, that the writer of the Treatise on the 
Sublime was not himself of the age of Aurehan. 

P. 138. In this respect, so utter a corruption of eloquence prevails in 
the world. — Tautji, \oyw KOfjuJ^n tk iiriyti tIv fiiov J^ia^flop*. — 
Pearce objects to Ko^fjuKti d^Qpia, very justly remarking that the word 
Koa'fJLiKof does not mean universalis but mundanus : for the truth of 
which he refers to the use of the same word by Longinus himself in 
Sect. ix. Koa^iiu^y S'liijTtiyt.tt, mundi spatium. The Vatican M. S. 2, 
has KOfju rnpA t^^u, and hence he infers that the true reading is, 
KOfjLiJ^vi TYip^ Wkyti, which he defends by inpa, aTp%p HpfJLtt, quoted 
from Euripides in Sect. xv. But who does not see that this, or any 
quotation from a tragic poet, is a/jrpoaJ^iofvtfov ? In his dislike to 
jco^/xiicu, he is joined by Mr. Bkrker, in Class,, Journal, iv. 818, who 
recommends us to read KotiJLiKn J^tetp^opei instead of Ko^fAtKn d^opict : 
and to take the whole passage thus, roaAVTn Koym KotfjLiKti 7 a i^riyu 
rh Ciov J^tet^iopet. This reading he backs by apa J'i if rn roaJwri 
KotfjUKS Tpu Ciov J^tA^Bopf J'oKovfjLiv, AC. T.x. iu the present section. 
This is highly ingenious ; but to my mind, I confess, not perfectly 
satisfactory. The difference between the words xo^/u/xn and XotyLtnii, 
is too great, I think, even to the eye, for them to have been mistaken, 
the one for the other, by the most careless transcriber. The first letter 
of a word is more seldom falsified than any of the rest ; but what resem- 
blance is there between Koa, and Kot ? The field is, then, fiedrly open 
to another conjecture. My own is this : TA^ri, Koyuv MfiiJ^ nt 
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Jtij^h rit Cim S'la.^^tfi. In this rapeet — k. the Sublime, — an utter 
Ctrruption of eloquence preeaiU in the world. Here I accept K'lJuJ'ii 
from Dr. Pearce, and ./'laflSofa from my friend Mr. Barker : — the 
former will not be sensible of my freedom ; nor will the latter, whether 
he assent or not, be offended at it. 

Every one must be struck by tbe similarity between the commence- 
ment of the celebrated Dialogue on the Causes of the Cormplion of 
Eloquence, and this passage of Loaginue : and Mr. Barker thinks that 
the latter muat therefore have read and borrowed ideas here, aa well as 
in many other instances, from the former. That the coincidences can 
hardly be regarded as altogether accidental, may be allowed : but onleBG 
we were able to determine more exactly the sera of LonginOH, it will not 
be easy to say on which side the obligation lies. If my supposition 
as to tlie date of the present Treatise (See Disq. i.) be granted, the 
anonymous author of tbe Dialogne has, on the contrary, been indebted 
to the work before us : since in that case, the latter will be referred to 
the Augustan age, and the former professes to Iiave been the report of a 
conversation of literary men, in the Gth year of Vespasian, A.D. 75. 

P. 138. For Frbbdom, it is said, has power to cherish the imaginationg — 
Spt^o' T< y'I'f. ^Mtr, tKotii Tit SfoviiiAaTo. — Wakefield attributes 
even the copiousness and dignity, of which our language is capable, and 
its power of expresaing adequately the sentiments of an ancient Grecian, 
to the freedom of our inatitutioDS. " Rare erenit quod nostra Ungua 
" proprietatem GrKca; locutionia assequi non valeat : cum nee vi, nee 
" copia, nee dignitute orationis Britanni ceeserirous Gnecis : nam linguie 
" copiosse unus fons, libertaa." Silv. Crit. ii. 113. There is, probably, 
something more in this than a mere rhetorical flourish : fAr it may ea^y 
be conceived that a language, which has originated among free men, 
and been transmitted from one generation to another of free men, has 
derived, from this very circumstance, a stamp and cbamcter of freedom 
and vigour, and even of copiousness, which may render it peculiarly 
Boited for expressing the ideas and sentiments of free men, though 
originally delivered in a very diflerent language. 

P. 139, doumright vassalage — J'cvMw ifiKtti*( — This, 1 believe, is 
the meaning of tbe word J'lKniai here. Dr. Edwards, in a note on 
Xenoph. Memor. p. 363, remarks, " Latini multfk cum hberahtate voce 
"Justus utuntur : .... quicquid scihcet functioncm suara recipit, quicquid 
" Buo muneri reapondet, et omnibus numeris est abaolutum, id apud eos 
" acriptores justum dicitur." Examples of this mode of usin^ the word 
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may be found in Hor. Sat. L. i. Sat. iv. justum poema : and in L. ii. 
Sat. vii. justa chiragra. Although this be but an indirect proof of the 
sense to be given to the Greek word, yet Toll so understands it. " Jwta 
'* servitus," says he, " hoc loco est plena servitus, cui nihil deest." I 
am rather inclined to his opinion. But an objection to this interpreta- 
tion is found in the expression, J^ovKuctv, kap S J^iKtuortirn, which 
follows in this section, " servitutem etsi sit clementissima." It seems to 
be a question as to the meaning of a forensic term ; and I willingly leave 
it to the civilians. 

P. 139. spring of eloquence — Koye^v vauato^ — Ruhnken thinks our 
author borrowed this phrase from Rato, Polit. vii. oitap roTrpStw 
Koyav yivmroj, and Tim, to J^i \oyav vSLfjLtt l^a fiov^ Koi t/xups- 
rrovv ^povia-ci, KtthXjffrov ka) AptffTov TttPTar VAfAdLrm. But there is 
no reason for this opinion : since nothing can be more common among 
critical writers than the expression Koyav va^ia, as appears in Deme- 
trius Phalereus, Dionysius of Halicamassus, Philo Judaeus, &c. I know 
not why the commentators should be so eager to refer even the most 
common expressions of Lionginus to some other preceding writer : and 
even to writers, concerning whom it is very doubtful whether they did 
not really succeed him. " Non tali siccitate arescebat," says Ruhnken, 
" ut ingenium alienis fontibus rigaret." 

P. 139. as Homer says — kata top ''Ofju/ipop — ^The passage at length, 
as it stands in Odyss. xvii. 322, is this, 

''HfJLIO'U yetp T ApirSif ATOAtrVTAt iupVOTTA ZiVf 
'AK«pO<, tvT aJf (JLIP KATA ttovKtOP HuAp t^nfftP, 

P. 139. cases — TKaTroKOfjLA — ^The word means literally the cases in 
which musicians preserved the tongues, y\aTTi<f^i^, of their wind instru- 
ments from injury. It here means a small box of wood, in which 
children were cruelly enclosed, to make dwarfs of them, by preventing 
their growth. In what request such unfortunate persons were held 
among the great, down to times comparatively recent, is sufficiently 
known : but perhaps we should not have been made acquainted with the 
fact, if Longinus had not thus incidentally recorded it, that artificial 
means were had recourse to for answering the demand. Dr. Pearce 
remarks, " hinc apud Terentiimi virgines, quae fasciis vel ligneis quHnis- 
** dam adjumentis usee sunt, ut pectus, ne incresceret, impedirent, appd- 
** lantur, vincto pectore." This kind of torture, it may be feared, is not 
yet wholly gone out of fashion : and therefore it might be well to make 
the fair Bufferenmware of the effects here ascribed to such body-cases, — 
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that they not only prevent increase, bat occasion diminution, and ruin 
all personal symmetry and grace. 

P. 139. but mark ichelher — "O^a. /i juiiTOTt — There is an admirable 
piece of criticiBm, in Wakefield's peculiar manner, on this passage, in 
SUva Critiai, iii. 147, which the reader will not be aorry to find here. 
" Eat etiam nobilissima Diouysii Longint periodns sub finem com- 
" mentarii ejus .... Nos errores quosdam, sicat putamus, qui acumen 
" virorum longfe doctiorum effugerunt toUere i tkm pohto tcriptore- 
" conabimur. "op* J'i /iriiroxs Keti S Tnt iiMnfi-irm iipim ifias&itfai 
" TO,! ftfyilha^ ^tliruc Ta?\u Ji /ittKKav a KKTiy_as i/j,£i' Tit iTjflyf/iat 
" «xfp(9pia'T5< »\iT9<!i iriflof- «ai n) iJa. Tpuf rovraif ra ^tjpwra.rir 
" tvt CUr, KtfJ ear' «itp« a,ywTa Kai pifit/TO. Tttvri tcBh' i y^f 
- ^iKayjtiiAin'nt,, rr^h "ti' aVarTS* a.-rhnvrvt f.J'tt toiJiU(i.iV. Kiti i 
•' ^ifJtJ'e/ia. S'tivKayayBuai. fiaKKti' J'i, *< £y h-rti tk, Ka.Te£v6i- 
" ?avffiv a.urifS'fut b9ii tou Ciiti : ^ihAfyvf'iei fJiif fiim//* liiKfovoiay, 
" e*Arti/'oi'(« J'i a.yini(netriiv- Quam mntilus et depravatus ad noe 
" rhetor hie devenerit, nemo nescit ; unde cordatiorem quemvis neuti- 
" quam terrebunt vet audaces conjectura;, quae probabilibus rationibns 
" nituntur, pro lectionibua nulljus elcgontife, nulliusque propriettttia. 
" Jam vero de his di^putare me act^iugo, aed trepidant^r quidem, at 

" ^.TTaywinariif scilicit v'ii>( Tflt riS'n TtiavfJiCLafjArmt 

" Imprimis, quid ineptius vel dici vel fingi potest quam ts -xh^tfJiof ? 
" Res ipsa fortaase defendi poterat & D. Jac. iv. 1. sed quia nan videt 
" quam frigida sit antithesis post I'lpiini i Et vix dubitabunt nasuti 
" quin hsec ultima vox librarii animo inlucrens adhuc, prKsertiin sequcnte 
" Ta — roXu J'i fiA^Kat, generavit illud 'VoXtjU^f, qoasi prxcedentia 
'■ reqnirerent. Porro, adhuc, opinor nemo dixit d.TnfiipiaTB( Tahtfuf : 
" hand ita solent : quod autem dedimus, tritum est. Testi ait LucretiuB : 

Et 5nem statnit cuppedinis atque tmoris — 
'■ TolerliBse vero crilicos vocabulum ppoupoui'Ta in hoc locoM l^ocill 
" dubio, bell6 convcnit et coha^ret aequentibus Ket-r' in-pof iytrra, ■«) 
" pipocTB. Feativissima herClc omnium cnstodia ! Twdet ineptiantm ! 

" Et Peorcium, virom sane optime moratum. et liberahter erudltum, 
" imo undequaque graviasimum, aed inter principes criticos nulla modo 
" numerandum ; — ilium, inquam, reddidisae jta-r' AKfiU, ex arce, parvi 
" focio ; Toupium vero banc versionem reliquisse, serio dolet. kxt' 
" iiLfa,( est mtrd Ki^itK^f, violcnter et fundiCus. Gnecam locntionem 
" effinxit Maro jflneid. ii. 
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Divom inclementia, Divom, 

Has evertit opes, stemitque d ctdmine Trojam .... 
" Denique, num dioitur n;%xif Ciouf in plurali, de humana vita P Aut, hoc 
" concesso, ferendum est ibi illud iJ^m, pnesertim cum vox eadem 
" stadm praecesserit ? Vix enim arridebit Toupiana interpretatio ; nisi 
" quis ostenderit quomodo ^/Aop^piffxctTide, pecuniae scilicet coacervatio 
" conservatioque rem familiarem demergat, aut possit demergere. Sed 

" de his satis " 

All this is very ingenious, and very characteristic. Every reader of 
taste must always have felt an objection to Tohifxof. " Longinum 
" scripsisse ovro^i 'JtoMyLOf, eras credam/' says a writer in Class. J. 5, 
*' fortasse scribendum est tAovto< : infra mox aiilo\ovSS ytl^ t$ ifjA^ 
" Tp<^ tAout© Kelt AKoKeUrof" I can only say utrum horttm. For my 
own part I am satisfied neither with ToBof, with tAouto^, nor with 
TroMfjiOf : but I have nothing better to offer. The sense I have given 
suits better, I think, with what follows, than any of those usually 
assigned to the passage ; although the text, I fear, will hardly 
justify me. 

P. 139. the peace, which now pervades the world — i riif otKovfJiirnf 
iipnvn — It certainly looks very much as if this was written while men's 
minds were still sore from the loss of Uberty, at the establishment of the 
Empire, or soon after : 

■ tuisque 

Auspiciis, totum confecta duella per orbem. 

HoR. Ep. ii. 1, 253. 
The peace, which he affects to honour with bitter irony by that name, 
was probably the torpor, which succeeded the establishment of absolute 
power. Having, therefore, touched Hghtly upon so dangerous a ground, 
he hastens forward to matter of less perilous enterprise. It was, 
indeed, a peace, which pervaded inf otKovfJiivni, the whole Empire; 
and, no doubt, did its work very effectually, in that //spSeipt raU 
(jnyci\A( ^tiffiif ; of which we may take the caution here shewn, as a 
painfrd proof. Sed de hoc alids, 

P. 140. after a time — ^pmo'Avrar^Tbxis Aristotle Eth, ix. 5, 
yjQyi^o(jiivn9 J^i Kcti it< ^vvi^UAv i^tKVovfiivw^ yiyiaQeu oi\icty, ov 

rnp S'iA T^ Xf^^'H"^^' ^^^^ '''"'' *^'* '^^ ^^' Toup explains the pas- 
sage thus : " Aliquandiu autem unk viventes, et consuetudine alter 
" alterius usi, cdm nidum fecerint, tum demiim, sine morft, ad prolem 
" gigr^endam vertunt." This is better than the version of Pearce : " et 
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" cam hsec in sseculis per aliquod Bpatimn temporis daraverint, nidi- 
" ficant." Smith renders it : " After some continuance in their new 
" establishment, they build their nests." — It is not very easy to reconcile 
the different conceptions of Pearce and Smith with the supposition that 
the former revised and corrected the translation of the latter. If he did, 
it would seem that he did not adhere to his own version of the passage. 

P. 140. they engender Arrogance, Iiywtice, and Impudence — irriK' 
Tovo'iv . . . SCpiv Koi TApetvofJiitty Koi avAifryvrridJit — ^The ancients 
were fond of this figure. Hence, in iEschyl. Agam. 767, E^. Schiitz. 
Vid not. ii. 258. 

4»iA« /i TtKTUV *'yCptf fxiv nraXmd 
Niei^ova'AV ir Ktuudli CporSy ''T^pir, 
Tot » Tofl', oTrirtty rb Ktipiof ^oAm, 
Nfctpai' qJl%i ffKOTor, 

^ApUpov, Gptiffofi 
MiKetivAf (JLiAeiBpOlfftV ATetfy 
ElJ^OfxivOf TOKlVfflP. 

Potter, who seems to have followed a different reading, translates it 
thus, — making a strange mistake with ^i\ei, solet : 

The old Injustice joys to breed 

Her young, instinct with villainous deed ; 

The young, her destined hour will find 

To rush in mischief on mankind : 

She too, in Ate's murky cell. 

Brings forth the hideous child of hell, 

A burden to the ofifended sky. 

The power of bold impiety. 
Wakefield, Silva Crit. ii. 115-6, refers in illustration of this passage, 
to the General Epistle of James, i. 15, ETrrt n 'Exifltz/uict — Then 
Lust, &c. 

P. 141. even justice itself appears neither honourable nor just to 
him — TcL J^iKAiA fjLvi ^Aincddu jugxa. kaI S'ikaja — ^This is according to 
the suggestion of Faber, who renders the passage thus : " Cujus enim 
" animus mercede corruptus sit, necesse est quae honesta et justa sunt* 
** ea ipsi nee justa videri nee honesta.'' The common reading is ri 
oixHtf yiiv ^Amc^Ai kaKa kaI J^iKAtA. This Pearce and others defend 
thus : " Voces rd oiJUiA significant causam ejus, a quo pecuniam 
" tccepit : judex enim corraptuB comimpentis causam suam fticit." 
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This appears to me very forced : and the words oixnet and S'ikaia are 
so much alike that one might easily have been written for the other. 
For the yAv there is manifestly no occasion ; and therefore Moms would 
substitute /cxoi^et, or fzovov, which is likely to be right if o]kaia is 
admitted. I scarcely know which to prefer : but if I might conjecture, 
I would read ret (An J^iKeuct ^etincBat Ket\d Keti J^tKeuct, This would 
obviate the objection which must, I think, be felt, to the Keti in Faber's 
reading, where the sense seems to require «. In the preceding sentence 
I would suggest ovK iv irt ray J^jKetiav, instead of Wi : which is so 
obvious that I think it must have been recommended before. '^ 

P. 141. can we, amid this pestilent corruption of our species — a^a /» 
\f Tw foffAVTVi \oifjLiKn rov CiQV cT/flt^flopA — In translating this period, 
I have taken a liberty, which I have not often assumed, of changing the 
order of the clauses ; for the purpose, as I hope, of bringing the most 
important of them, and that* concerning which we are chiefly interested 
in this treatise, into more prominent notice ; I mean that which relates 
to the judgment to be passed on literary works of distinguished merit ; 
T»¥ (JLiydi\6)Vy « J^itiKovlav Tpoi Toy cti«m. 

P. 141. unshackled by the trammels of avarice — fxn Jtatrcepp^ct/ps^/rt- 
^€^9cti Tpo< Ttif Tov TKiOHKretV WiBvyiiAf ; — I do not aspire to give 
the fall force of the word KATAp^Ai^iatel^nv, There is a meaning 
implied, in addition to that expressed. " Krt'f fltpp^ct/pga'/flt^so'flflt/ propria 
" est largitione ab iis, qui magistratum in comitiis petimt, et pecunift 
" quidem, corrumpi." TolL The more simple verb A^yAt^ifJiAicd, 
means to hold a court for the election of magistrates : the compound with 
KAfd, to be bribed by motives of ambition or avarice to give a prejudiced 
vote, " Verbum exquisitissimum," says Toup, " et non nisi k Longino 
" nostro usurpatum :" and he explains it, " ambiendo vincire, sive malis 
*' artibus finem propositum adsequi." The sense, in which it is 
used here, may be gathered from what I have said : but Toup is mis- 
taken in asserting that it has been used by no writer but Longinus 
Rutarch has used it, in the lives of the Gracchi ; see H. Steph. p. 1539, 
There are some judicious remarks on this word, and on the whole pas- 
sage, by my friend Mr. Barker, in Classical Journal, iv. pp. 821, 2, 3, 
He gives his reasons for believing the word to be corrupt ; and proposes 
to read KATA^Api^iadAt, a word of nearly the same meaning, used by 
Aristotle, Tgpj Uo\, L. ii. c. 9. 

P. 141. would involve the world in mischief — iTUhtiffUAV rolf y.AKoif 
ryi oiKovfAirnv — Most of the edd. have Wtxxtuo'iHAy, — a reading which 
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is supported by the M.S.S. The metaphor is rather wild, taken either 
way ; inasmuch as beasts let out of a cage do not usually cause either a 
flood or a conflagration : and as Longinus is not apt to commit himself 
in this way, the true reading is probably still to be discovered. It was 
Markland, I believe, who first suggested the reading I have adopted, 
and which met with the approbation of Toup ; because, I presume, he 
regarded the figure as less inconsistent. For my own part, I see no 
great cause for the preference ; and in my translation I have endea- 
voured to avoid the inconsistency altogether. 

P. 142. namely The Passions— h J'i ravTA rdt HAGH— This 
work, it is clear, both from the sentence before us, and also from certain 
other intimations given in the course of the treatise, he accomplished 
(iv \S'tei vTOfAvrifJLetTi,) in a separate supplementary dissertation. That 
this has not come down to us, is matter of deep regret : since we may 
form some judgment, from the present work, how admirably he would 
treat a subject, apparently so well suited to hb genius. 

I cannot conclude this part of my undertaking in words better suited 
to express what I have endeavoured to accompheh, than those of Dr. 
Pearce : " Habes, tandem, lector, ea omnia, quae ad explicandum atque 
" illustrandum hoc Longini opus necessaria putavi. Saepius hunc Com- 
" mentarium volvas, non lectione soliim, sed imitatione dignissimum : 
" non ut inteUigas solilun quomod6 optimi Auctores scripserint, sed ut 
" discas quomodo ipse optimus Auctor fieri possis. Deinde calamum 
" poscas, iis, quae apud Virgil. JEn. ix. 186, dicit Nisus, verbis jure 
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aliquid jamdudum invadere magnum 



" Mens agitat mihi, nee placidd contenta quiete est." 
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SBCTION I. 

The Sublime-^This, says JohnBon, is a Gallicism, but now naturalized. 
The word sublime, derived from the Latin subUnus, literally means high 
in place, raised aloft. There seems to be a natural tendency in our 
minds to connect ideas of greatness and excellence with elevation above 
us. All that we can conceive of God, of Heaven his abode, and of the 
blessed, is associated with ideas of height and exaltation : and so much 
is this the case, that it re<jiiire8 an effort of the reason almost painful, to 
correct these impressions. And this association appears always and 
universally to have existed, both among the most civilized and the 
rudest people. If not originally implanted in our nature, it should seem, 
then, to have taken its rise from the contemplation of those glorious 
luminaries which shine above us, and the other mysteries of the firma- 
ment, which must always have attracted so large a portion of man's 
regard, because they must always have excited his utmost wonder and 
admiration. 

Hence it seems to have come to pass that whatever tends to impress 
the mind with feelings consonant to those which it experiences in the 
contemplation of heavenly objects, has gained the appellation of Sublime : 
and the term has thus been applied to all that which, while it exceeds 
our comprehension, or wins our admiration, " elates the soul in the con- 
" templation with a noble pride and fills it with a lofty transport." 
Hence too the same term is used to express excellence of every kind ; 
because the contemplation of this, usually elates our minds in the same 
way, and impresses them with similar feelings. 

The Sublime in writing, is that which expresses those feelings, and 
communicates them to the minds of others through the medium of 

2p 2 
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language. And when Addision says that '* the Sublime rises from the 
" nobleness of thoughts, the magnificence of the words, or the har- 
" monious and lively turn of phrase :** and that " the perfect Sublime 
" arises from all three together ;" — his idea of it seems to coincide with, 
if it be not taken from, that of Longinus. 

P. 66. Yet after all — ^This is generous and manly ; and gives us, at 
the very commencement of the work, a favourable opinion of the 
character and sentiments of the writer. 

P. 66. a certain elevation and excellence of language — ^Dr. Gregory, 
in his E^ay on Taste, note p. 27, remarks that Longinus describes 
the Sublime as " any great excellence of composition :" and that *' in 
" this latitude he explains it, treating of the nervous, the vehement, and 
'* even the beautiful and elegant." Indeed, it may be remarked that 
whatever tends to elevate the mind, must contain in itself some degree 
of Subhmity. On this subject, see Disqiiisition ii. on the remarks of 
Dr. Blair. 

P. 67. seasonably introduced — ^There was a flash of the moral Sub- 
lime, — although partaking perhaps rather largely of the French 
character, — in the words addressed by the Abb6 Edgworth his Con- 
fessor, to Louis XVL when his head was on the block, an instant before 
the fall of the axe : ** Son of Saint Louis ! ascend to heaven !" 

SECTION II. 

P. 67. Sublimity or Pathos — In the notes on the Text, I have assigned 
my reasons for rejecting the common reading Bathos, That error, how- 
ever, has furnished a humourous treat to the English reader ; since it 
gave rise to the Treatise of the " learned Scriblerus." 

P. 67. as an art — ^We hear it sometimes asserted, even in the 
present day, that there are no fixed principles on which we can decide 
respecting style, whether it be good or bad : for that the art of fine 
writing depends on a certain delicacy of taste, which, as it is innate, no 
rules can teach. Longinus, however, with greater justice maintains 
that there are unerring principles of excellence in composition, the 
foundations of which are based on nature, and not difficult to be dis- 
covered. In fact, most of the beauties of style, and certainly its 
sublimity, depend less upon the words of a writer, than upon the 
character of his mind, and his habits of thinking : and a full conviction 
of this truth may be found pervading the whole of the present Treatise. 

P. 67. a gift of Nature — ^True Sublimity flows with a free current 
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from the well of nature ; and rarely will its source be found by the man 
who aeelta it by the expcdienta of art. All labour in such a search is 
worse than ineffectual : it may discover that which is perishable and 
transitory, but never that wliicb is worthy to be transmitted to posterity. 
Yet, although the elements of Sublime genius must be native and 
self-derived, the Critic has rightly determined that for their perfect 
developement they must be indebted to method and culture. " A fine 
" taste" Bays Doctor Gregory, " is neither wholly the gift of nature nor 
" wboUy the effect of art, It derives its origin from certain powers 
" natural to the mind : but these powers cannot attain tlieir full per- 
" fection, unless they be assisted by proper culture." The observation 
will apply to the Subhme, which is one of the forms in which a fine 
taste discovers itself. The diamond possesses an intrinsic value even in 
the mine : it is there that nature gives it those qualities which, when it 
is polished and set. cause it to win universal admiration. The seeds of 
Sublimity are sown in many a mind, in which nevertheless they would 
lie dormant and inactive, if denied the fostering care of education, 

P. 68. of genuine suhlimity — The translators and eoraraentators are 
all very paraphrastic and unsettled as to the rendering of this passage. 
Some have contended for understanding it in the wide acceptation of 
our Enghah term " genius." But " Genius," says Doctor Johnson, 
" is the power of the mind that collects, combines, ampliliee, and ani- 
■' mates ; the energy, without which judgment is cold, and knowledge 
'■ is inert." I have given my reasons, in the notes on the text, for 
limiting it to " genuine sublimity." 

P. 68. in every mind — How admirably has Akenside enlarged upon 
this idea of his favourite Longinus ! 

■■ , . . , . But though Heaven 

" In every breast has sown these early seeds 
" Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 
" Without fair culture's kind parental aid, 
" Without enlivening suns, and genial showers, 
" And shelter from the blast, — in vain we hope 
" The tender plant should rear its blooming head, 
" Or yield the harvest promised in its spring. 
" Nor yet will every soil with equal stores 
*■ Repay the tiller's labour ; or attend 
'■ His will obsequious, whether to produce 
" The olive or the laurel. Different minds 
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" Incline to different objects : one pursues 

" The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild : 

" Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 

" And gentlest beauty. Hence, when lightnings fire 

" The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the ground, — 

" When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 

" And ocean, groaning from his lowest bed* 

" Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky, — 

" Amid the mighty uproar, while below 

" The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 

" From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 

'* The elemental war. But Waller longs, 

" All on the margin of some flowery stream, 

" To spread his careless limbs amid the cool 

** Of plantain shades ; and, to the listening deer, 

" The tale of slighted vows and love's disdain, 

" Resounds soft warbling all the live-long day. 

" Consenting Zephyr sighs : the weeping riU 

*' Joins in his plaint melodious : mute the groves ; 

" And hill and dale, with all their echoes, mourn. 

" Such and so various are the tastes of men !" 

Pleasures of the Im. iii. 535. 
P. 68. the curb. 

'* "Hs more to guide, than spur the Muse's steed, 

" Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed : 

" The winged courser, like a generous horse, 

" Shews most true mettle, when you check his course. 

Pope's Essay on Crit, 84. 
P. 68. unless we examine them by the rules of art — " Like the 
" spots on the sun," says Dr. Gregory, " which cannot be discovered 
" by the naked eye, the faults of an eminent genius, — vitiis imitabile, — 
" require something more to enable us to discover them to be faults, 
" than the elements of taste which nature has implanted in us. Till 
" these are invigorated by culture, those will disappear in the general 
•* splendour. The genius of Shakspeare may betray an unformed taste 
" into an approbation of his barbarisms, which are often mingled with 
" his beauties. .The usage of an admired genius will procure approba- 
** tion even to faults from one whose taste is languid. He is unable 
'* readily to detect them ; and their being committed by so great a 
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" maater, and intennixed with many beaatie8« will keep him from sus- 
" pecting that they can be wrong." 

A skilful artist is able to discover excellences in a picture which 
escape the observation of a person unacquainted with the arts ; although 
the same person may be as powerfully affected, or even more so, by the 
picture itself, as a whole, without knowing to what particular qualities in 
it he owes his emotions. 

SECTION III. 

P. 69. Tragedy run mad — Of the qualities of style injurious to the 
Sublime, we shall, unfortunately, find no lack in English literature. 
Pomposity of diction among some of our best writers, would fain be 
taken for majesty and grandeur : and, as Cowley says. 

Such lines as almost crack the stage. 
When Bajazet begins to rage, 
claim to pass current for genuine Sublimity. Shakspeare has well 
described this mock Sublime as 

A tale, told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 
The tragedy of the Rival Queens, Zanga, and many others of that 
period, are so full- of bombast, as to make us wonder at the taste of an 
age which could tolerate them on the stage. Lee is the very Coryphaeus 
of the declamatory school. 

Away ! begone ! and give a whirlwind room. 

Or I will blow you up like dust ! Avaunt ! 

Madness but meanly represents my toil. 

Roxana — and Statira — they are names 

That must for ever jar :^-etemal discord. 

Fury, revenge, disdain, and indignation. 

Tear my swoln breast. — ^Make way for fire and tempest ! 

My brain is burst ! debate and reason quench'd, — 

The storm is up, — and my hot, bleeding heart 

Splits with the rack ; — while passions, like the wind. 

Rise up to heaven, and/m/ out all the stars. 

This is paratragic with a witness ! but it is not subUme. It is the bow- 
string over-strained so far as to produce relaxation. It is the lyre, with 
its highest notes stricken so violently^ as to put all its chords out 
of tune. 
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We have another instance of the same fault in the Troiiua and Cressida 
of Shakspeare : 

Thou trumpet, there's my purse ! 
Now crack thy lungs, and split thy brazen pipe ; — 
Blow, villain ! 'till thy sphered bias cheek 
OutsweU the cholic of puft Aquilon. 
Come, stretch thy chest, and let thine eyes spout blood I 
and another in 7^ taming of the Shrew : 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have I not heard the sea, puff'd up with winds. 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field. 
And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies ? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets dang ? 
All this, again, is noisy enough, if mere empty noise constituted the 
Sublime : but it excites no sympathy, it rouses no emotion. Either it 

passes by us as the idle wind 

Which we regard not ; — 
or else we laugh outright at its absurdity. 

P. 69. animated tombs — Cowley abounds with conceits of this kind : 
we may instance the following in his ode to Dr. Scarborough : 
And thy well traveU'd knowledge too does give 
No less account of th' Empire Sensitive, 
Chiefly of man, whose body is 
The active Soul's Metropolis. 
P. 70. puerility — some far-fetched conceit wrought up till it settles 
into frigidity — ^Waller, Donne, Cowley, Young in his Night Thoughts, 
Hervey in his Meditations, very different writers indeed, and none of 
them destitute of considerable merit in their respective walks, are all 
lamentably prone to this fault. We have a pretty fair illustration of it 
in Cowley's Ode to Destiny, where he compares mankind to chess-men. 
The original thought was probably the adage " Ita est vita hominum 
" quasi cum ludas tessaris :" the life of man is like a game of chess. 
Now. see how he works this up into frigidity : 

Here, a proud Pawn I admire 
That, still advancing higher. 
At top of all became 
Another thing and name. 
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Here, I'm araaz'd at th' ax^tions of a Knight, 
That does bold wonders ia the fight. 
Here, I the loaing party blame 
For those false mnvea that break the game, 
Hiat to their grave, the bag, the conquer'd piccee bring. 
And, above oil, th' ill conduct of the mated Kmg. 
In this lost distich there \e, I suppose, s. covert alluaion to poor King 
Charles : but the whole Ode, as he calls it, b a supremely absm-d 
inatance of a for-fetched coDceit wrought up into frigidity. Indeed 
Cowley is the very pereonificatioo of frigidity. He is for ever on the 
hunt for some novel conceit, and whenever he catches one, he labours 
away at it, till he iofaUibly spoils it altogether. The original idea may 
not have been amiss, but before he suffers it to escape from his hands, it 
is rare to be overlaid with similes, and rendered tawdry, unnatural and 
puerile. He never knows when to have done, — mamna de tabula, — and 
hence he goes on. heaping crotchet upon crotchet, piling Felion upon 
Ossa, till he is fairly lost in the clouds. Nor is the mighty Milton 
wholly exempt from thia vice of his age : witness the following passage 
in his Battle of the Angeli : 

So hills amid the air encounler'd hiUs 
Hurl'd to and fro with janilation dire, 
That underijTiMnd they fought in dismal shade. 
P, 71. a parenthyrgia — I doubt whether insensibility on the part of 
a writer or speaker, be a necessary part of the porenthyrsus. He may, 
in reality, feel very acutely ; but if his grief be excited by an absurd or 
an insufficient cause, — one which oitght to raise no euch passion, — we 
feel no sympathy, we only laugh. But, in general, this fault is com- 
mitted by those, who endeavour to produce in us emotions which they 
do not themselves feel. They remind us of Trope, the poet, ia Hayley's 
Two Coanoisseurs .- 

Sir, Trope is a rhymer devoid of invention. 
Who talks in a high strutting style of the stars. 
And the eagle of Jove, and the chariot of Mars ; 
And pompously tells, m elaborate lines, 
That now the moon glistens, — and now the sun shines. 
The passages already quoted as instances of bombast, from Lee and 
Shakspeare, may be regarded as examples also of the parenthyrsus, ina."- 
much as they contain the affectation of passion, not felt by the speaker. 
and consequently not sympathized in by the hearer. 
3 O 
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There is an instance of the parenthyrsus in Thompson's address to 
the angler, to spare the young fry : 

If yet too young, and easily deceived, 
A worthless prey scarce bend your pliant reed. 
Him, piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoy'd the vital light of heaven. 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 

The speckled captive throw. 

This is an example of the pathetic quite beyond the occasion : — ^pathos is 
intended, but nothing is produced but affectation and frigidity. We 
read it without emotion : we feel no pity, for the writer felt none. There 
is no sorrow here in which we can sympathize. 

It is, perhaps, an afiectation of feeling in which we cannot participate, 
and an attribution of passions to objects which seem not suited to their 
indulgence, that has moved so much ridicule against the gentle Muse of 
Darwin ; and has, it must be confessed, made a poem, very beautiful in 
many respects, one almost continuous instance of the parenthyrsus. 
Descend, ye hovering Sylphs ! atrial quires. 
And sweep, with little hands, your silver lyres ; 
With fairy footsteps print your grassy rings,. 
Ye Gnomes ! accordant to the tinkling strings ; 
While, in soft notes, I tune to oaten reed 
Chy hopes, and amorous sorrows of the mead. — 
From giant oaks, that wave their branches dark. 
To the dwarf moss that clings upon their bark. 
What beaux and beauties*crowd the gaudy groves, 
And woo and win their vegetable loves. 
How snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed harebells blend 
7%«r tender tears, as o'er the stream they bend : 
The love-sick violet, and the primrose pale. 
Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale | 
With secret sighs the virgin lily droops. 
The jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups ; 
How the young rose, in beauty's damask pride. 
Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride : 
With honey'd lips enamour'd woodbines meet. 
Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet. — &c. 

Bot, Garden, Canto i. 
The parenthyrsus seems to have included in its original idea not 
merely afiectation and extravagance of style and langoage, but also, and 
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perhaps principally, absurdity and violence of gesticulation. These 
usually accompanied each other in a country where speakers were in the 
habit of employing much more action than ia compatible with our sober 
tiotions and general behaviour. With mere action, however, we have 
here do concern : and therefore I shall only remark that such actors, or 
even such readers, as delight in " tearing a passion to raga, to very 
" tatters," have a writer too much at their mercy : since, by the very 
violence and wildness of their rant, it is quite possible for them to 
convert into a parenthyrsua, the greatest chastity of conception and 
elegance of expression. 

SECTION tv. 

P. 71. frigidity — A foudneaB for novdty and quaintness of thought 
or expression, the hunting down of a simile or of a metaphor, the 
offectatioD of obsolete diction or phraseology, an effort at playing upon 
words, too copious a nse of epithets, an injudicious selection of concomi- 
tant circomstancea in a description, — these are the most common sources 
of frigidity in style. Almost all our writers of the age of Elizabeth. 
which has, by some, been deemed the Augustan sera of English literature. 
offend more or leas in one or other of these particolara : and their faults 
continued to be cherished as excellences in the generations which suc- 
ceeded. The divines of those days were especially addicted to these 
fitulta ; and some of their compositions which we now peruse for our 
amosemeDt, as abounding with puns, and the most extravagant conceits, 
we are hardly able to consider as intended so much to promote the 
edification, as to excite the risibihty of their readers or hearers. Thus 
one of them, inveighing against the vices of his time, exclaims "Some 
" now find Paradise in a pair of dice : and what is matrimony ? Why 
■' a matter of money. Alas, my friends, was it thus in the days of 
" Noah ? Ah no !" Bishop Latimer, also, in reprobating the fashion- 
able apparel of the age, remarks : " Paul saith that a woman ought to 
" have a power ou her head. What is this to have a power on her 

" head ? It is to have a sign and token of power, which is by 

" covering of her head, . . . But this power tbat some of them have, is 
" disguised gear and strange fashions. They must wear French hoods. 
" and I cannot tell you what to call it. 1 would that women would call 
" the covering of their heads by the terms of the Scriptures. As when 
■' she would have her cap. I would she should say. Give me my power. 
" I would, when they put on their cap, they would have this meditation : 
" I am now putting on my power upon my head. If they had this 
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" thought in their minds, they would not make so mnch pranking up of 
" themselves as they do now a-days. But now here is a vengeance 
" devil : we must have one power from Turkey of velvet, and gay it 
" must be — far fet, dear bought ; and when it cometh it is a false sign. 
" I had rather have a true English sign, than a false sign from Turkey. 
" It is a false sign when it covereth not their heads as it should do : for 
" if they would keep it under the power as they ought to do, there 
" should not any such thussockes nor tufts be seen as there be, nor such 
" laying out of the hair, nor braiding to have it open." And thus 
having started this odd conceit, he chases it through manifold windings, 
till he fedrly hunts it down. 

P. 72. Dion and Heraclide» — Cowley, the poet of frigid conceits, in 
which his writinga abound wque ad nauseam, reminds us of this, where, 
speaking of the bloodshed in the civil wart of his time, he says. 
How long, alas! has our mad nation been 
Of epidemic war the tragic scene. 
When slaughter all the while 
Seem'd like its sea, embracing round the isle 
With tempests and red waves, noise and afiright! 
Albion no more, nor to be named from tohite ! 

Ode to Dr. Scarborough. 
P. 73. what a conceit — ^This too is very much in Cowley's taste, and 
brings to mind a conceit in his verees " On his Mistress weeping :" 
" As stars reflect on waters, so I spy 
In every drop, methinks, her eye : 
The baby which lives there, and always plays 
In that illustrious sphere. 
Like a Narcissus does appear, 
Whibt in his flood the lovely boy did gaze/' 
P. 73. dog-eyed — ^This expression finds no equivalent in the version 
by Pope, and I have therefore been obhged here, as well as in many 
other places, to give a different and closer translation, although, it may 
be, not so poetical. He renders it, 

" Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer !*' 

Iliad, A, 225. Pope, i. 298. 

I would take occasion here to observe that, in such passages as 

Longinus has quoted [from Homer, I have, wherever I have found it 

practicable, gladly availed m3rself of Pope's translation, as that which is 

best known to English readers. In many instances, however, he has 
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dq)arted to far &om lus origi&Bl, as to render hie version, withont ei 
liberties being taken with it, unsuitable for the illustration of 
Author's precepts. These liberties will not, I trust, even by the v 
axlmirers of the Bard of Twiclccnham, be deemed, for the reason I have 
stated, altogether unpardonable. 



P. 74. Defeett and excellencies^ — " Beauties and blemishee," says 
Dr. Gregory, " often so far resemble each other in their general appear- 
ance, that an imperfect taste may readily confound them ; approving 
where it should condemn, or blaming what merits praise. It is only a 
wcll>cultivated taste, implying vigorous judgment sharpened by 
exercise, that can, in every case, pull off the mask, and certainly 
distinguish them." Excellence, indeed, of every kind has usually its 
place between two extremes, to one or other of which it nearly approxi- 
mates, and bears a very close resemblance. The right and the wrong, 
liko the prismatic colom^, run, the one into the other, in such n way as 
renders it next to impossible for the most accurate observer to point out 
precisely where the one ends and the other begins. Conceit and 
affectation, meretricious ornament and meteoric splendour, occasionally 
border so closely upon their JuDdrcd beauties, that, with readers of 
unpractised judgment, they not only escape without reprehension, but 
even gain a preference before real excellencies- The grotesque meta- 
phors of those whom Johnson well designates as the school of meta- 
physical poets, (he rugged vigour of not a few passages in Milton and 
Shakspeare, the rant and extravagance si) frequently found in the 
Dramatists of the early part of the \axt century, the glitter and forced 
antitheses of the Night Thoughts, the trammelled cadences in the 
poetical prose of Ossian, the cloying sweetness of Shenstone and the 
other minor contemporary poets, approach to the very confines of excel- 
lence BO nearly as not unfirequently to be allowed a place within them. 
Nor are these observations to be restricted to poetical composition, or to 
fine writing in general ; since they are equally applicable to the arts. 
In architecture, the attempt at greatness frequently leads to heaviness -. 
while littleness is as frequently the effect of want of unity. In sculpture 
what is meant to be grand and simple, proves, too often, to be merely 
clumsy ; while minute accuracy is as often found to end in affectation 
both of conception and of execution. In punting again, what is mis- 
called finish, is frippery and hardness of manner ; effect is a daub, and 
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colouring from nature, most unnatural. In short, of the poet, the 
historian, and the artist, while sublimity runs into monstrosity and 
unnatural exaggeration, we may too often affirm 

dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captat. 

SECTION VI. 

P. 74. a critical judgment — ^There can be no doubt concerning the 
justice of this remark. A very rare union of learning, taste, and 
judgment is absolutely necessary to give us a correct perception of the 
higher excellencies of writing : and then, for bringing them to maturity, 
there must be superadded an exquisite sensibility of genius. But so 
seldom is this union found of natural capacity, with acquired talent, that 
we can hardly wonder at the fewness of those works which advance, in 
this respect, within many degrees of perfection. And even should all 
these requisites be found combined in some happily constituted mind, 
there would still be wanted, for enabling that mind to avail itself of its 
treasures to the utmost, the practised hand, and the well-poised intellect. 
Here then we perceive the value of such precepts, as may be afforded by 
the philosophical critic : for these supply, in their degree, that very 
guidance which the mind requires, by furnishing it with the fruits of the 
experience and intelligence of preceding writers. And under this 
training it is, that what contains in itself the germ of true excellence is 
preserved from running, on the one hand, into wild and extravagant . 
exuberance : and from shrinking, on the other, into tameness and 
sterility. 

SECTION VII. 

P. 75. The true Sublime — ^This is no more than a description of the 
Sublime : and it has been correctly stated by Boileau and others, that 
Longinus no where gives us a definition of it. The cause of this omis- 
sion may probably be found in the circumstance that his work was 
intended to supply the defects of one written by Csecilius ; who had 
filled a whole book in defining and shewing in what Sublimity consists. 
It is, however, an omission, which the man of taste will not deeply 
regret : for a hundred of the most logical definitions would fail to give 
that pleasure to the mind which is afforded by the present description. 

Nevertheless, I am by no means certain that Longinus, without any 
reference to what had been done by others, did not evince his usual 
judgment and taste in confining himself to a mere description of that 
quality in style, which it would have required the acumen of the Stagy- 
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rite himself properly to define. We need no greater proof of this than 
may be found in the signal failure of such as have made the attempt. 
Indeed, as 1 have elsewhere remarked, there seems to be in this quality 
something too enbtile to admit of being confined in the trammelB of a 



Boileau tells lu that " The Snblime is a certain force in style proper 
" to elevate and transport the soul : that it proceeds cither from gran- 
" deur of thought and nobleness of sentiment ; or from magnificence of 
" words 1 or from an harmonious, lively, and animated turn of expres- 
'■ sion ; or from any one of these separately : while the perfect Sublime 
" arises from them all combined." Dr. Blair says, " The true sense of 
" Sublime writing, undoubtedly, ia such a description of objects, or exhi- 
" hition of sentiments, which arc in themselves of a Sublime nature, as 
" shall give us strong impressions of them." — There may, for ought I 
know, be a hundred other similar attempts ; the number of which I 
shall certainly not augment. But what do we find in any, or in all of 
them, to gratify either our judgment or our taste, like the description 
before us ? Or. which of them should we be willing to accept, in 
exchange for that description, which contains, in itself, so noble an 
example of the very thing which it describes ? 

P. 75, Elevates Ike ioul — This elevation of soul is never so fully 
experienced. I believe, as in reading those descriptions of the divine 
Majesty in which the inspired writings abound. To instance the first 
that occurs to me, in the Prayer-book version of the hundred and forty 
fourth Paalm : 

Lord ! what is man, that thou hast such respect unto him } 

Or the son of man. that thou so regarfest him i 

Man is like a thing of nought ; 

His time passeth away like a shadow ! — ■ — 

Bow thy Heavens, O Lord ! and come down : 

.Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke. 

Cast forth thy lightnings, and tear them ; 

Shoot out thine arrows, and consume them ! 

Send down thine hand from above : 

Deliver me. and take me out of the great waters 1 
What an idea do these words convey of the power and majesty of God ! 
and how greatly is this idea aggrandized by its contrast with the Uttle- 
ness and helplessness of man ! and what a longing desire does it produce 
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in OS of knowing more and more, and of making closer and closer 
approaches towards the perfections of this Almighty Being ! 

P. 75. But that .... iff really great — Such is that absorbing passage 
in the Epistles of St. Paul to his beloved Timothy. " I am now reidy 
" to be offered^ and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
" fought a good fight, I have finished my course ; I have kept the £uth. 
** Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
" the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me at that day : and not to 
" me only, but unto all them also that love his appearing." What food 
for meditation have we here, not for them only that hue Me appearing, 
but for every diild of man in whose ears the tidings of the Go^iel 
have ever sounded ! 

Rapin tdls us, concerning Flechier : " On voyoit ses auditeors se 
" lever de leurs chaises, le visage pftle, les yeux baias^, et sortir tout 
" toauB et pensifs de Teglise, sans dire un seul mot." A touching 
picture of the effects of sublime and successful doquence ! 

SSCTION VIII. 

P. 76. There are five — ^The five sources of sublimity in style may 
be thus exhibited : 

The ground- work, a certain power of elocution : 
I. Boldness of thought : 1 Gifts of 

II. Vehement and enthumastic passion : J Nature. 

III. A suitable employment of figures, < ^ ^ I « 

r J "5 ' ^ Tropes : I Result of 

IV. Majesty of expression : [ Art. 
V. Dignified and elevated composition. ^ 

P. 76. of two kinds — Figures of sentiment, or metaphors; and 
figures of language, or tropes. These latter consist in the employing of 
" a word to signify something difierent from its original and primitive 
*' meaning, so that if you alter the word you destroy the figure. Thus, 
" if we say To the upright there arieeth light in darkness, the trope consists 
" in light and darkness not being meant in a literal sense, but substi- 
" tuted for comfort and adversity, on account of some resemblance or 
" analogy which they are supposed to bear to those conditions of life. 

" The former, metaphors, suppose words to be used in their proper 
" and literal meaning, and the figure to consist in the turn of the 
*' thought. In this class are included personifications and apostrophes ; 
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** where, though you vary the words employed, or translate them from 
" one language to another, you will still retain the figure." Dr. Blair. 

P. 77. mistaken — Instances of sublimity without passion abound in 
Milton, Thomson, and many other writers, as well of prose as of poetry. 
An example or two may therefore suffice. The battle of the Angels 
against the host of Satan, in Milton's sixth book, may be quoted for its 
resemblance to the passage given by Longinus from Homer : 
Light as the lightning glimpse they ran, they flew ; 
From their foundations loosening to and fro. 
They pluck'd the seated hills with all their load, — 
Rocks, waters, woods, — and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. L. 642. 

For a passage, also, of great sublimity without passion, we may instance 
Thomson's fine description of a Summer Morning : 

But yonder comes the powerful King of day. 

Rejoicing in the East ! The lessening cloud. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 

Illimi'd with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo ! now, apparent all 

Aslant the dew-bright earth, and colour'd air. 

He looks, in boundless majesty, abroad ; 

And sheds the shining day, that, bumish'd, plays 

On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering streams, 

High-gleaming from afar. Prime cheerer. Light ! 

Of all material beings first and best ! 

Efflux divine ! Nature's resplendent robe ! 

Without whose vesting beauty, all were wrapp'd 

In unessential gloom. And thou, O Sun ! 

Soul of surrounding worlds ! in whom, best seen. 

Shines out thy Maker, — may I sing of thee ? 
The Scriptures also have an infinite variety of passages of the same kind, 
which it is unnecessary to point out. But there is an incident mentioned 
by Labaume, in his account of Napoleon's disastrous Russian campaign, 
which, though unconnected with passion appears to me of a character 
very striking and subhme. The French army, in their advance, had 
reduced a town to a heap of smoking ruins, so that it was forsaken by 
every living thing. On their retreat shortly after, they were glad to 
seek, in the night, a refrige frx>m the frost and snow, amid this very 
scene of destruction: when, — at the midnight hour, while aU was hushed 

2 R 
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and still, — the clock, in the tower of the principal church, having 
escaped the general wreck, began to peal forth its tones, which fell like a 
funeral knell upon their ears, in the gloom and desolation that sur- 
rounded them. 

P. 78. decidedly mistaken — ^The Holy Scriptures abound with subhme 
passages so simple in their structure and in their conception, as to 
derive all their sublimity from mere pathos. Such is the fine apostrophe 
of the Saviour to the City of Jerusalem, in the twenty-third chapter of 
St. Matthew's Gospel. " O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! thou that killest 
*' the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee ! How often 
** would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth 
•* her chickens under her wings, — and ye would not !" I shall content 
myself with merely referring my reader to another fine passage of a hke 
kind, in the twentieth chapter of the Acts, where Saint Paul bids adieu 
to the Ephesian elders at Miletus. In these, and similar passages, 
however homely may be the language, and however common the meta- 
phors and allusions, these are forgotten in the surpassing eflfect wrought 
upon our hearts by the Sublimity of their pathos. 

SECTION IX. 

P. 78. impregnate them with noble daring — Gray seems to have had 
this passage in his mind, when he wrote 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire. 

P. 78. The silence of Ajax — ^There is an instance of this effect of 
silence conveying something beyond the power of language, in Shaks- 
peare : — 

Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st of Heaven's bliss,' 
Lift up thy hand, — make signal of thy hope ! — 
He dies, and makes no sign ! — 
But the most astonishing and unparalleled instance of the same effect, is 
that in the Book of the Revelation, ch. viii. Immediately after all the 
fearful and appalling sights and sounds which successively followed the 
opening of the first six seals, we read, " and when the angel had opened 
" the seventh seal" — what ? — ^The occurrences upon the opening of the 
former six, had wound up the mind to expect, upon the opening of the 
seventh, some sight or sound pre-eminently grand and harrowing : — 
but what follows } " There was silence in heaven, as for half an hour." 
Silence ! — and in heaven / Who does not exclaim of this silence, that, 
like the preternatural darkness in Egypt, it is a silence that may he felt ? 
Yes ! it may be, — ^it must he felt, — it can never be described ! 
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P. 78. trifling and servile pursuits — ^There can be no doubt of the 
truth of this remark. Who would think of looking for dignity and 
grandeur of sentiment in men, whose occupations are of a degrading or 
brutalizing tendency ? Marivaux, speaking of " Thumeur grossiere 
** qu'on contracte dans les viles occupations," justly remarks, '* il semble 
" que Tesprit se laisse abattre par la misere, ct qu'il ne soit capable 
** d'aucun sentiment elev6.*' And even such pm^uits, as are merely 
trifling in their nature, as they are seldom followed, except for mere 
relaxation, by minds capable of nobler emplo5rment, may probably have 
a tendency to degrade the intellectual powers. Unquestionably when * 
such matters engross the faculties of the mind, and occupy that space in 
it. which is claimed by more important objects, they cannot but sink and 
debase its energies, and render it imfit for grand and subhme con- 
ceptions. 

P. 79. Discord — Our English Epic poet had, probably, this Homeric 
description of Discord in his mind, when he wrote, 

On the other side, Satan, alarm'd, 

Collecting all his might, dilated stood. 
Like Teneriflfe or Atlas, imremov'd : 
His stature reached the sky, — and on his crest 
Sat Horror plum'd : nor wanted in his grasp 
What seem'd both spear and shield. P. L. iv. 985. 

P. 79. where he has rendered his image not grand, but loathsome — 
Our old " metaphysical" poets, as Johnson calls them, are often guilty 
of this indelicacy. Thus Donne : 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a still. 

Such are the sweet drops of my mistress' breast ; 
And on her neck her skin such lustre sets. 
They seem no sweat-drops, but pearl coronets. 
Shakspeare has also given us some images, which he perhaps thought 
very striking, but which, in reality, are frightfully repulsive: 

O amiable, lovely Death ! 

Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness ! 
Arise forth from thy couch of lasting night. 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity. 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones. 
And put my eye-balls in thy vanity brows. 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms. 
And stop this gap of breath with folsome dust 

2r2 
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And be a carrion monster like thyself. 
Come ! grin on me, — ^and I will think thou smilest. 
And buss thee, as thy wife ! — ^Misery's love, 
O come to me ! 
In fact, not only the most chaste writers among the ancients, but our 
own authors also of the age of Donne and Shakspeare, seem to have had 
no perception of that moral sense called delicacy. Hence in our transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, there are a few words and metaphors, such 
as " bowels of mercy," &c. which might not, perhaps, have been 
indehcate at that time, nor is their indeUcacy at all chargeable upon the 
original ; but which are, unfortunately, seized on with eagerness, even 
in a more refined age, by certain Christians, who are more to be com- 
mended for their zeal, than for the accuracy of their taste. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that writers, from whom a more 
refined judgment might not unreasonsibly have been expected, have 
sometimes offended in this particular. Burke, especially towards the 
end of his career, has many sins of this kind to answer for in his 
writings. " The anodyne draught of obUvion," says he, *' thus drugged, 
*' is well calculated to preserve a galling wakefulness, and to feed the 
" Uving ulcer of a corroding memory." And again stiU worse : " They 
'* are not repelled, through a fastidious delicacy at the stench of their 
'' arrogance and presumption, from a medicinal attention to their mental 
*' blotches, and running sores." Ref, on the French Revolution, Surely 
the mantle of the Dean of Saint Patrick's must have fiedlen upon the 
philosopher of Wycombe ! 

P. 79. confines of the universe — ^The " surpassing grandeur" of 
Homer's thought bears, however, no comparison with the following lines 
of Milton ; 

Him the almighty Power 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains, and penal fire. 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms ; 
As far removed from Gkxi, and Ught of heaven. 
As from the centre thrice, to the utmost pole. P. L. i. 45. 
P. SO. Pluto's drear abodes — ^The description of the infernal regions, 
as given from the imagination of our Epic bard, is, however, still finer : 
At once, as feur as angeb ken, he view'd 
The dismal situation, waste and wild ; — 
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A duDgeon horrible, on all sides round. 
As one great furnace, flamed : yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness vitible. 
Served only to discover sights of woe. 
Regions of sorrow, doleful BhadeB, where peace 
And rest can never dwell, hope never come, 
That comes to all. hut torture without end! P. L. i. 61, 
P. 81 . TAtM loo, the Legislator of the Jews— The Holy Scriptures 
afford the noblest descriptions of the Deity ; far beyond any thing ever 
conceived by the mind of uninspired man. The inatance here quoted 
derivea its astonishing subhmity from the awful impression it gives us of 
Almighty power. " It is from its stating nothing more than the ante- 
cedent and the consequent," remarks my eicellent friend Mr. Gunn, 
that the majestic simplicity of the description is derived. God speaks, 
and it ia done. We imagine nothing intermediate. In our highest 
contemplation of bia power, we believe that when he only willed 
creation, a world arose. The will is the only necessary previous 
power : and that Being has almighty power, whose every will is 
immediately and invariably followed by the existence of its object. " 
This is in accordance, too, with that grand and striking exclamation of 
David: 

He spake the word, and they were made : 
He commanded, and they were created ! 
Milton has not improved this by ampUfication : 

Let there be light ! said God, and forthwith light 
Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, • 

Sprang from the deep ; and from her native East, 
To journey through the airy gloom began. 
Sphered in a radiant cloud ; for yet the Bun 

Was not P. L. vii. 243. 

See other instances of the power of God sublimely and worthily con- 
ceived, in Psalm xviil. Isaiah xliv. 24-7>8. Habakkuk iii. 3 et seqq. 
and many besides. 

P. 82. thefeatvrt of ilg old age — Dr. Beattie admirably remarks that 
Id old age, sensation, for the most part, becomes languid, the 
afiections decay, or are swallowed up in some one pRssion : the mind 
is less susceptible both of pain and of pleasure ; curiosity and ambitioD 
are eitingnished, either by gratification, or by disappointment : 
present things give httle surprise, and the future awaken no sanguine 
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" hope. But former perceptions remain in the mind, accompanied, (as 
** the remembrance of our early days never fails to be,) with ideas of 
" delight, mellowed, like colours in a picture, by length of time. Hence 
" we see old men forgetful of recent transactions, which they affectedly, 
" or, perhaps, seriously undervalue, because they do not bring with 
" them those pleasing emotions, wherewith their youthful adventures 
*' were attended. Hence, they delight to recapitulate the afiairs of 
" former times, bestowing unbounded praise on the events and persons 
** that were then the objects of their admiration. This is the character 
" of Nestor in Homer ; and this is part of that admired description of 
'* old age, which Aristotle and Horace have delineated, the one in his 
** Rhetoric, and the other in his Art of Poetr\'." 

This is the theory beautifiiUy stated, which we find very admirably 
illustrated in Longinus's remarks so true to nature, on the IHad and 
Odvssev of Homer. 

?• 83. Hence, tee may compare Homer, in the Odyssey, to the setting 
sun — How Dr. Johnson has applied, and even improved this admired 
simile, is sufficiently well known. Burke's description of the rise of 
Charles Townshend, on the decline of Pitt, approaches it very nearly. 
" Even then, — even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and while 
" the Western horizon was in a blaze with his descending glor)',— on 
' * the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another luminary, and, for 
** his hour, became lord of the ascendant." 

P. 83. that tenor of sustained sublimity — ^This is comparatively 
spoken : for that ** Homer sometimes nods,*' is a proverbial expression 
of ancient standing. But the same excuse may be made for him, which 
Johnson makes for Milton. " In every work, one part must be for the 
" sake of others : a palace must have passages ; a poem must have 
** transitions. It is no more to be required that wit should always be 
" blazing, than that the sun should always stand at noon. In a great 
" work there is a vicissitude of luminous and opaque parts ; as there is, 
" in the world, a succession of day and night, Milton, when he has 
" expatiated in the sky, may be allowed sometimes to revisit the earth : 
" for what other author ever soared so high, or sustained his flight so 
" long ?" 

SECTION X. 

P. 84. judicious selection — In this appears to consist the great art of 
description. Sublimity is usually much injured by a detail t6o minute. 
" Sublimity/' says Johnaon, " is produced by aggregation, and little- 
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" ness by dispersion. Great thoughts are always general, and consist 
** in positions not limited by exceptions, and in descriptions not descend- 
** ing to minuteness/' The fault of the modems, as Madame de Stael 
accurately remarks, is, that they say too much : they leave scarcely any 
thing to the imagination. Instead of selecting the most striking inci- 
dents, they arc ambitious of always sajring on every subject all that can 
he said. Perhaps we may find an instance of this in Blacket's otherwise 
fine description of the dying horse. 

Heaven ! what enormous strength does Death possess ! 

How muscular the giant's arm must be. 

To grasp the strong-boned horse, and, spite of all 

His furious efforts, fix him to the earth ! 

Yet, hold ! he rises. No — ^the struggle's vain : 

His strength avails him not. Beneath the gripe 

Of the remorseless monster, stretch'd at length 

He lies with neck extended, head hard press'd 

Upon the very turf where late he fed. 

His writhing fibres speak his inward pain ! 

His smoking nostrils speak his inward fire ! 

O how he glares ! — and hark ! methinks I hear 

His bubbling blood, which seems to burst the veins. 

Amazement ! horror ! What a desperate plunge ! 

See, where his iron'd hoof has dash'd a sod 

With the velocity of lightning. Ah ! — 

He rises, — triumphs ; — yes, the victory's his ! — 

No : — for the wrestler. Death, again has thrown him; 

And, oh ! with what a murdering dreadful fell ! 

Soft ; he is quiet. Yet whence came that groan ? 

Was 't from his chest, or from the throat of Death 

Elxulting in his conquest } 

If it was his, it surely was his last ! 

For see, — ^he scarcely stirs ! — ^soft ! — does he breathe ? 

Ah no ! He breathes no more ! 
We have here nothing offensive, as we should probably have had from 
the most fastidiously delicate of the ancient writers. It is, on the 
whole, a powerfrd description, nor is there much want of judgment in 
the selection of the incidents. The picture is fine, but over- wrought, 
through want of knowing when he had said enough. 

Few poets, perhaps, have shewn greater judgment in this respect. 
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than Shakspeare, in many of his descriptive passages ; where the efiect 
of well-selected incidents is a very considerable degree of snblimity. 
We may instance the fine description in Henry V. Act 4 : " From camp 
•• to camp" — &c. 

In Mlbs Baillie's De Montfort, Act 4, the soliloquy of that personage 
before he murders Rezenvelt, derives its awful grandeur from the 
same cause. 

De Montfort solus. 

How hollow groans the earth beneath my tread ! 

Is there an echo here ? Methinks it sounds 

As though some heavy footstep followed me. 

I will advance no further. — 

Decp-settied shadows rest across the path. 

And thickly-tangled boughs o'erhang the spot :— 

O that a tenfold gloom did cover it. 

That, 'midst the murky darkness, I might strike ! — 

As in the wild confusion of a dream. 

Things horrid, bloody, terrible, do pass 

As though they pass'd not, nor impressed the mind 

With the fix'd clearness of reality. 

What sound is that ? — It is the screech-owl's cry. 

Foul bird of night, what spirit guides thee hither ? 

Art thou instinctive drawn to deeds of horror ? 

I've heard of this. — 

How those fall'n leaves do rustic on the path 

With whispering noise, as though the earth around me 

Did utter secret things ! — 

The distant river, too, bears to mine ear 

A distant wailing. O mysterious night ! 

Thou art not silent, — ^many tongues hast thou ! — 

A distant gathering blast sounds through the wood. 

And dark clouds fleetiy hasten o'er the sky : — 

O that a storm would rise ! — a raging storm ! 

Amid the roar of warring elements 

I'd lift my hand — and strike ! — but this pale light ! — 

The calm distinctness of each stilly thing 

Is terrible ! 
The imagery here is fine, tiie sentiments are good and highly poetical, 
and the incidents, although perhaps they do not press on each other 
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with sufficient rapidity and impetuosity, are well selected, agitating and 
empassioned. The language, too, is formed on the correct model of 
EInglish blank verse, each line ending with a pause and a sonorous 
cadence, — not with ifs and huts, and ands, in the modem fashion. The 
imitation, however, of Macbeth, — I am unwilling to call it plagiarism, — 
is rather too obvious : for the commencement, and the close immediately 
suggest 

Thou sure and firm-set earth 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout 

and Come thick night 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes 

P. 85. Blest as tK immortal JGods is he — I have adopted the transla- 
tion of Sappho's Ode by Philips, not merely because I regard it as the 
best, but because the Spectator (No. 229) has made it the best known 
to English readers. It must be acknowledged to be very good, in spite 
of some defects, and notwithstanding its obvious obligations to Boileau. 
I am by no means sure that the asyndeton in the last two stanzas is not 
the best substitute which an English translator could have found for the 
inimitable repetition of the Greek particle. No one, however, must hope 
to come near the truth and energy of the original. Among the many 
attempts that have been made, the following is not the least meritorious. 

A rival for the Gods is he. 
The youth who, face to face with thee 
Sits, and looks, and lists to hear 

Thy sweet voice sounding near. 
Thou smilest, — at once my bosom quails. 
The shrinking heart within me fails ; 
Soon as I gaze, with instant thrill 
My stricken lips are still : 
Then cleaves my tongue — and subtle flame 
Shoots sudden through my tingling frame. 
And my dim eyes are fix'd, and sound 

Of noises hums around. 
And cold dank sweat upon me breaks. 
And every limb convulsive quakes. 
And, grassy-pale, and breathless aD, 

ft 

In a death-swoon I faU. Sandfoed. 

2 s 
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The English reader may now judge for himself whether the languor so 
delicately indicated by the repetition of the particle in the original, be 
better adumbrated by the asyndeton of Philips, or by the polysyndeton 
in the translation above. 

P. 85. in describing storms selects the most distressing circumstances — 
We have an instance of circumstances selected with great judgment, in 
the description of a storm by Thomson. Having enumerated the signs 
which foretel the commotion, he proceeds : 

Then issues forth the storm with sudden burst. 
And hurls the whole precipitated air 
Down in a torrent. On the passive main 
Descends the ethereal force, and, with strong gust. 
Turns from its bottom the discoloured deep. 
Through the black night, that sits immense around, 
Lash'd into foam, the fierce- conflicting brine 
Seems o'er a thousand raging waves to bum : 
Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swell' d, surge above surge, 
Burst into chaos with tremendous roar. 
And anchored navies from their stations drive, 
Wild as the winds, across the howling waste 
Of mighty waters. Now the inflated wave. 
Straining, they scale, and now, impetuous, shoot 
Into the secret chambers of the deep . . 
Emerging thence again, before the breath 
Of full-exerted heaven, they wing their course. 
And dart oil distant coasts ; if some sharp rock 
Or shoal insidious break not their career. 
And in loose fragments fling them floating round. 

WiNTBR. 

But where shall we find the circumstances attending a storm more 
sublimely described, than in the 107th Psahn, v. 23-31 ? "They that go 
" down to the sea in ships," &c. 

P. 86. Bursts as a wave — ^The translation of this passage in Pope's 
Iliad, Book xv. 752, is exceedingly beautiful : but it presents to the 
reader an imperfect view of that for which it is here quoted. Perhaps it 
is inferior however to Shakspeare's 

winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
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Curling their monBtroua heads, and hanging them, 

With deafening clamours, in the slippery shrouds. 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes. 

P. 87. impress upon the style — ^The reader is, doubtless, aware of 

the artifice by which writers endeavour to make " the words an echo to 

" the sense." The classic poets have been more successful in this, than 

our own, — owing perhaps to the greater facility afforded for it by the 

languages in which they wrote. Nothing, however, appears to me 

more perfect in its kind, than the foUowing lines, describing the " never 

" ending, still beginning" toil of the fabled Sisyphus : 

With many a weary step, and many a groan. 

Up a high hill he heaves the huge round stone : — 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound. 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the ground. 

We have, also, another fine example, and a sublime one too, where 
perhaps we should least expect to find it, — in the translation of the 

Bsalms by Stemhold and Hopkins. See Psalm xviii. 

The Lord descended from above, and bow'd the heavens most high. 

And underneath his feet he cast the darkness of the sky ; 

On cherubs and on cherubims fall royally he rode. 

And on the mngs of mighty winds came flying all abroad/ 

What words can be found more suited than those of the last line, to 

express the boundless sweep of God's omnipotence ! And, indeed, 

what wonder if the meanest torch of poesy, lighted at the altar, should 

partake of the splendour of the holy flame ? 

Twining' s first Dissertation, prefixed to his translation of the poetic, 

is well worth perusal on the subject of this kind of imitation. 

SECTION XI. 

P. 87. Amplification — ^This figure, of frequent use, more especially 
in public speaking, consists in " an artful exaggeration of all the cir- 
" cumstances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a 
" strong light, either a good or a bad one. ... It may be carried on by 
" a proper use of magnifying or extenuating terms, by a regular enume- 
" ration of particulars, or by throwing together, as into one mass, a 
" crowd of circumstances : by suggesting comparisons also with things 
" of a like nature." Having thus described the figure. Dr. Blair gives 
the following example of it, than which he cou]4 not, perhaps, have 
sheeted one more to our purpose. I is frcxa a charge to a jury, on the 
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trial of a woman accused of murdering her child. — " Gentlemen ! if one 
" man had, any how, slain another ; if an adversary had killed his 
** opposer, or a woman had caused the death of her enemy ; even these 
** criminals would have been capitally punished by the ComeHan law : 
'* but if this guiltless infant, who could make no enemy, had been 
" murdered by its own nurse, what punishment would not then the 
** mother have demanded ? With what cries and exclamations would 
'* she have stunned your ears ! ^^^lat shall we say then, when a woman, 
guilt}- of homicide, a mother of the murder of her innocent child, hath 
comprised all those misdeeds in a single crime ; a crime, in its own 
nature detestable ; in a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ! 
'* and perpetrated against one whose age called for compassion ; whose 
*' near relation claimed affection ; and whose innocence deserved the 
'* highest favour !" Blair's Lectures, i. Lect. xvii. p. 418-9. 

P. 87. to the very summit of grandeur — Amplification partakes verj' 
firequently of the nature of the rhetorical figure called Climax, gradually 
ascendhig from less to greater circumstances, till the idea is carried to 
its utmost hmits. The following fine example from St. Paul has been 
quoted in illustration of this figure : " For all things are yours ; whether 
" Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
*' present, or things to come : aU are your's, and ye are Christ's, and 
" Christ is God's." 1 Cor. iii. 21-2. See also Romans viii. 29-30, 
and 38-9. 

SECTIOX XII. 

p. 89. flashes — We have here a very fine representation of the 
manner which characterises two illustrious writers : and this is one of 
those celebrated passages, where L#onginus exemplifies in his description 
the very thing described, 

" And is, himself, the Great Sublime he draws." 

P. 89. Demosthenes and Cicero — ^The comparison of these two 
eminent orators is finely drawn : and paraUelisms of this kind, when 
dexterously managed, are pecuharly striking. 

The following is a skilful comparison by no mean hand, of one 
who has frequently, though I think improperly, been regarded as the 
Demosthenes of the British Senate, with the Demosthenes of the 
Athenian Agora. " In vehemence and power of argument Fox resem- 
" bled Demosthenes ; but there the resemblance ended. He possessed 
" a strain of ridicule and wit, which nature denied to the Athenian ; and 
" it was the more powerful, as it always appeared to be blended with his 
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' argument, and to result from it. To the perfect composition, which so 

* eminently distinguishes the speeches of Demosthenes, he had no pre- 
' tence. He was heedless of method. Having the complete command 
' of good words, he never sought for better. If those which occurred, 
' expressed his meaning clearly and forcibly, he paid Uttle attention to 
' their arrangement or harmony. This detracts from the merit of his 
' speeches when they are read ; but, when they were delivered, it 
' perhaps added to their effect, as it tended to make the hearers believe 

* that he was above art, and spoke from conviction. . . . The moment 
' of his grandeur was, when, — after he had stated the argument of his 
' adversary with much greater strength than his adversary had done, 
' and with much greater than any of his hearers thought possible, — he 
' seized it with the strength of a giant, and tore and trampled on it to 
' destruction. If, at this moment, he had possessed the power of the 

* Athenian over the passions, or the imaginations of his hearers, he 
' might have disposed of the House at his pleasure, — ^but this was denied 

* him ; and, on this account, his speeches fell very short of the effect, 

* which otherwise they must have produced." Butler's Reminiscences, 
Vol. i. 

The same eloquent writer has furnished us, also, with what will 
appear to many, a more interesting parallel between two orators whom 
he regarded as the Demosthenes and the Cicero of British eloquence. 

" It is difficult to decide on the comparative merit of Mr. Fox and 
" Mr. Pitt. The latter had not the vehement reasoning, or argumen- 
" tative ridicule of Mr. Fox ; but he had more splendour, more imagery, 
" and much more method and discretion. His long, lofty and reve- 
" rential panegyrics of the British constitution, his eloquent vituperations 
" of those, whom he described as advocating the democratic spirit then 
*' let loose on the inhabitants of the earth, and his solemn adjuration of 
*' the House, to defend, and assist him in defending their all against it, 
" were, in the highest degree, both imposing and conciliating. In 
*' addition, he had the command of bitter contemptuous sarcasm, which 

" tortured to madness Mr. Fox had a captivating earnestness 

" of tone and manner : Mr. Pitt was more dignified than earnest. The 
" action of Mr. Fox was easy and graceful ; that of Mr. Pitt cannot be 
" praised. ... It required great exertion to follow Mr. Fox, while he 
" was speakings none to remember what he said : it was easy and 
" delightful to follow Mr. Pitt, not so easy to recollect what had 
" delighted. ... In aU Mr. Fox's speeches, even when he was most 
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" violent, there was an nnquestionable indication of good humour, 
*' which attracted every heart : Mr. Pitt's imdeviating eurcmnspection, — 
'* sometimes concealed, sometimes ostentatiously displayed, — ^tended to 
** obtain for him, from the considerate and the grave, a confidence 
" which they denied to his rival. . . . Much, that awes by power, or 
" charms by beauty, was heard in the harangues of both : but, while 
" Fox spoke, his argument only was thought of; while Pitt harangued, 
" all his other excellences had their due measure of attention." — ^Bur- 
LBR, ibid. 

To shew how severe an instrument of punishment a parallel of this 
kind may be made, — ^but assuredly not to commend the spirit which 
employed it, — we may instance the galling comparison of the bishops 
Hurd and Warburton, by Dr. Parr, in a work which, fortunately for his 
credit, is now almost forgotten. " He (Warburton) blundered against 
" grammar ; and you (Hurd) refined against idiom. He, from defect of 
" taste, contaminated English by Gallicism ; and you, from excess of 
" affectation, sometimes disgraced what would have arisen to oma- 
" mental and dignified writing, by a profuse mixture of vulgar or 
** antiquated phraseology. He soared into sublimity without effort ; and 
** you by effort, sunk into a kind of famiHarity, which, without leading 
** to perspicuity, borders upon meanness. He was great by the energies 
" of nature ; and you were little by the misapplication of art. He, to 
" shew his strength, piled up huge and rugged masses of learning : and 
'* you, to shew your skill, split and shivered them into what your brother 
" critic calls cMppmgs and splinters. He sometimes reached the force of 
" Longinus, but without his elegance ; and you exhibited the intricacies 
" of Aristotle, but without his exactness." 



SBCTION XIII. 

P. 91. imitation and emulation — Few eminent writers have existed 
who have not discovered some excellences, which have arrested the 
attention, and provoked the rivalry of almost every succeeding genius ; 
and which have also been imperceptibly assimilated with their own ideas, 
and greatly improved in the process. There are not many splendid 
passages in Virgil, Milton, or Pope, which do not owe a part, at least, 
of their splendour to their predecessors. 

Nevertheless, it requires a delicate perception to avail yourself of 
another's wealth, without becoming obnoxious to the charge of spolia- 
tioB; and it ¥rould be desiraUe that the line of demarcntioii were 
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dutinctly drawn between ^r imitation, and plagiHrism. A small Bpork, 
however, is usually sufficient to kindle the flame of true genius. FVom 
what triflbg and casual hints in our old chronicles, bulluds, and histories. 
ha« Shakspcare derived his grandest eeenes, and formed his noblest 
conceptions ! 

Warton has remarked, concerning the aee made by Pope of \d» 
predeceBsors. that " he invadea authors like a monarcli ; and, what 
" would he theft in other poets, is only victory in him," — Few.however, 
will be jirevwled on to nllow even to Pope, by virtue of the pre-eminence 
of his genius, till the rights of sovereignty over other writers and their 



P. 92. Homer — Sir Joshua Reynolds has uppUed this precept of 
Longinus to the practice of his art ; and, in doing it, he has shewn how 
the addition of other men's judgment is ho far from weakening our 
own, that it will consolidate our ideas of excellence, .... and finish 
and put them in order by the authority and practice of those, whose 
works may l>e eaid to have been consecrated by having stood the teat 
of ages." — Disc. vi. 

The foUowing is the passage to which 1 allude. " Instead of copying 
the touches of the great masters, copy only their conceptions :* instead 
of treading in their footsteps, endeavour only to keep the same road. 
Labour to invent on their g^enerol principles and way of thinking. 
Possess yourself with their spirit. Consider with yourself how a 
Michael Angolo or a Baflaelle would have treated the subject ; and 
work yourself into a belief that your picture is to be seen and criticized 
by them when completed. Even an attempt of this kind wiU rouse 
yom- powers." Disc. ii. He has actedhere upon a principle which he 
elsewhere professes. " It is generally allowed that no man needs to be 
ashamed of copying the ancients. Their works are considered as a 
magazine of common property, always open to the public, whence 
every man has a right to take what materials he pleases ; and if he 
has the art of using them, they are supposed to become, to all intents 
and purposes, his own property." Disc. vi. " It is," however, "' a 
necessary and warrantable pride to disdain to walk servilely behind 
any individual, however elevated his rank. The true and liberal 
ground of imitation is an open field ; where, though he who precedes 
has had the advantage of starting before yon, you may always propose 
to overtake him. It is enough, however, to pursue his course; yon 
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" need not tread in his footsteps ; and you certainly have a right to 
** outstrip him, if you can." — Ibid, 

SECTION XV. 

P. 93. imagination — Imagination and Fancy are not strictly synony- 
mous terms, although they are applied to exertions of the same faculty. 
The distinction between them is simply this : that the former changes 
and re- models the original idea; impregnating it with something 
extraneous: — the latter leaves it undisturbed; but associates it with 
things, to which, in some view or other, it bears a resemblance. 

" Imagination is the first-moving, or creative principle of the mind, 
" which fashions, out of materials previously existing, new conceptions 
" and original truths, not absolutely justifiable by the ordinary rules of 
" logic, but quite intelligible to the mind, when duly elevated : — 
" intelligible through our sympathies, our sensibility, — like light, or the 
" balmy air, — although not sufficiently definite or settled into form, to 
" stand the cold, calculating survey of our reason. . . . 

*' Imagination differs from Fancy, inasmuch as it does, by a single 
*' glance, what the other effects by deliberate comparison. Generally 
*' speaking. Imagination deals with the passions, and the higher moods 
" of the mind. It is the fiercer and more potent spirit ; and the images 
" are fltmg out of its burning grasp, as it were molten and massed 
" together. It is a complex power, including those faculties which are 
'* called by metaphysicians Conception, Abstraction, and Judgment. It 
" is the genius of Personification. It concentrates the many into one, — 
" colouring and investing its own complex creation with the attributes 
" of all. It multiplies, and divides, and re-models, — always changing, 
" in one respect or other, the literal fact; and always enriching it, 
" when properly exerted. It merges ordinary nature, and literal truth 
" in the atmosphere which it exhales, tiU they come forth, like the 
" illuminations of sunset, which were nothing but clouds before. It acts 
" upon all things drawn within its range, sometimes in the creation of 
" character, — (as in Satan, Ariel, &c.) and sometimes in figures of 
" speech, and common expression. It is different in different people: 
" in Shakspeare, bright and rapid as the lightning, fusing things by its 
" power : in Milton, awful as collected thunder. It peoples the elements 
" with fantastic forms, and fills the earth with unearthly heroism, 
" intellect, and beauty. It is the parent of all those passionate crea- 
'' tions, which Shakspeare has bequeathed to us. It is the origin of 
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'• that terrible generatian of Milton, — Sin, and the Shadow of Death. — 
" Rumour and Discord, — Night and Chooa, 'anceetora of Nature,' — 
" down to all those who lie 

' Under the boiling ocean, wrapt in chains,' — 
" of all phantasies bom beneath the moon, and of all the miraoles of 
. It is an intenBc and burning power. 
' Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage,' — 
" (which line is, itself, & magnificent instance of imagination.) and is. 
" indeed, a concentration of the intellect, gathering together it« wan- 
" dering faculties, and bursting forth in a flood of thought, till the 
■' apprehension is staggered, which pursuee it. 

" The esertioD of this faculty ia apparent in every page of our two 
" great poets ; from 

' the shout, that tore Hell's concave,' 
" to the ' care,' that sat on the faded cheek of Satan : — from the cnnea 
" of Lear npon his daughter, which 

' stamp wrinUca in her brow of youth,' 
" to Hamlet, 

■ benelted round with viUanies. . . .' 

" Fancy, on the other hand, is generally, (but not always.) glittering 
" and cold, — the preparatory machinery of poetry, without its psffiioo : 
" sporting with eights', which catch the eye only, and sounds, which 
" play on the ear. It proceeds on a principle of assimilation, and irra- 
'* diatea an idea with similes, but leaves the original thought untouched ; 
" and merely surrounds it with things which ornament, without either 
" hiding or changing it. Fancy seems like an after-thought, springing 
" out of the original idea : but Imagination ia bom with it, coequal, 
" inestricahle, like the colour and the shape of a flower. Imagination ii, 
" indeed, as it were, a condensation of Fancy, acting directly on the 
" idea, and investing it with qualities, to which it is the bnsineia of 
" Fancy to compare it. The loftiest instances of the last-mentioned 
" faculty are, perhaps, in Milton ; as where he describes * the populous 
" North.' where her ' barbarous sons' ' came like a delage on the 
" South :" — or when he speaks of the archangel Satan, saying that ' he 
■'■stood — hke a tower!" Here although 'the populous North" itself 
" is imaginative, and the conception of Satan, a grand fiction of the 
" Imagination, the likmesMs ascribed to each, ore the work of Fancy. 
" In both these cases, however, she soars almost beyond her region. 
" Again, in the words of Lear, 
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" Thou think'st lis mnch that this contentious storm 

'* Invades us to the skin." 

'* and the well-known line 

" How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank !" 
•' And in that fine expression of Timon, " the dying deck," — ^where he 
*' invests the mere planks of a vessel, with the deeds that have been 
•' acted upon them, and colours them with blood and death, — it is the 
" Imagination that is evidently at work. So it is, also, in the ' wilder- 
'* ' ness of monkeys,' — ^where the inhabitants of the forest, are made to 
" stand for the forest itself." Ed. Rev. April, 1825. 

I have quoted this anonymous passage at length, because I think there 
is in it much of the spirit of Longinus ; and because, like him, it at 
once describes and illustrates. Those, who are desirous of seeing these 
matters discussed in a more philosophical way, may consult Dr. Gerard's 
E^ay on Taste. 

P. 93. the imagery of the orator, and that of the poet — ^Longinus 
means to say that the imagery of poetry is intended to produce surprise ; 
under which I presume he includes all that is of an exciting and elevating 
character : whereas the imagery of oratory should be such as tends to 
set before us lively representations, and to produce vivid perceptions of 
the subject on which it treats. There is a fine instance of poetical 
imagery in Campbell's lines : 

When Murder bared her arm, — and rampant War 
Yoked the red dragons to her iron car : — 
Nor were several of our elder poets deficient in the rough material of 
poetry. I would instance The Chariot of Death, from a poem written 
in his old age by George Wither, a son of the Muse as unjustly for- 
gotten in our day, as in his own he was unwisely persecuted. It may 
perhaps recal to the mind of the scholar the car of Lyssa in the Hercules 
furens, although in gorgeous pageantry it even exceeds Euripides : 
My fancy did present to me that hour 
A glimpse of DEATH even in his greatest power. 
Methought I saw.him in a Chariot ride. 
With all his grim companions by his side. 
Such as Oblivion and Corruption be : — 
Not half a step before him rode these three. 
On monsters back'd. Pain, Horror, and Despair : 
Whose fury had not Faith, and Hope, and Prayer 
Prevented, through God's mercy, — none had ever 
Escap'd Destruction by their best endeavour. 
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For, next to death, came Judgment ! — after whom 

Hell, with devouring jaws, did gaping come. . . . 

Death's Car, with many chaine, and ropes, and Btrings, 

And by a multitude of several things, 

Aa Pleaaurca, Paaaions, Cares, and ouch os they. 

Was drawn along upon a beaten way. 

New gravel'd with old bones. And Sin did eeem 

To move the foremost beast of all the team : 

And Sickness to be that, which haled next 

The chariot wheels, — for none I saw betwixt. 

Time led the way, and Justice did appear 

To ait before, and play the charioteer: 

For since out Sin to poll on Death begun. 

The whip of Justice makes the chariot run. . . . 

Skulls, coffins, spades, and mattocks placed were 

About the chariot ; — crawling wonna were there. 

And whatsoever else might signify 

Death's nature, and weak man's mortality. 

Britain's Remembrancer, Canto iv. 
But the prophetical parts of the Old Testament abound with the moet 
splendid examples of poetical imagery. Let me instance the first of 
these which occurs to my mind, where Isaiah, ch. xiv. speaks of the fell 
of Babylon, and request the reader to refer to it. 

1 know no finer instance of the imagery of true oratory, — imagery 
which elucidates, which seta before us a vivid representation, and which 
excites our emotions, without trespassing on the domains of poetry, — 
than the following passage from Sherlock's Sermons : 

" Go to your Natural Religion : lay before her Mahomet and his 
disciples arrayed in armour and blood, riding in triumph over the 
spoils of thousands who fell by his victorious sword. Shew her the 
cities which he set in flames, the countries which he ravaged and 
destroyed and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants of the 
earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into hi* 
retirement, — shew her the prophet's chamber, his concubines and 
hia wives, — and let her hear him allege revelation, and a divine 
commission, to justify his adultery and lust. When she is tired of 
this prospect, then shew her the blessed Jesus, humble and meek ; 
doing good to all the sons of men. Let her see htm in his most 
retired privacy. Let her follow him to the Mount, and hear hii 
3t 3 
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** devotions and supplicationB to God. Carry her to Lis table, and view 
'* his poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let her attend him 
^ to the tribunal, and consider the patience with which he endured the 
" scoffis and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross : let her 
" view him in the agony of death, and hear his prayer for his perse- 
" cutors : Father forgive them, for they know not what they do i When 
" Natural Religion has thus viewed both, ask her, Which is the Prophet 
" of God ? — But, her answer we have already had, when she saw part 
" of this scene through the eyes of the Centurion, who attended at the 
" cross. By him she spoke, and said Tndy this man wa9 the Son of 
«' God!" 

P. 94. LasKd by his tail — Cowley has caught hold of this figure, 
and, as usual, rendered it supremely ridiculous. He apphes it to Satan, 
who lashes his breast with his long tail, to g^ve efficacy to an harangue 
to his inferior agents in hell. 

P. 96. Thus our famous orators — ^Nothing is more difficult in 
writing, especially in prose composition, than the judicious employment 
of daring figures : since many minds are so constituted as to comprehend 
neither their use, nor their meaning. Intellects of this order are very 
apt' to honour with their reprobation, whatever they are unable to rdish, 
or to understand. Yet even these afiect, occasionally to be sublime. 
Lake Cowley's Satan, just mentioned, they lash themselves with their 
tails into an artificial fiiry ; and, with many a painf al throe, pour forth 
the merest abortions of rhetoric. These are the " famous orators," of 
whom our Critic says that ** they, like the tragic poets, see furies too !*' 

But there is another class of writers, respectable, matter-of-fact, 
prosaic men, who require mathematical precision in every statement, 
and would like to put you upon your oath, as to the literal truth of each 
separate proposition : or who would bind and fetter the imagination in 
the closest trammels of dialectics. To these, the imagery of the poet or 
of the orator is simply a lie. Thus, when Moses writes of " darkness 
" that might be felt," — these geniuses cannot be made to perceive that 
he has given an astonishing dignity to his conception, by a noble 
paradox. The mathematical genius will desire you to prove the f^t : 
the logical genius will gravely tell you that Moses has predicated that of 
darkness which is not one of its predicaments. To imderstandings of this 
dass, valuable as they may be in their own sphere, the sublimest con- 
ceptions both of the poet and the orator, are a sealed book, — a mystery 
inacnitablQ. Their vocation is on the level ground; but let them not. 
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therefore, raise the shoat of ignorant derision after auch as have mindB 
winged for loftier flights. 

And these latter are the persona for whose benefit Longinus intenda 
the salutary caution here given : souls instinct with the gnmdeat con- 
ceptions, which they can express only by the most dariiig figures. Bui 
the very sublimity of their genius renders them liable to faults, against 
which there is no necessity to caution inferior intellects. They are apt 
to hurry ns too suddenly and abruptly into the sanctuary, "the highest 
" heaven of invention," before our minds have received the gradual 
training, and our vision has acquired the requisite vigour to enable us to 
relish its splendour, and enjoy its coruscations. But when they conde- 
scend so far to our infirmitieB, as to lead us onward by succesNYe 
steps, in the path of grandeur and majesty, we arrive imperceptibly at 
an elevation, in which the most passionate conceptions, and the most 
towering imaginations, so far from offending our taste or alarming our 
judgment, appear in perfect harmony with every feeling and emotion at 
oar souls. 

P. 96. toys Demosthenes — Massillon, the celebrated French preacbo'. 
obviously formed his style on the model of Demosthenes ; and the well- 
known passage in his Sermon Sur let Eius, is said to have been sug- 
gested by the passage here quoted by Longinus from the great Athenian 

" Je suppose que ce soit ici notre demiere heure ; que le temps est 
" pasE^, et quo retemit^ commence ; que Jesus Christ va porutre pour 
■' nous juger selon nos ceuvres, et que nous sommes tous ici pour 
" attendre de lui I'arrfit de la vie ou de la mort etemelle ! Je vous 
" demande, frappfi de terrcur comme vous, ne scparant point mon sort 
" da votre, et me mettant dans la mfime situation ou nous devous tous 
■' pandtre un jour devont Dieu notre Juge ; si Jesus Christ, dia-je, 
" panuEsait des & present, pour fairt la terrible separation dee justes, et 
" des pSchenrs, croyez vous que le plus grand nombrc filt Eauv£ ? Croyez 
" vous que le nombre des justcs fQt au moins egal k celui des p&heun ? 
" Croyez vous que, s'il fesut muintenant la discussion des ceuvres dn 
" grand nombre qui est dans cette eghse, il trouv&t seulement dix jnstes 
'■ panui nous ? — En trouverait il im seul ?" — 

We are told that, when Massillon delivered this passage, its effect 
upon his hearers was very striking. The whole congregation rose at 
once, and uttered a faint cry, as if making an efibrt to escape from the 
alarming situation so vividly described by the preacher. 
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Bossoet, also, another celebrated French preacher, has given ns a 
striking example of the imagery of the real orator, albeit partaking a 
little too much of the usual character of French eloquence. It is in his 
Discours 9ur F impenitence finale. 

'* L'audience est ouverte : le Joge est assis ! Criminel ! venez plaider 
" votre cause. Mais que vous avez peu de temps pour vous preparer ! 
" O Dieu, que le temps est court pour d^^er une affair si envdopp^ 
" que celles de vos comptes et de votre vie ! Ah ! que vous jetterez de 
" cris superflus ! Ah ! que vous soupirerez am6rement apr^ tant 
" d'anndes perdues ! Vainement, inutilement ; il n'y a plus de temps 
" pour vous ; — ^vous entrez au sejour de Tetemit^. Voyez qu'il n'y a 
" plus de soleil visible, qui commence et qui finisse les jours, les saisons, 
" les anndes. C'est le Seigneur lui-m^me qui va commencer de mesurer 
" toute chose par sa propre infinite." 

P. 97. Hyperides — ^The reader of this translation will not be offended 
if I illustrate this part of our subject by another quotation from the 
sermons of Bishop Sherlock, equal at least to the passage of H3rperides. 
Speaking of the ingratitude of employing the light, which we derive 
from revelation, against the interests of religion, he says, " How 
" despitefiilly do we treat the Gospel of Christ, to which we owe that 
" clear light which we now enjoy, when we endeavour to set up reason 
" and nature in opposition to it ! Ought the vrithered hand, which 
" Christ has restored and made whole, to be lifted up against him ? Or 
" ought the dumb man's tongue, just loosed from the bonds of silence, 
" to blaspheme the power that set it free ?" 

This>is eloquence, true, noble, sublime ! Imagination here reinforces 
arg^ument, and renders it invincible. 

SBCTION XVI. 

P. 97. Figure9 — It might seem, at the first view, that the use of 
figures would tend to violate that simplicity which is recongnized as one 
of the grand features of subhmity. This is not, however, found to be 
the case ; for usually they are not only the most common, but also the 
most natural mode of conveyiog our ideas. Whenever we attempt to do 
this vdth earnestness or emotion, — and without these we shall scarcely 
arrive at the Sublime, — it is unavoidable that we should endeavour to 
excite a similar earnestness and emotion in those whom we address. To 
this end, we employ figures, sometimes even unconsciously : that is, we 
connect with our ideas such circumstances as may give strength and 
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'rivacity to the impreesion we nish to make. FlgnratiTe langaage there- 
fore seems rather to arbe from the suggestion of nature than to be the 
result of art ; nor is it ever employed in more luxuriant profusion, or 
with more unmitigated boldness than by the illiterate and uncivilized. 
This is, probably, the natural effect of their having but few words at 
command for conveying their full tide of thought. The figures of 
speech arc obviously suited to supply the want of copiousness in their 
vocabulary -, as they enable these primitive orators to use the same word 
both in a literal, and in a metaphorical sense. But every departure from 
Uteral meaning rouses the attention of the hearer, and enables the speaker 
to accomphsh more effectually the purpose he had in view. Nor is this less 
true in the composition of poetry or of history, than of oratory. Meta- 
phors and figures, in the hand of a master, elevate the general tone of his 
style, augment the interest of his subject, find conduce very much to the 
satisfactiun and delight of his readers. They give room for the play of 
a chastened imagination, they exercise the taate and the judgment, they 
lay open the rich resources of genius and eloquence, and they prepare 
the mind, by gradual exaltation, for relishing and enjoying the noblest 
efforts of genuine sublimity. 

P. 98. single figure of adjuration — This figure is introduced, with 
surpassing grandeur and solemnity by St. John, in the tenth chapter of the 
Book of the Revelation." " And the angel which I saw stand upon the 
" sea and npon the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by 
" Him that liveth for ever and ever. . . . that there should be time no 
" longer ! " Instead of the oath itself, we have here indeed only the 
description of it -, but the figure of adjuration is the same. We may find 
however an oath of the most awful and solemn character in Jeremiah 
sdi. 3. denouncing destruction against the House of the King of Judah. 
" lluis saith the Lord, execute ye judgment and righteousness, and 
•' deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor .... For, if ye 
" do this thing indeed, then there shall enter in by the gates of this 
" House, kings, sitting on the throne of David, riding in chariots, and 
" on horses .... But, — if ye will not hear these words, / swear by myself, 
" saith the Lord, that this House shall become a desolBtioa ! " See also 
Genesis xxii. 16. and Heb. vi. 13. 



P. 100. fiffvrts naturally aid subUmity — Respecting the mutual aid 
contributed by Sublimity and Figures to each other, Dr. Beattie 
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instances the fine prosopopoeia of Milton, describing the immediate 
consequences of Adam's offence : 

" Ekuth trembled from her entrails, as again, 
*' In pangs, and Natrn^ gave a second groan ; 
" Sky lower'd, and muttering thunder some sad drops 
Wept, at completing of the mortal sin 

Original." 

" Who is not sensible," says he, " of the greatness of the thought 
" conveyed in these words, which represent the earth and heaven 
" affscted with horror at the sin then committed, and Nature, or the 
" universe, uttering in low thunder, a groan of anguish ! Had the poet 
'* simply said that there was an earthquake, that the sky grew dark, and 
" that some drops of rain fell, the account would, no doubt, have been 
'* sublime as he would have given it. But, is it not mudi more so, 
" when we are informed that this convulsion of Nature was the effect of 
a sort of sensation diffused at that instant through the whole inanimate 
world? How dreadful must be the enormity of that guilt, whidi 
could produce an event so great, and withal, so prsetematural ! — Here 
are two sources of the Sublime : the prodigy strikes with bonror : tlie 
" vastness of the idea overwhelms with astonishment." 

Lord Byron fumbhes us with another fine example, in his descriptkm 
of thunder among the Alps : 

Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattluig crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one lone doud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 
The figures here would be almost too daring, were they not borne out 
and sustained by the sublimity of the conception. 

ascnoN znu. 

P. 102. questions and interrogations f-^Theae figures are usually the 
indications of strong emotion ; under the influence of which, they are 
continually used even by persons, who never heard of rheUHic. What- 
ever is asserted or denied in anger, whatever assumes the tone of strong 
remonstrance, or of passionate grief, is put in the form of a question ;. 
and seems to imply an appeal to the sensibility of the hearer, to recog- 
nize the propriety and justice of what has been sud. In tiiese 
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the figure belongs to the highest tone of oratory ; and, consequently, its 
connexion with eublimity is obvious. These are the usual instsncea in 
which the figure Interrogation is employed ; but the sanie figure ii 
occaBionally used with great propriety in calm argument. 

The following Unea of Cowper derive much of their power from the 
interrogative form in which they are written : 

Why weeps the muse for England ? What appears 

In England's case, to move the muse to tears ? 

From side to side of her delightful isle. 

la she not clothed with a perpetual smile ? 

Can Nature add a charm, or Art confer 

A new-found luxury not seen in her t 

Where, under heaven, is pleasure more pursued ? 

Or where does cold reflection less intrude ? — 

Expostulation, ad init. 
In the xxiii d. chapter of the Book of Numbers, there is an example 
of great grandeur. " God is not a man, that he should lie, neither the 
" son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said, and shall he not do 
" it ? or. hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good ?" This is the 
language of remonstrance : and it is hardly necessary to point out the 
dignity which it derives from being put into the form of an interro- 
gation. In the same etrun of surpasEing grandeur is the whole of the 
xxxviii th and xxxix th chapters of the Book of Job. in which the Great 
Creator is represented as expostulating with his creature. 

P. 102. meeting objeclioas raised by himself, as though they had been 
alleged by another — Of this, also, we may find an example in scripture. 
In Matthew xi. v. 7. "What went ye out into the wilderness to sec ? 
" a reed shaken with the wind ? But what went ye out for to sec ? 
" a man clothed in soft raiment } Behold, they that wear soft clothing. 
" are in kings' houses. But what went ye out for to see ? a Prophet ? 
" yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet." 

In the xxvi th of Acts, St. Paul employs this figure in a very skilful 
manner. He is defending himself against the Jews before Agrippa, and 
in the presence of the heathen Festus. In the couise of his argument, 
being interrupted rudely by Festus with the charge of madness, he says, 
" 1 am not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the words of truth 
" and soberness : for the King knoweth of these things, before whom 
" also I speak freely." Then, with a sudden apostrophe to Agrippa, he 
proceeds, " King Agrippa ! bclieveet thou the propheto ? — 1 know that 
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" thou believest !" So sudden, and so effective was this appeal, that it 
drew from Agrippa the wonderful acknowledgment, " Almost thou 
" persuadest me to be a Christian !" 

SECTION XIX. 

P. 103. without conjunctioM — ^The omission of the conjunction, by 
the figure Asyndeton, of which our author treats in what remains to us 
of this section, is intended to give animation to a period. It is employed 
with good effect, whenever we wish to exhibit objects in rapid succes- 
sion, or in very close connexion. Caesar's famous despatch, " I came, 
" I saw, I conquered ;'** affords a familiar instance. In the Song of 
Deborah, Judges v. are several striking examples of this figure: as, 
" At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down ; at her feet he bowed, he 
"fell: where he bowed, there he fell' down dead:" — and another in 
Isaiah xlvi. •' Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth, their idols were upon 
" the beasts," &c. These passages, as it will easily be perceived, woidd 
be deprived of all their energy by the insertion of the copulative. 

The Polysyndeton, of which Longinus had treated, without doubt, in the 
beginning of this section which is lost, was the reverse of the Asyndeton, 
and consisted in the use of a multiplicity of copulatives. When suitably 
employed, this figure is so far from enfeebling style, that it imparts to it 
no inconsiderable degree of stateliness and grandeur. The proper 
occasion for it seems to be where it is desired to aggrandize a list or 
catalogue of particulars, by causing the mind to dwell upon them 
separately and individually. So in the enumeration of those who 
witnessed the miracles of Pentecost, Acts ii. 9, " Parthians, and Medes, 
" and £lamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judsea, and 
" Cappadocia," &c. the leisurely survey, which b promoted by using so 
many copulatives, makes the parts seem both more important and more 
numerous than they would otherwise appear; and by these means, 
contributes to the dignity of the narration. 

The effect is also the same, when produced by what grammarians call 
the disjunctive conjunction : as in Rom. viii. 38, *' I am persuaded that 
" neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
'' things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor .depth, nor any 
" other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which 
" is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

/ 

* •• VenI, vidi, vici " 
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P. 104. anaphoras, aitd the dialyposi» — ^The figure anaphora com- 
mences several sentencea, or members of a eentcnce, in succession, with 
the flame word : as in the passa^ quoted in the last note from Horn. 
viii. In the notes on the text, Sect. s. p. 191, I have mentioned that 
the diatyposia is u figure which " paints in words, amd places a matter 
•' completely before our eyes." The asyndetoa has been explained in 
this section. 

We have a fine example of the accumulation of figures at the end of 
the xxxiv th Psalm, which has been instanced by Dr. Smith in illustra- 
tion of this Section : 

■■ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting ^ 
" doors, and the King of Glory shall come in ! Who is the King of 
" Glory ? The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battles. 
" Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
" and the King of Glory shall come in ! Who is the King of Glory ? 
'■ The Lord of Hosts : he ia the King of Glory !" 



SECTION XXI. 

P. 105. its point is blunted, and its fire extinguisked — The reader 
may try the effect here described, by inserting the copulatives in the 
following passage of St. Paul, 2 Corinth, vi. 4-10. "In all things 
" approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much patience, in 
" aiUictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
" tumults, in -nutchings, in fastings ; by pureaess, by knowledge, by 
" long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by 
" the word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of righteoiis- 
" ness on the right hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by 
" evil report and good report : as deceivers, and yet true ; as unknown, 
" and yet well known ; as dying, and, behold, we live; as chastened, 
" and not killed : as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, yet making 
" ninny rich : as having nothing, and yet poBsessing all things." The 
spirit of this fine passage is principally owing, so far as respects style, to 
the absence of the copulatives. By their insertion, it will be found 
that infinitely more is lost in strength and vigour, than is gained in 
polish and correctness ; and that a dignified energy is poorly exchanged 
for tameness and feebleness. 

sBCTioM xxn. 

P. 105. Hyperbaton — ^Tlus is a figure, which places the words of a 
Sua 
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sentence in a confiued and minataral order, that it may wear the sem- 
hlance of proceeding from an agitated mind. When we speak uider the 
influence of any violent passion, the language we employ usually partakes 
of our disorder. Our ideas crowd upon each other, so as to prevent our 
bestowing attention on the graces of arrangement, or the continuity oi 
reasoning. Pubhc speakers, having remarked this as the characteristic 
lang^uage of powerful emotion, have endeavoured, by imitating it, to 
impress this character upon their style : and the poets, especially the 
dramatic poets, have followed their example. 

Among our own more eminent pubhc speakers. Lord Tliuiiow, and 
Lord Mansfield, though they spoke very slowly and dehberately, often 
ran into strange Hyperbatons, so as to become, not only confused, but 
occasionally even ungrammatical. Nor was I^tt by any means free from 
similar faults. " His long amplifications," says Mr. Butler, in the work 
already quoted, " with his savings and reserves, frequently made his 
" hearers think him involved ui an inextricable labyrinth : but light was 
" sure to break in, to irradiate all he had said, and to lead us to the 
" brightest close."* In these cases, the hyperbaton was not studied, 
nor fairly to be r^arded as a figure of rhetoric ; but rather as an 
infirmity to which all extemporary eloquence must necessarily be more 
or less liable. 

The following lines of Shakspeare, As you like it. Act ii. Scene iii. 
may serve for an illustration of the Hyperbaton. 

O, unhappy youth. 

Come not within these doors : within this roof 

The enqny of all your graces Uves : 

Your brother — ^no, no brother, — yet the son — 

Yet not the son, — I will not call him son 

Of him I was about to call his father, — 

Hath heard your praises ; and, this night, he means 

To bum the lodging, where you use to he. 

And you within it. If he fail of that. 

He will have other means to cut you off : 

I overheard him and his practices. 

Tliis is no place, this house is but a butchery : 

Abhor it, — ^fear it,— do not enter it ! 



* Reminifceiices L SOU. 
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P. 107. For, leaving in suspense the meajung of a sentence begun — Sir 
Walter Rali^igli viU supply ua with an example of this euspeoded senee. 

" God, — whom th? wisest men acknowledge to be a power inefiable, 
■' and virtue infinite, a light by abundant charity invisible, an tinder- 
" standing which itself can only comprehend, .on essence eternal and 
" spiritual, of absolute pureneaa and simplicity, — was. and is, pleased to 
" make bimBclf known by the work of the world." — Hist, nf the World. 
See also Ephee. ii. 4, 5. 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

SECTION XSttt. 

p. 107. Polyptotons — The figure polyptoton consists in the use of 
the same noun in different cases. A familiar example may be taken 
from the Book of Ecclesiastee, i. 2, " Vanity of vanities, aaith the 
"Preacher, vanity of vanities; all is vanity!" Or, "The omuea 
" advance front to front ; they engage, hand to hand, foot to foot." 

P. 107. Collections — The figure Athroeamus, or Collection, enumer- 
ates the several particulars of which a subject consists, placing them in 
juxta- position, and thua giving to that subject an air of greater magni- 
tude than it would in itself appear to possess. It is, in fact, one of the 
forms of Amplification. Speaking of the death of Charles the First, a 
historian of that age says, "Thus suffered the King: and with him 
" suffered the nobility, the gentry ; the merchants, the tradesfolk ; the 
" yeomen, the peasants ; the clergy, the luity ; the rich, the poor." 
Mere it is plain that he might have expressed all this by briefly saying, 
" with him suffered the whole nation." But, by this mode of repre- 
senting it, he has made the amount of suffering appev much greater, 
than if he had stated it in more simple terms. 

P. 108. Commutations — These usually partake much of the nature of 
Bucb parallelisms, as are instanced in page 318; " He blundered ogunst 
" grammar, and you refined against idiom. He from defect," &c. 

P. 108. Climaxes — This word is sufficiently naturalised in our 
tongue, not to require explanation : were it not so, the word Gradation 
would express its meaning with sufficient accuracy. No finer example 
needs to be sought, than the well-known passage from Shakspeare, 

'■ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces," he. 
See Romans viii. 36, quoted at page 330. 

Changes of case and gender belong not to the English langnage. 
Changes of tense, person, and number wiU be further noticed nnde 
Sections xxiv. xxr. zzvi. 
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P. 109. pedantry — ^Too profuse an expenditure of ornament, is sure 
to defeat its own end. According to Cowley, 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i' the sky. 

If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 
The faidt, against which this caution is directed, is that, to which young 
and inexperienced writers are most liable. But we have also an instance 
of this ** lavish profusion of ornament" in the Night Thoughts of Young; 
a poem, with detached passages of which every one is delighted ; but in 
which " the fertility of fancy," says Johnson, " scatters flowers of every 
" hue, and of every odour," till all the senses are soon jaded, and we lay 
it down with a feeling of satiety. Pope has well remarked, in his Essay 
on Criticism, 291, 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine. 

And gUttering thoughts struck out at every line ; 

Pleas'd with a work, where nothing's just or fit, — 

One glaring chaos, and wild heap of wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus, unskilled to trace 

The naked nature, and the Uving grace. 

With gold and jeweb cover every part. 

And hide, with ornaments, their want of art. 
P. 109. aggregation of plural nouns — ^Johnson will fiumish us with 
an instance of this mode of expression, in his life of the poet Young. 
" He had not yet weaned himself from Earls and Dukes, frt)m Speakers 
" of the House of Commons, Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, and 
" Chancellors of the Exchequer." 

SECTION XXIV. 

P. 109. The cause of the elegance — By the use of a noun, in itself 
singular, under a plural form, — as " Hectors and Sarpedons ;" or when 
one, which, being plural in the idea, is presented to us as singular, — as 
" Peloponnesus," and " theatre," used to signify the inhabitants of the 
one, and the spectators in the other, — the mind is roused into attention, 
and looks for something extraordinary. Not that we are to regard 
mere changes of this kind as capable of elevating the mind to those lofty 
emotions, which are the parents of lofty expressions : but only that it is 
this state of excitement which, according to its degree, is represented 
every where by Longinus as the most favourable to elevation of senti- 
ment. If the excitement be weak, the efiect must, in proportion, be 
slight : but if it be very powerful, it gives birth to sentiments of the 
most lofty sublimity. 
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p. no, a past occurrence as present — ^This is what grammarians 
denominate Ensilage of Tense ; and ie a figure, which we are con- 
tinually using in conversation, without being conscious of it: like the 
worthy French citizen, who had been all hie life speaking prose, una- 
wares. The following lines from Scott's Marmion, Canto vi. 28, will 
supply an example : 

Ask me not what the maiden feels. 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops, or reels, — 

Perchance a courage, not her own, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. 

The scattered van of England wheels ; &c. 



P. 110. Change of person — Longinus very properly represents this 
change of person, as indicative of emotion, for it is frequently one of its 
effects. The agitated mind disregards these minnte proprieties. Such 
changes, too, as ] have said before, have the effect of arresting attention, 
and compelling the mind to bend all its enei^es towards the subject in 
hand. Observe the sudden, and almost startling sensation produced, by 
this cause, in the following words from the hundred and twenty-eighth 
Psalm. " Blessed are all they that fear the Lord, and walk in his 
" ways — for — thou shalt eat the labour of thy hands : O well is thee 1 
" and happy shalt thou be 1" In Acts jiv. 22, we find another instance 
of this figure : " Confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting 
" them to continue in the faith, and that we must through much trihula- 
" tion enter into the kingdom of God." — See also Luke v. 14, and 
Psahnxli. 3. 

.BSCTION xxvti, 

P. 111. sudden cAange — ^There is a very beautiful illustration of this 
sudden change of person in Bums's charming little poem The Coller'» 
Salurday NU/ht : 

Their masters' and their mistresses' command 

TTie younkers all arc warned to obey ; 
And mind their labours with an eydent hand. 

And ne'er, though out of sight, to jauk or play : 
And O ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 
And mind your duty, duly, mom and nigbl ! 
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Lest in temptation's path ye gang astray. 
Implore his counsel and assisting might : — 
They never sought in vain, that sought the Lord aright. 
But perhaps the most beautiful instance of this figure is to be found in 
Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 720. 

Thus, at their shady lodge arriv'd, both stood. 

Both tum'd, and, under open sky, ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe. 

And starry pole : Thou also mad'st the night. 

Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work employ'd. 

Have finished. 

P. 112. descriptive of vehement passion — ^The change of person, and 
suddenness of transition, which is here represented as so descriptive of 
vehement passion, or strong emotion of any kind, is finely exemplified 
in that burst of pious wonder exhibited by the Apostle, Romans xi. 32. 
" God hath concluded them all in unbeUef, that he might have mercy 
" upon all. O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
" ledge of God ! How unsearchable are his judgments ! and his ways — 
*' past finding out !" 

SECTION XXVIII. 

P. 112. JTiat the Periphrasis conduces to Sublimity — ^The following 
is an example of great Sublimity produced by a Periphrasis : Isaiah 
Ivii. 15. " Thus saith the high and lofty One, that inhabiteth eternity^ 
" whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him 

** also that is of a contrite and humble spirit " 

Again, the following invocation, from Thomson : 

Father of light and life, thou Good Supreme, 
O teach me what is good ! teach me thyself ! 

SECTION XXIX. 

P. 114. "pastoral wealth** — "bucolic wealth" — ^Pope has exposed 
himself to a similar reprehension, where, speaking of the fowler, in his 
Windsor Forest, he says 

With slaughtering gun the unwearied fowler roves. 
When frosts have whitened all the naked groves .... 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath. 
The clamorous plovers feel the leaden death. — 
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This leaden death is a fair match for the golden and silver wealth of the 
Grecian. — There is an instance of the Periphrasis carried to excess, in 
the patriotic effiision of John of Gaunt, in Shakspeare's Rich. II. where 
he thus designates England, — 

This royal throne of Kings, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demy Paradise ; 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection, and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men. this little world. 

This precious stone, set in the silver sea 



P. 115. the selection of appropriate and dignified words — This selec- 
tion is the main constituent of that majesty of erpression, which was 
peculiarly the /orle of Virgil among the classic writerB, and of Milton 
among our own poets. Even Cowley would occasionally rise to a 
dignity almost Pindaric ; — 

Begin the song, and strike the living lyre ! 
Lo ! how the years- to -come, a numerous and well>fitted choir. 

All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my song with smooth and equal measure dance ! 
While the dance lasts, how -long- soc'er it be, 
My music's voice shall bear it company ; 
Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
in the last trumpet's dreadful sound : — 
but he wanted taste and delicacy to guard him against debased expres- 
sions and vulgar imagery ; a want, which has been fatal to him in 
common with most of our writers of the middle age of Enghsh literature. 
It was this, which led him into such sins against propriety as the fbl- 
following, which occur, too, on a subject that might seem capable of 
inspiring a poet with the loftiest enthusiasm of his art,— -the Translation 
of EUjah: 

The mighty Elijah mounted so on high. 
That second man, wAo leap'd the ditch, where all . 
The rest of mankind fall. 
And went not downwards to the sky. 
With much of pomp and show, — 
As conquering kings in triumph go, — 
Did he to heaven approach. 
And wondrous was his way, and wondrous was Ma coach .'.... 
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Thus mounted the great Prophet to the skies 

The soft douds melted him a way, — 
The snow and frosts that in it lay 
Awhile the sacred footsteps bore, — 
The wheeb and horses' hoofs hizs^d as they pass'd them o'er. 
Now, if the reader woidd see how a real poet, of correct taste and 
glowing imagination deals with a subject of a kind somewhat similar, 
but of more awfiil grandeur and solemnity, let him turn to Akenside, 
Pleasures of Imag. i. 183. " The high-bom soul," &c. See page 349. 
I speak not of the theology, but of the poetry. 

Among our prose writers, it is not easy to find a passage superior, on 
the whole, to that of Burke, relating to the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 
It may, indeed, be thought to go to the very verge of chaste style ; 
but it appears to me very charming, and to derive its greatest charm 
from its harmony, and the cufiosa feUcitas of its phraseology. 

" It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of 
" France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely, never lighted 
" upon this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
" vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
" elevated sphere she then began to move in, — glittering like the 
" morning star, ftill of life, and splendour, and joy. Oh ! what a revo- 
" lution ! And what a heart must I have, to contemplate, without 

" emotion, that elevation and that fall ! Little did I dream 

" that I shoidd live to see such disasters fallen upon her, in a nation of 
" gallant men, — ^in a nation of men of honour, and cavaliers. I thought 
" ten thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge 
" even a look that threatened her with insult. But the^ age of chivalry 

" is gone and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever !" 

P. 115. grandeur, beauty, dignity, vigour, /wtoer— What a noble 
instance we have of the truth of this remark in Milton, Par, L. i. 531. 
Then straight commands that, at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear'd 
His mighty standard. That proud honour claim'd 
Azazel, as his right, — a cherub tall ; 
Who, forthwith, from the glittering staflT, unfurl'd 
The imperial ensign, which, full high advanc'd, 
Shone, like a meteor, streaming to the wind. 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblaz'd. 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the while 
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Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 

At which, the uni'vereal host upsent 

A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond, 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

All in a moment, through the gloom, were seen 

Ten thousand banners rising into air. 

With orient colours waving : with them rose 

A forest of huge spears, — and thronging helms 

Appear'd, and senied shields in thicV array. 

Of depth immeasurable 1 Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx — 

Surely all this is finely conceived, and conveys a grand idea of the faded, 
yet still surprising dignity of the fallen Archangel, who 

above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 
Stood hke a tower : nor had his form yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'd 
Less than Arcliangel ruin'd, and the excesa 

Of glory obscur'd i. 590. 

Yet how much of the surpassing grandeur of the whole passage is owing 
to the exquisite choice of words and epithets ! Warlilie Bound of trum- 
pets, and of clarions, — the mighty standard, — ^the glittering staff, — the 
imperial ensign, — like a meteor, streaming to the wind, — richly embla- 
zoned, — orient colours, — aad, appearing through the gloom, the forest 
of huge qiears, — ^which recol lo our minds, at once. 

His spuor, — to equal which the tallest pine 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maat 

Of some great admiral, were but a wand! 

P. 115, to clothe little and ordinary incidents — The figure here ut 

before ub, is very expressive of the absurdity, which the critic wishe* to 

condemn. It is a caricature indeed, and it is meant to be so : and the 

some folly is thus admirably, and stiU more ludicrously ridiculed by one 

of our periodical critics : " The puny and pilfered conceptions are dressed 

" up in an array of words infinitely too big for them ; until they look 

" like a firolicksome child, endeavouring to walk about and look impor- 

" tant in a heavy great-coat belonging to his grandfather." — British 

Crit. No. xxix. p. 205. 

sscnoN XXXI. 

F. 115. A vulgar expreaiim — A vulgar word is never to be employed, 

3x3 
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except when it makes amends for its vulgarity by its significance, and 
by the energy with which it impresses the idea it is intended to convey. 
This is the case in the following sentence from Burke. " A great deal 
" of the furniture of ancient tyranny is worn to rags; the rest is 
" entirely out of fashion." 

There is another passage from the same author, which is but barely 
rendered tolerable by its astonishing force and energy. ** Where the 
„ supreme authority is so shameless as openly to give premiums for 
" disobedience to its own laws, the commonwealth is then totally per- 
" verted from its purposes. Neither Grod nor man will long endure it ; 
" nor will it long endure itself. In that case there is an unnatural 
" infection, — a pestilential taint, fermenting in the constitution of 
" society, which fevers and convulsions of some kind or other must 
" throw off, or in which the vital powers, worsted in an unequal 
" struggle, are pushed back upon themselves, and, by a reversal of their 
" whole functions, fester to gangrene, to death : and, instead of what 
" was, just now, the delight and boast of the creation, there will be cast 
" out to the sun a bloated carcass, an offence and horror to the world." 

Indeed Burke seems always too fond of metaphors and words from 
the hospital and the lazar house ; from the most loathsome diseases, 
and the most disgustiivg objects. He gloats, as it were, over corruption 
and defilen^ent. Such expressions are, for the most part, very effective 
in themselves : but, in reading his works, they weary and dbgust us. 
We sicken at such repeated shocks to our delicsuiy, and are offended at 
the outrage offered to our sense of propriety and decorum. 

SECTION XXXII. 

P. 116. As to the accumulation of metaphors — ^Dr. Smith finds an 
illustration of this, in the Epistle of Jude, v. 12, 13. " These are spots 
" in your feasts of charity, when they feast with you, feeding themselves 
" without fear : clouds they are without water, carried about of winds : 
" trees, whose fruit withereth, without fruit, twice dead, plucked up by 
the roots : raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame : 
wandering stars, to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for 
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" ever." 



Here, the holy ardour of the Apostle against the felse teachers, whose 
unfaithfulness he so severely reprobates, is poured forth in a fiiU stream 
of lively and expressive imagery ; and our sympathy with the writer's 
" indignation against the traitors, hides the midtitude of figurative 
" expressions frxnn our observation." 
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P. 117. a continued train of metaphon—TYas is usoally called an 

Allegory. Dr. Pearce refers us to tliat very fine one in the eighteenth 
Psalm. " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out 
the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedat room for it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land : the hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. She put forth her boughs unto the sea, nnd her 
branches unto the river. — Why hast thou then broken doii-n her 
hedges, so that they, which pass by the way, do pluck her ? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beael of the field 
doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee. O God of Hosts I look 
down fi-om heaven, and behold and visit this vine : and the vineyard 
which thy right hand hath planted, and the branch that thou madest 
so strong for thyself," 

There b another very fine example of this kind in St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Ephcsians, vi. 13: "Take unto you the whole armour of God, — 
" having your loins girt about with truth ; and having on the breast- 
" plate of righteousness ; and your feet shod wth the preparation of the 
" Gospel of Peace: above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
" shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked : and take the 
" helmet of salvation 1 and the eword of the Spirit, which is the word 
■' of God." 

Again, in Psalm Isv. 8 : " Thou makcst the outgoings" to the 

end of the Psalm. Indeed, the book of Psalms, the book of Job, and all 
the prophetical books of the Old Testament, abound with the roost 
sublime examples of this, and all the graqdcst figures. 

P. 119. intemperafe and unbridled metaphors — I have sometimes had 
a suspicion that we modcrua are not particularly well qualified to appre- 
ciate many metaphors of this kind ; as well as some strange epithets, 
which are found in very ancient writers. It is not my wish to impeach 
the judgment which Lon^nus has passed upon the passage he has 
quoted ; but still, even here, might there not have been some circum- 
stance of association or of allusion, unknown even to Longinus. or for- 
gotten before he wrote, which might soften the metaphor, or render it, 
at any rate, less objectionable to the contemporaries of Plato ? With 
figures and epithets of this character, the most ancient works abound. 
There are many in the Hebrew scriptures, and several in Homer and in 
Hesiod. It is not necessarv to particularize " ei/es tike the fsh-pooh of 
Heshbon," — or a ■' nose like tht Tower of Lebanon, that looketh toicards 
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Damascus;" or the venerable fig-tree, or the dwine swineherd. There 
can be no doubt that, from some cause no longer known, these figures 
originally raised ideas very different from those which they now excite 
in our imaginations. 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged, and cannot be too distinctly 
stated, that consummate skill, and exquisite delicacy of perception are 
required in the management of metaphors of so bold a character, and 
which approach so very near to the verge of the ridiculous, or the 
unintelligible, — those perilous precipices, on which bold genius so fre- 
quently delights to sport. No wonder that so many poets of weaker 
pinion have failed to sustain a lofty flight, when even Sophocles and 
Pindar, as we read in Sect, xxxiii. " are but too frequently quenched on 
" a sudden, and suffer a most ignoble fall.'-' 

SECTION XXXIII. 

P. 120. whether we are to allow the chief merit in style to excellences 
of the greater number, or of the higher order — ^The most eminent critics 
" allow the chief merit, not to the greater number, but to the higher 
" order of excellences :" nor is there any canon of criticism more 
universally received than this. The preference, indeed, fedily belongs, 
not to that precision and unremitted attention to every trifle, which is 
sure to produce a cold and languid mediocrity ; but to that noble bold- 
ness and adventurous ardour, which is characterized by negligence with 
respect to minute particulars; in fine, not to the faultless insipidity, 
which escapes our blame, but to that daring exaltatipn, which, however 
it may be shaded by inaccuracies, or even debased by gross transgres- 
sions, forces our admiration. Correctness may win its appropriate meed 
of approbation, but sublimity touches the heart : and " if the heart be 
" interested," says Johnson, " many other beauties may be wanting, 
*' yet not missed."* 

For in such lays as neither ebb nor flow. 
Correctly cold, and regularly low. 
That, shunning faults, one quiet tenor keep^ 
We cannot blame indeed,— but we may sleep. 

Pops. 
What opinion for instance, should we form of the judgment or taste of 
the man, who should prefer some faultless, uninteresting tragedy, to Lear 

• Lift of Otway. 
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or Othello ? or who Bhould approve of Waller more tlian of Dryden ? 
Where eminent merit is found, real taste disdains the churlish pleasure 
of prying; after minute blemishes. Titian may be blamed for mcorrect- 
nesH of design ; but he holds, and will ever hold a higher rank than 
Andrea del Sarte, with all his Gcrupulous diligenee of detail. 

P. 120. Sublimit;/ of genius is not very favourable to cor- 

reclnesg — It has been well observed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Disc. Dec, 
1790, that " The Sublime in painting, as in poetry, so overpowers, and 
" takes fiuch a possession of the whole mind, that no room is left for 
" attention to minute criticism. The little elegances of art, in the 
" presence of these grand ideas thus justly expressed, lose all their 
" value, and are, for the instant at least, felt to be unworthy of our 
•' notice. The correct judgment, the pnrity of taste, which characterize 
" Raphael, — the exquisite grace of Corregio and of Parmegiano. — all 
" disappear before them." 

Indeed, every thing that is great, both in the ikatural and moral 
world, — both of things animate and inanimate, — is nsually found to 
partake of the wild and the irregular. How much so ever we may some- 
times be inclined to regret this, the remedy is beyond our power. We 
must, in general, be content to take it with this alloy, or remain without 
it. Genius disdains the restraints of criticism, and breaks its fctten ; 
but its wanderings are compensated for by the majestic and sublime. 
Subject it to the scalpel of the critic, and what have you for your pains, 
but a skeleton ? 

SBCTIOK XXXiV. 

P. 122. a professor of the five exercises — It is no unusual thing for 
ambition to overshoot its mark, and by aiming at every thing, fully to 
accomplish nothing. This seems to have been the usual fate of the 
Pcntathb, who aspired to victory in all the five Grecian games : they 
became moderately skilled in all, but eminent in none. Universal 
genius is of very rare occcurrence : it is a plant of no certain habitat, 
and even should it be discovered, it requires so dchcatc a training, that 
it seldom or ever produces matured fruits. The history of human nature 
pretends to furnish but few examples of it, and those few only serve to 
confirm the justice of my remarks. Some, for instance, claim this high 
eminence for Voltaire. "The wonder of his ninety volumes," says 
D'lsraeli, " la, that he singly consists of a nomber of men of the second 
•' order, making up one great man : for, unquestionably, some could 
" rival Voltaire in any ungle province, but no one but himself has pos- 
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" sessed them all." Yet, notwithstanding what he did effect, how fiar 
are his greatest performances from perfection ! His powers would pro- 
bably have carried him to a very high elevation in any single department 
of learning or philosophy ; but, the same powers, dissipated into a 
number of channels, like the river Gyndes, which Cyrus distributed into 
a multitude of insignificant canals, were wasted in a variety of puny 
efforts, and produced, after all, only works of a secondary order. 

We are reminded of the same facts, in the following passage, which 
relates to another eminent genius of our own age : it is Allan Cunning- 
ham's summary of the literary merits of Sir Walter Scott. " The genius 
" of Scott was almost universal. He has shewn himself great in every 
** way that literature has displayed itself for these hundred years. 
'* Shakspeare, Milton, Bums, and Byron, have each, in their particular 
" line, equalled or excelled him : but then, he surpassed them all, save, 
" perhaps, the first, in the combination of many and various excellences. 
" He was poet, historian, biographer, novellist, critic. As a poet, he 
" may dispute, in many things, supremacy with the loftiest of iiis day : 
" as an historian, he is equalled only by Southey : as a biographer, he 
" had not the highest success, because he took up the character of the 
" changeable Dryden, and shufiiing Swift : as a critic, he ranks with the 
" best : and as a novellist, he is not only unrivalled, but he stands, on 
" the scale of excellence, above all preceding writers, save Cervantes." 
In short, he was a distinguished Pentathlus : — a Hyperides, but not a 
Demosthenes; — a respectable poet, but not a Shakspeare or a Milton. 

P. 124. No one feels himself roused into emotion by reading 
Hyperides-^hx the estimate which Lord Kaimes (Elements of Crit. i. 
488) formed of the merits of Racine, although the modem falls very 
short of the faie qualities here attributed to the ancient, yet we may 
perceive the same principal fault in both. " He is always sensible, 
" generally correct, never falls low, maintains a moderate degree of 
" dignity without reaching the sublime, paints delicately the tender 
" passions, but is a stranger to the genuine language of enthusiastic or 
" fervid passion." 

P. 124. Bui Demosthenes — ^The noblest writer could hardly merit a 
more noble eulogy than this of Demosthenes ! The very terms in which 
it is expressed could only have proceeded from a genius of t^e highest 
order, which could duly appreciate the thunder and lightning of his 
eloquence, and return peal for peal and flash for flash, in describing it. 
Of all our own. distinguished orators, no one seems to resemble 
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Demosthenes bo much in every respect aa Lord Chathiim. Many of 
them made more correct, imd perhaps more able speeches on the whole, 
hot none ever produced so powerful an effect. He always left something 
on the mind to be dwelt and pondered upon — (Sect. vii. p. 75). His 
style was remarkably easy and unaffected, and his words were selected 
with the greatest judgment and skill. But it was in the terrible bursts 
of his eloquence that he was unapproachable. In his opposition to the 
address on the speech from the throne, on Lord Percy's motion in 1778, 
his invocation of the Genius of the Constitution may be advantageously 
placed beside the celebrated oath of Demosthenes. The E*rl of Suffolk 
had spoken in defence of the measure of calling in the assistance of the 
Indians in the American war, when Lord Chatham rose and expressed 
his abhorrence of it in these indignant terms : 

" But who, my Lords, is the man that has dared to authorize and 
" associate with our arms the tomahawk and scalping- knife of the 
" savage ? — to call into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman dweller 
" of the woods ? — to delegate to the merciless Indian the defence of 
" disputed rights ? — end to wage the horrors of this barbarous war 
" against our brethren ?. . ..... I call upon that right reverend, and 

•' this most learned bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, — to 
" support the justice of their conntry ! I call upon the Bishops to 
" interpose the sanctity of their lawn, — upon the Judges to inlerpoBe the 
" purity of their ermine, to save us from the pollution I I call upon the 
" honour of your Lordships, to reverence the dignity of your ancestors, 
" and to maintain your own ! I call upon the spirit and humanity of 
" my country to vindicate the national character ! i invokb tbi 
" Gbniits or TBS Constitution!" 

And when, in the course of the same debate, he ezclaimed. " My 
" Lords, von cannot conquer America! — Were I an American, as I am 
■' an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my conntry, I 
" never would lay down my arms — never — never — never!" the effect, 
we are told, was perfectly astounding. Much was, probably, to he 
attributed to his peculiar manner. Of the Grecian orator it is but little 
that we know in this respect : but many circumstances related of him, 
render it very likely that a great similarity to Lord Chatham existed in 
this also. The advantages, however, which the latter owed to nature 
most always have been superior to those of the former, which were the 
result of laborious training and discipline. Lord Chatham was occa- 
sionally sportive ; but this was invariably so managed as to bear the 
S y 
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mark of condescension, and never caused any loss of dignity. In erery 
attempt of this natrn^ Demosthenes utterly fedled. It may also be 
reasonably inferred that he never could correct the original defect of his 
utterance, so as to come near to those fine tones, which filled the House 
completely without any effort of the speaker, when it was addressed by 
Lord Chatham. In the lightning of the eye, in dignity of deportment, 
and other external advantages, there seems to have been a greater 
assimilation in these two eminent orators ; each of whom decidedly 
bears away the palm of eloquence from every competitor in their 
respective countries. 

In the number of his excellences many orators may have surpassed 
Lord Chatham, but few have equalled him in their degree. His son, 
perhaps, was more correct and faultless in his diction ; and in splendour 
of imagery he is said to have left his great parent as far behind, as he 
did in bitterness of vituperation, and venom of sarcasm. Occasionally, 
too, he was commanding, lofty and sublime ; but he never could exhibit 
those awfiil bursts of eloquence, which constituted the transcendant 
greatness of Lord Chatham. 

Lord Chatham, then, seems fEurly entitled to be denominated the 
British Demosthenes.* The distinction is, indeed, usually claimed for 
the illustrious rival of his son. There were, certainly, moments, in 
which Mr. Fox left nothing for the most fastidious critic in oratory to 
desire : but on the whole, it must be confessed that Lord Chatham's 
daim to this high designation is left by him unassailed, 

SBCnON XXXV. 

P. 125. nature never intended man to be an ignoble animal — ^Addison 
seems to have had this section in view, in the fallowing fine passage : 
** The Supreme Being has so formed the soul of man, that nothing but 
*' himself can be its last, adequate, and proper happiness. Because, 
" therefore, a great part of our happiness must arise from the contem- 
" plation of his being, that he might give our souls a just relish of such 
" a contemplation, he has made them naturally delight in the appre- 
" hension of what is great and unlimited. Our admiration, which is a 
very pleasing emotion of the mind, immediately rises at the contem- 
plation of any object that takes up a great deal of room in the fancy ; 
and, by consequence, ¥rill improve into the highest pitch of astoniah- 

* See note on Sect. xtt. p. SI7. 
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" ment and devotion, when we contemplate His nature, who is neither 
'■ circnmscribed by time nor place, nor to he comprehended by the 
" largest capacity of a created being." 

P. 125. lo this end, she originalti/ breathed into his soul an irresiitible 
love of all that u great and godlike — Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his 
DisconrEes, the object of which is to shew that Taste is friendly to 
virtue, says : " Whatever abstracts the thoughts from sensual gratifi- 
" cations. — whatever teaches us to look for happiness within ourselves, — 

" must advance, in some measure, the dignity of our nature 

■' Perhaps there is no higher proof of the excellence of man than this, — 
' that to a mind properly cultivated, whatever ia bounded is little. The 
" mind is continnally labouring to advance, step by step, through suc- 
'" cessive degrees of excellence, towards perfection : which is dimly seen 
" at a great, though not hopeless, distance ; and which we must always 
" follow, because we can never attain it. But the pursuit rewards 
" itself: one truth teaches another, and our store is always increasing. 
" though nature can never be exhausted. . . . Taste, if it do not lead 
" directly to parity of manners, obviates at least their greatest depra- 
" vation, by disentangUng the mind from appetite, and conducting the 
" thoughts through successive stages of escellence, till that contem- 
" plation of universal rectitude and harmony, which began by Taste, 
" may, as it is exalted and refined, conclude in virtue." Sir Joshua 
was no theologian : but, in a moral view, there is much truth in these 
remarks; which, as they are applicable to Taste in its general acceptation 
as connected with moral perception, so they appear to nie peculiarly 
applicable to a Taste for fine writing. 

P. 123. the lohole miverse is not sufficient — "The human mind 
" thirsts after immensity, and immutability, and duration without bounds : 
" but it needs some tangible object from which to take its flight, — 
" something present to lead to futurity, — something bounded from 
■' whence to rise to the infinite. The vault of the heavens over our 
" heads, sinking all terrestrial objects into absolute nothingness, might 
" aeem best fitted to awaken the creative powers of the mind. But 
" mere space ia not a perceptible object to which we can apply a scale ; 
" while the Alps, seen at a glance between heaven and earth, — meet, as 
" it were, on the confines of the regions of fancy and of sober reality, — 
" and are there. like written characters traced by a divine hand, and 
" suggesting thoughts such as human language never revealed." — 
Simomft Sviticrland. 
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This fine train of thought was suggested to Simond by a view of the 
Alps from the summit of mount Jura. We acquiesce at once in its 
justice, and perceive how it illustrates and confirms the reasoning of 
Longinus. The way in which " immensity/' (of which " immutability, 
" and duration without bounds" may be regarded as different modes,) 
operates on the human mind, so as to produce that " proud transport," 
of which our Critic speaks in Section vii. is well described by Dr. 
Gregory in his Essay on Taste. ** Grandeur and subhmity gives us a 
" high and noble pleasure by means of a sense appropriated to the per- 

" ception of it Objects are subhme, which possess quantity 

** or ampUtude and simplicity in conjunction. Considerable magnitude, 
" or largeness of extension, in objects capable of it, is necessary 
" to produce subhmity. It is not on a small rivulet, however trans- 
" parent and beautifully winding ; it is not on a narrow vallcfr, 
" though variegated with flowers of a thousand pleasing hues ; it is 
" not on a little hill, though clothed with the most deUghtful ver- 
" dure, that we bestow the epithet sublime : but on the Alps, the 
" Nile, the ocean, the wide expanse of heaven, or the immensity 
" of space, uniformly extended without limit or termination." — " We 
" always contemplate objects and ideas with a disposition similar to 
" their nature. When a large object is presented, the mind expands 
" itself to the extent of that object, and is filled with one grand sensation, 
" which, totally possessing it, composes it into a solemn sedateness, and 
" strikes it with a deep and silent wonder and admiration." It exerts 
an effort " in spreading itself to the dimensions of its object, which 
" enlivens and invigorates its frame : and, having overcome the oppo- 
" sition which this occasions, it sometimes imagines itself present in 
" every part of the scene which it contemplates ; and, from the sense 
" of this immensity, feels a noble pride, and entertains a lofty conception 
" of its own capacity,'* 

P. 125. the Nile, the Danube, the Rhine — What a glorious use has 
Akenside made of this section in his fiine poem on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination / 

Say, why was man so eminently raised 

Amid the vast creation, — ^why ordain'd 

Through life and death to dart his piercing eye. 

With thoughts beyond the hmits of his frame ? — 

But that the Onmipotent might send him forth 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers. 
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Ab on a boundless theatre, to ran 

The great career of justice, — to exalt 

His generous aim to all diviner deeds, — 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast,-^ — 

And through the mists of passion and of sense. 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his course unfaltering ; while the voice 

Of truth and virtue, xvp the steep ascent 

Of nature, calls him to his high reward. 

The applauding smile of heaven ? £lse, wherefore burns 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope. 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things. 

And mocks possession ? Wherefore darts the mind. 

With such resistless ardour, to embrace 

Majestic forms ; impatient to be free, — 

Spurning the gross control of wilful might, — 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils, — 

Proud to be daring ? Who but rather turns 

To heaven's broad fire his unconstrained view. 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame ? 

Who that, from Alpine heights, his labouring eye 

Shoots round the wild horizon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with shade. 

And continents of sand, — ^wUl turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill. 

That murmurs at his feet ? The high-born soul 

Disdains to rest her heaven-aspiring wing 

Beneath its native quarry. Tired of earth 

And this diurnal scene, she soars aloft 

Through fields of air, — ^pursues the flying storm, — 

Rides on the voUey'd lightning through the heavens,— 

Or, yoked with whirlwinds and the northern blast. 

Sweeps the long tract of day. Then high she soars 

The blue profound, and hovering round the sun. 

Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 

Of light, — ^beholds his unrelenting sway 

Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 

Hie £Eited rounds of time Thence hr effiued. 
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She darts her swiftness up the long career 

Of devious comets, — ^through its burning signs. 

Exulting, measures the perennial wheel 

Of nature, — and looks back on all the stars. 

Whose blended light, as ¥rith a milky zone. 

Invests the orient. Now, amazed, she views 

The empyreal waste, where happy spirits hold. 

Beyond this concave heaven* their calm abode ; 

And fields of radiance, whose unfading light 

Has travelled the profound six thousand years. 

Nor yet arrives in sight of mortal things. 

Even on the barriers of the world, untired. 

She meditates the eternal depth below,-* 

Till — ^half recoiling — down the headlong steep 

She plunges ! — soon o'erwhelmed and swallowed np 

In that immense of being ! There her hopes 

Rest at the fated goal. For, from the birth 

Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said. 

That, not in humble, nor in brief delight. 

Not in the fading echoes of renown. 

Power's purple robe, or Pleasure's flowery lap 

The soul should find enjoyment : — ^but, firom these. 

Turning, disdainful, to an equal good. 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view. 

Till every bound, at length, shall. disappear. 

And infinite perfection close the scene ! 
The poet has given us here a noble example of the torch of genius 
lighted at another's flame, and even adding to its lustre :~<xf a bold and 
successful amplification of a passage, which, in the original, might have 
been regarded as rising to the very summit of grandeur ; and which 
nothing but powers of the highest order could have brought unimpaired 
out of so hazardous an experiment. Strange that this fine poem has not 
yet attained that richly-merited reputation, which posterity will not fail 
to award ! With young and ardent minds, where shall we find a poem to 
rival this for sound reason, sublime imagery, consummate elegance, 
" thoughts that breathe, and words that bum" ? But such has always 
been the fette of all our gpreatest poets. 

SBCnON XXXVI. 

P. 127. As to the remark that a/aulty Colomu — SuUimity in works 
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of art, depends not on magnitode. "The only kind of sublimity, at which 
" a painter or a sculptor ehoold aim, is, to express by certain pro- 
" portions and position of limbs and features, lliat strength and dignity 
■' of mind, and that vigour and activity of body, which enable men to 
" conceive and execute great actions. , . . The representation of ^gantic 
" and monstrous figures has nothing of snbUmity in either poetry or 
" painting, which entirely depends upon erpression. When Claudian 
" describes a giant taking a mountain on his shoulders, . . . there is 
" nothing sublime in it, for there ie no great expression, but merely 
" brute strength. But when Homer describes Achilles advancing to the 
" walls of Troy, clad in celestial armour, like the autumnal star, that 
" brings fevers, plagues and death ; we see all the terrible qualitieB of 
" the hero.- — rendered still more terrible by being contrasted with the 
" venerable figure of Priam, standing upon the walls of Troy, and 
" tearing his white hair, at the sight of the approaching danger. This 
" is the true sublime; the other is all trick and quackery." 

Burke's Letter to Berry. 
If we could now see the Dorypborus, we should, probably find in it 
that sublime expression, in which the Colossus must necessarily have 
been deficient. 

P. 127. it seem* proper to male art and nature — ^The most eminent 
critics of all ages have agreed in this precept, from Horace to Boileau 
and Pope. 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same : 

Unerring Nature, still dirinely bright, 

One clear, nnchang'd, and uniTcrsal light. 

Life, force, and beauty must to all impart. 

At once the source, and end, and teat of Art. 

Art, from thai fund, each just supply provides, 

Works without shew, and without pomp presides. . . . 

Those rules of old djscover'd, not devised. 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodised 

Hear how leam'd Greece her useful rules indites. 

When to repress, and when indulge our flights ! 

High on Pamossus' top her eons she shew'd. 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 

Held from a^, aloft, the immortal prize. 

And nrg'd the rest by equal atepB to rise. 
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JuBt precq>t8, then, by great examples givea, 

Slie drew from them, what they deriv'd from heaven. 

The generous Critic fann'd the poet's fire. 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 

Then criticism the Muses' handmaid proved. 

To dress her charms, and make her more beloved. 

Essay on Criticism, 
SBCTION zxxvii. 

P. 127. Comparisons and Similes — ^The section treating on these 
being unfortunately lost, the reader is referred to Dr. Blair's Lectures on 
the Belles Lettres, Vol, i. Lect, zv. p. 342, where the subject is fully 
treated with great elegance and perspicuity. 

SBCnON XXZTIII. 

P. 128. how far each figure of this kind may he carried — ^To deter- 
mine how far Hyperboles may be allowed to transgress the bounds of 
credibility, is the province of taste, chastened and guided by judgment. 
Figures of exaggeration have certain privileges, which allow them to 
overleap the line of truth, but not that of reason. When they do this, 
the bow is drawn so tight as to produce relaxation. The only result is 
absurdity, and its consequence, frigidity. Demetrius Phalereus quotes an 
instance from some unknown poet, who, in describing the efforts of the 
Cyclops against Ul3rsses, tells us that he cast a rock at the ship so large, 
that goats were unconsciously grazing upon it as it flew ! 

The writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were guilty of 
extravagances of this kind out of number ; and, as it is quite dear that 
they vied with each other in them, it may be inferred not only that they 
regarded them as beauties, but that the greater the extravagance, the 
gpreater the beauty. An example of this hyperbolic strain is found in 
the Epitaph on Charles the First, said to have been written by the Eail 
of Montrose with the point of his sword : 

Great, g^d, and just ! could I but rate 
My g^ef, and thy too rigid fate, 
I'd weep the world to such a strain. 
That it should deluge once again ! 
fiut since thy loud-tongued blood demands supplies 
More from Briareus' hands than Argus' eyes, 
I'll search the world unto its utmost bounds. 
And write thy epitaph in blood and wounds ! 
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Tida, however is modest, in comparisoii with the followiDg, on the con- 
veyance of Queen Elizabeth's corpse by water from Richmond to 
WhitebaU : 

The Queene was brought by water to 'Whitehall ; 
At every stroake the oares did teares let fall : 
More clung about the barge ; fysh under water. 
Wept out iheir eyes of pearle, and ewom blinde after : 
1 thinke the bargemen might, with easier thighes. 
Have rowed her thither in her People's eyes ; — 
But, howaoe'er, thus much ray thoghts have ucann'd, 
Sh' ad come by water, had she come by land. 
P. 128. aa amhition of erpresstag fvery thing in a strain of exagge- 
ration — This is the great fault of Dr. Young. It shews itaeK in his 
Satire, which has been well described as a string of epigrams. But in 
his Night Thoughts be is all effort and antithesis and oxymoron. Hence 
we are dehgbtcd with detached passageB of the poem, but we grow 
weary of the whole. If any body ever reads it througli, he is glad when 
he comes to the end ; for the mental exertion which such an achieve- 
ment is found to require, amounts at last to positive pain. 

P. 128. when they proceed from a mind throten into emotion — Aa 
an instance of this, we may cite that noble burst of eloquence in Burke's 
fine but dreadful description of Hyder's ravages in the Camatic, whert 
the emotion makes us lose sight of the violence and exaggeration of the 
metaphors : 

" When at length Hyder found that he had to do with men, who 
" either would sign no convention, or whom no signature could 
" bind .... he decreed .... to make the country possessed hy such 
" incorrigible and predestined criminals, an example to mankind. He 
" resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious of such things, 
■' to leave the whole Camatic an everlasting monument of vengeance, 
" and to put perpetual desolation as a bairier between him and those, 
" against whom the faith, which holds the moral elements of the world 

" together, was no protection He drew from every quarter 

" whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in the art 
" of destruction ; and, compounding all the materials of fury, havoc 
'■ and desolation, into one black cloud, hung for a while on the declivi- 
" ties of the mountains. While the authors of all those evils were 
" stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened aU their 
" horizon, — it Buddenty burst, and poured down the whole of its con- 
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" tents upon the plains of the Camatic. Then ensued a scene of woe, 
" the like of whioh no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no 
" tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known or 
" heard of, were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire 
" blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple. 
" The miserable inhabitants fiying from their flaming villages, in part 
" were slaughtered ; others, without regard to sex, to age, to the 
" respect of rank, or sacredness of function, — fathers torn from children, 
" husbands from wives, — enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and 
" amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing 
" horses, were swept into captivity in an unknown and strange land. 
" Those, who were able to evade the tempest, fled to the walled cities : 
*' but, escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of 
" famine." — Speech against Hastings. 

SECTION XXXIX. 

P. 130. for does not the flute inspire the hearer — " The whole power 
*' of music" says Twining {Poetic, Vol. i. Diss. ii. p. 66,) " may be 
" reduced, I think, to three distinct effects ; — ^upon the ear, the passions, 
" and the imagination : — in other words, it may be considered simply as 
" delighting the sense, — as raising emotions,--^!, as raising ideas. The 
" two last of these effects constitute the whole of what is called the 
" moral, (as opposed to physical,) or expressive power of music." And 
he adds, in a note, " Music may raise ideas immediately by mere asso^ 

" ciation I inserted the word immediately, because music has 

" also a power of raising ideas, to a certain degree, through the medium 
** of emotions, which naturally suggest correspondent ideas" 

The instance of the Ranz des Vaches, and the efiect of the mere tune 
unaccompanied by words, upon the Swiss emigrant, is well known ; nor 
is there much reason to doubt that a peasant from any country, under 
the like circumstances of long absence and remote distance, would be 
aflfected in a similar manner, if not in an equal degree, by hearing some 
favourite air of his native land. This is simply the eflfect of association, 
exciting emotions, and, through their medium, ideas ; thus working 
powerfully upon some of the noblest aflections of our nature, and dis- 
posing us to entertain the most lofty and sublime conceptions. 

I can hardly assent, however to the proposition of Alison, (On Taste, 
p. 138,) that aU sounds derive, from association, whatever power they 
may possess of raising sublime emotions. It may be so, as he states, 
with respect to such as convey the idea of danger ; as^ the roaring of 
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the Eea, the ItonUng of a ttorm, the cries of wild beaste, the n 
an earthquake, the pealing of thunder : all such, also, as are associated 
with ideas of aolemnity, majesty, melancholy, or strong emotion ; as the 
organ, the trumpet, the curfew, the passing-bell. TTius, too, the whisper 
of Lady Macbeth, — the " still small voice" heard by EUjah, — the spirit, 
in the Book 0/ Job, saying " shall mortal man," &c. — the sigh preceding 
the tempest in Thomson's HlnleTi—even the sound of the hammer in 
Shokepeare's Hen. v. Aet. iv. "From camp to camp," &c. all these 
derive their sublimity chiefly from oBaociation. 

But Mr. Harris fon Music, ch. vi.) affirms truly that "there are 
" sounds to make us cheerful or sad, martial or tender ." and Dr. 
Beattie (Poetry and Music, p. 143. 1G7.) justly remarks that "there is 
" some relation at least, or analogy, between certain musical sounds' 
" and certain mental affectiom ;" that music ia capable of " inspiring 
" devotion, fortitude, compassion, lorrow," &c. and speaking of the effect 
" of the organ, (Diaq. 610,) he says, " we are generally conscious of 
" an elevation of mind, even though tlie ear be not sensible of melody." 
Nay, I>r. Bumey (Hist. Mnsic. i. 85,) goes still further, and pronounces 
that " there is some kind of instrumental music, so divinely com- 
" posed .... that it wants no words to explain its meaning." I do not 
know however that this opinion required any authorities to support it. 
It has certainly the suflrage of antiquity ; for it prevailed in the time of 
Aristotle, and it was embraced by his brother critic Longinus ; and the 
bets on which it rests, arc generally admitted, 1 believe, at the present day. 
The subject recala to mind the beautiful verses of William Strode, 
Canon of Ch. Ch. who was living in 1660, which will require no apology 
for their insertion here : 

When streams of music softly steed 

With creeping passions through the heart ; 
And when, at every touch, we feel 
Our pidses beat and bear a part ; 
~"V. When threads can make 

A heart- string quake, 
Philoeophy 
Can scarce deny 
The soul may melt with harmony. 

O lull me. lull me, charmii^ air ! 

My sense ia rock'd with wonder* sweet ! 
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Like snow on wool thy fallings are ; — 
Soft, like a spirit's, are thy feet. 
Grief who needs fear 
That hath an ear ? — 
Down let him lie. 
And listening die. 
And change his soul to harmony ! 
P. 130. by the changes of the notes, and by the mixing and blending 
of the harmony — ^We are here reminded of Milton : 
Ever against eating cares. 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 
Married to unmortal verse. 
Such as the melting soul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

Untwining all the chains, that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. L*AUegro» 

P. 130. the harmonious arrangement of that speech, which is natural 
to man — ^There can, I presume be no doubt that pleasing emotions are 
produced by words of agreeable sound, and sentences of harmonious 
modulation. In proof of this no passage has been quoted more fre- 
quently than the following from Milton's Tractate of Education. "We 
" shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious indeed at the first ascent ; 
" but else so smooth, so green^ so full of goodly prospects and melodious 
" sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
" charming." — " Here every thing conspires,*' says Dr. Blair, " to 
" promote the harmony. The words are happily chosen ; full of liquids 
" and soft sounds ; laborious, smooth, green, goodly, melodious, charming. 
" And these words are so artfully arranged, that were we to alter the 
" collocation of any one of them, we should, presently, be sensible of 
" the melody suflfering. For, let us observe how finely the members of 
" the period swell one above another. So smooth, so green, — so fuU 
" of goodly prospects and melodious sounds, on every side, — ^till the ear, 
" prepared by this gradual rise, is conducted to that full close on which 
*' it rests with pleasure ; — that the hatp of Orpheus was not mare 
" charming.*' 

One of our periodical critics has pointed out a passage in a celebrated 
American writer, which may vie with this fine sentence from Milton. 
" The first time I ever heard the song of the nightingale, I was 
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" intoxicated more by the delicious crowd of remembered associatione, 
" than by the melody of its notes : and I shall never forget the thrill of 
" ecstacy with which I first saw the lark rise almost from beneath my 
" feet, and wing its musical flight up into the morning sky." — Bract- 
bridge Hall, 

" We know of nothing more beautiful/' says the Eklinburgh Review, 
(Nov. 1832,) " than the melody of this concluding sentence." 
Again: 

Thou rememberest 

Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song .... 
To hear the sea-maid's music .... 
The harmony in all these passages is as delightful as the melody, and 
perhaps even more so. They shew the power arising from skill in the 
selection of words, and the structure of periods. 

But not only are pleasing emotions capable of being produced by the 
modulation of sentences; — the more boisterous passions may also be 
roused ; and consequenUy, no inconsiderable degree of sublime feeling 
excited. Our author then argues well, that if mere sounds, irrespective 
of significancy, can effect this, *' what may we not expect from compo- 
" sition, or the harmonious arrangement of human speech, which not 
" only reaches the ear, but penetrates to the heart ?" &c. And well hat 
our own Cowper sung, 

The mind that feels the fire 

The Muse imparts, and can command the lyre. 

Acts with a force, and kindles with a zeal, 

Whate'er the theme, that others never feel. 

If human woes her soft attention claim, 

A tender sympathy pervades the frame : 

She pours a sensibility divine 

Along the nerve of every feeling line. 

But, if a deed not tamely to be borne. 

Fire indignation and a sense of scorn. 

The strings are swept with such a force, so loud. 

The storm of music shakes the astonish'd crowd. 

So, when remote futurity is brought 

Before the keen enquiry of her thought. 
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A terrible sagacity informs 

The poet's heart, — ^he looks to distant storms, — 

He hears the thunder ere the tempest lours. 

And, arm'd with strength surpassing human powers> 

Seizes events as yet unknown to man. 

And darts his soul into the dawning plan. 
P. 132. if the uwrds .... be removed from their present iqfprojpriaie 
situation, and placed elsewhere — It seems impossible to convey to one, 
wholly unacquainted with the artifices of construction and modulation, 
which the ancients so carefully employed in writing, a clear conception 
of the reasoning, in the illustration of which Longinus quotes this sen- 
tence of Demosthenes. The nearest approach to it may be made, by 
shewing how greatly an English period may be injured, by altering the 
arrangement of its members. For this purpose, let us take the following 
fine passage from the Spectator : 

" If we rise yet higher, and consider the fixed stars as so many oceans 
" of flame, that are each of them attended with a difierent set of planets; 
" and still discover new firmaments and new lights, that are sunk 
" farther in those unfathomable depths of aether ; we are lost in such a 
" labyrinth oi suns and worids, and confounded with the magnificence 
" and immensity of Nature." 

Here all is grand, perspicuous, and harmonious : but, if we alter the 
arrangement, we shall soon be sensible how much this beautiful period 
loses, not only in strength and perspicuity, but also in harmony and 
grace : 

" We are lost in a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with 
" the magnificence and immensity of Nature, if we rise yet higher, and 
" consider the fixed stars, as so many oceans of flame, &c. 

SECTION XL. 

P. 133. the artifice of composition — ^No one can doubt of the digni- 
fied appearance which a very common sentiment may be made to assume 
by this artifice. Who does not know, among his acquaintance, some 
one, who habitually wraps up the most common-place ideas in language, 
which makes it necessary that they should be sifted and weighed, before 
their utter inanity is discovered ? This is the feadt here charged upon 
Euripides, and to which that great tragic poet is certainly obnoxious. 
Many passages may, unquestionably, be found in him, in which the 
poetry lies more in the expression than in the sentiment. This, how- 
ever, is not peculiar to Euripides. 
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p. 133. ipordg, by their glructnre. retarding eac\ other — A fomiliBr 
illuatration of this may be found in Pope's lines, 

When Ajas strives some rock's Tast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 
And Milton has admirably expressed the intrieacy and perplexity of the 
points on which he represents the follen epirits as bewildering them- 
selvee, in these lines. Par. Lost. li. 557. 

Others, apart, sat on a hill retired 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fixt fate, free-will, forc-knowledge absolute ; 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost ! 

Can any artiiice of language more admirably crpress the hopdees 

entanglement of such enquiries, than the introduction of the fourth of 

these tines, after the third P " The repetition of some of the worda," 

says Dr. Smith, " with epithets of slow pronunciation, shews the 

" difficulty of making advances in such unfathomable points." 



P. 134. Pyrrhics, Trochees, and Dichoreee — The reader will observe 
that the Pyrrhic ia a foot of two syllables, both short; the Trochee 
also called a Choree, is a fuot of two syllables, the first long, and the 
last short; and the Dichoree is a foot consisting of two Trochees. 
Thus, 

rif ySu give ySur Bppr8bati8n 
■< To my humble supplication, 
Lpyrrh. Troch, Dich. 

Our Trochaic metre ia commonly written wholly in Trochees, and is 
chiefly employed in Bacchanalian songs ; as 

" Jolly mortals, fill yonr glasses, generous deeds are done by wine." 
Or in ludicrous poetry ; as 

" Pulpit, dnun ecclesiastic," — and 
Many others Hudibrastic. 
We have, however, some elegant poems written in Trochaic metre, 
but chiefly of the lyric kind. Among these is the fine old allegorical 
ballad, " Life's a sea in constant motion," &o. 

But the foot called an Anapcest. consisting of two short, followed by 
one long syllable, is most obuoxioua to the charge of producing a 
capering effect : as 
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" May I govern my paBsions ¥rith absolute sway, 
" And grow wiser and better as life wears away : " Pops. 
an effect which is increased to a ludicrous degree, by adding a hyper- 
catalectic, or redundant syUable, at the end : thus, 

" For she said that her mistress did nothing but rate her, 
" Since she brush'd off the tail of the new alligator." 

Hatlbt. 
Is it possible to imagine a sublime sentiment clothed in a metre like 
this? 

Our present business, then, was to consider the injurious effect to 
sublimity produced by the prevalence of such feet as these : and I have 
now shewn enough of their nature, I beUeve, to demonstrate that they 
have a manifest tendency to debase the sublime wherever they abound. 
On the contrary, how much of the dignity and solemnity of these fine 
lines, is owing to the staid grandeur of the prevailing long quantities ! 
High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus, or of Inde, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. Milton, ii. 1. 

SECTION XLII. 

P. 134. conciseness of phrase — ^Whenever conciseness degenerates 
into abruptness, it usually becomes obscure ; and obscurity is the very 
greatest defect of style. All labour, also, after epignunmatic point and 
antithesis, is apt to betray a writer into a similar fault. A certain degree 
of brevity, is nevertheless allowable ; and, provided it leaves the sense 
clear and unambiguous, it may even rise into an excellence. To be both 
brief and comprehensive, is, in fact, a virtue of no mean order. Brevity 
has an air of liveliness and spirit, it keeps attention awake, and it 
gratifies, while it exercises the intellectual powers. But, it is not well 
suited, in general, to the expression of grand and sublime sentiments : 
although this is by no means a rule without exceptions. The present 
treatise will furnish instances of this. 

And, as Longinus has well remarked at the end of this Section, pro- 
lixity is equally injurious to the Sublime. Sentences encumbered ¥rith 
epithets, or with ill-chosen circumstances, which though true, are not 
necessary to be introduced, deprive style of all its spirit and energy. 
They, 
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Like a wounded enake, drag their slow length along : 
and they become n'earisome and laoguid from their undue extension. 

Among ancient writers, Aristotle and TacituB are frequently both 
faulty, from their eonciseness ; while Plato and Cicero have carried 
diffusenesis, with admirable judgment, to the very confinea of propriety, 
without ofim overstepping the boundary. Of the moderns we may 
instance Montesquieu as an example of the concise, and Sir William 
Temple of the diffuse style. 

After all, not only is one kind of style more suited to one kind of 
subject, than another ; bnt, as different writers have different modes of 
thinking, one style is manifestly better adapted than another, to the 
conceptions of different minds. The grand rule, then, seems still to be, 

" First follow nature," and " avoid extremes ;" 
yield to the dictates of your own peculiar genius ; and, availing yourself 
of such directions as education will not fiul to supply, you will succeed 
better than by servilely imitating either the brevity of the one class, or 
the ihfiusiveness of the other. 

And all this is perfectly consistent with the precepts of our critic. In 
his own work, he furnishes us with an admirable model. The style 
apparently congenial to hia cast of thought, is the most flowing, copious, 
and elegant ; which he nevertheless varies continually as the circom- 
stances may seem to require. Sometimes he is lively aad at others 
severe ; soaring occasionally to the loftiest regions of sublimity ; and 
yet, with all this variety, retaining every where, the stamp and the 
indubitable character of original genius of the very highest order. 

What I have said will render examples unnecessary of the faults 
condemned in this Section. They might be found, I fear, even in very 
distinguished writers. 



SECTION XI.1II. 
P, 135, For what city, or what people in all Asia — An enumera- 
tion of particulars, like this of Theopompus, requires no small degree of 
taste and discrimination to manage it skilfully. Without these it will 
become as insipid and uninteresting as an auctioneer's catalogue. The 
danger lies in an exuberant minuteness of specification, crowding the 
mind with a multitude of ill-assorted and insignificant objects. Hut the 
greatest offence against taste is committed when offensive particulars. 
which ought to be kept out of sight, are brought prominently forward. 
Milton has erred, I fear, in this matter, where in P. L. vi. 344. after 
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describing the wound of Satan from the sword of the Archangel, 
he adds. 

Yet soon he heal'd : for spirits that live throughout 

Vital in every part, not as frail man 

In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins. 

Cannot but by annihilating die. 
The third of these lines is offensively chirurgical ; and the passage, by 
its omission, would have lost nothing either in sense or in dignity. 

P. 1 — . He descends here from matters of greater grandeur, to 
those of less — ^Examples of this bathos or sinking may be found even in 
the greatest writers. Pope has furnished an amusing instance of it 
where addressing Lord Mansfield, he says. 

Graced as thou art by all the power of words. 
So known, so honoured tn the House of Lords : 
which Cibber parodied thus : 

Persuasion tips his tongue whene'er he talks. 

And — he has chambers in the King's Bench walks. 
The following whimsical instance of the same kind is taken from the 
celebrated George Falkener's " Account of Ireland." 

" Ploughs were first invented by Triptolemus, a near relation of the 
" (roddess Ceres ; and afterwards much improved by Mr. John Wynne, 
" baker, of Dublm." 

P. 1 — . we must not descend to terms sullied by vulgar meanings, 
or tarnished by common use — ^The mighty Homer himself, I fear, ofiends 
against this precept, not only in some of his epic cookery, but when he 
compares the sudden healing of the wound of Mars, to the formation of 
curds. 

Such expressions are quite inconsistent with the grandeur of poetry ; 
nor are they to be tolerated in historical composition. And yet KnoUes, 
who wrote the History of the Iltrkish Empire, and of whom, as an 
historian, Johnson writes in terms of high commendation, descended so 
far beneath the dignity of history, as to commence one of his chapters 
thus : " Now lay the great city of Nice in the suds.** 

SECTION XLIV. 

The Treatise on the Sublime ends in reality with the preceding 
Section : and the present, which is merely a sort of epilogue to the 
work, as it contains no precepts, will admit of no illustrations. 

FINIS. 
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Sect. i. . . 
Sect. ii. . . 

Sect. iii. . 

Sect. iv. . 

Sect. V. . . 
Sect. vi. . 

Sect. vii. . 

Sect. viii. 

Sect. ix. . 



Sect. X. 



Sect. xi. . . . 
Sect. xii. • . . 



Sect. xiii. . . 



The Treatise of CaecQius imperfect, and why. — Descrip- 
tion of Sublimity. — Its powerful effects on the mind. 

Whether Sublimity be an art that may be taught. — ^The 
maxim of Demosthenes concerning good fortune and 
good sense applied to native talent and education. 

Bombast, puerility, parenthyrsus : — Gorgias, Callisthenes, 
Clitarchus, Amphicrates, Hegesias, Matris. 

The Frigid : Timaus ; — his comparison of Alexander to 
Isocrates. — Xenophon and Plato not free from frigidity. 

The source of these faults, a fondness for novelty. 

To avoid them, a clear notion and an accurate perception 
of the true Sublime must be formed. 

How the true Sublime may be distinguished :— rand how 
the mind is affected by it. 

Five sources of Sublimity, — one of which, the Passiong, 
omitted by Caecilius. 

Natural grandeur of sentiment. — This may be discovered 
without the intervention of words — ^The silence of 
Ajax. — Homer's Discord. — Hesiod's Misery of War. — 
Other instances of the Sublime from Homer. — Moses. 
The prayer of Ajax. — Homer compared to the setting 
sun, and to the ebbing ocean. — Apology for the fabler 
in the Odyssey. 

Selection and combination of circumstances. — Sappho's 
Ode. — Homer's tempests. — ^The Arimaspeia. — Archi- 
lochus. — Demosthenes . 

Amplification, — described. When to be employed. 

The common definition of Amplification incorrect. — Am- 
plification distinguished from Sublimity. — ^The styles 
of Plato and Demosthenes contrasted. — ^Those of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero distinguished. The proper 
occasion for each of these st}'les. 

Of the Sublime of Plato. — Of Imitation. — Stesichorus and 
Archilochus imitators of Homer. — Plato still more 
so.— No plagiarism in this kind of imitation. 
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Sect, xiv, . . 

Sect. XV. . . . 

Sect. xvi. . . 

Sect. xvii. . . 



Sect, xviii. . 
Sect. xix. . . 
oeci. XX. ... 
Sect. xxi. . . 
Sect. xxii. . . 
Sect, xxiii. . 

Sect. xxiv.. . 
Sect. XXV. . . 
Sect. xxvi.. . 
Sect, xxvii. . 
Sect, xxviii. 
Sect. xxix. . 

Sect. XXX. . . 

Sect. xxxi. . 
Sect, xxxii. . 



Sect, xxxiii. 



Sect, xxxiv. . 
Sect. xxxv. . 



Sect. XXX vi. 



Sect, xxxvii. 



The great writers to be kept in view as patterns ;^-and 
we must bear in mind the judgment of posterity. 

Imagery. — ^That of the Poet distinguished from that of 
the Orator. 

Figures : — ^to be briefly treated in the present Treatise. — 
Apodeixis. — ^The oath in Demosthenes. 

Figures and the Sublime mutually aid each other. — 
Figures most perfect when not observed to be 
Figures. — Comparison from the lights and shades in 
painting. 

Questions and Interrogations. 

Asyndeton. 

Accumulation of Figures. 

Copulatives enfeeble style. 

Hyperbatons,— characteristic of an agitated mind. 

Change of Numbers, — of Cases, — Collections, — Commu- 
tations, — Climaxes ; — all contribute to the Sublime. 

Singulars are sometimes Sublime : — and why. 

Change of Ten^e. 

Change of Person. 

Change of Person, under another form. 

Periphrasis ; — comparison from Music. 

Periphrasis very liable to abuse. — ^End of the digression 
concerning figures. 

Choice of words. — Splendid diction not to be indiscrimi- 
nately employed. 

Vulgar expressions, — when admissible. 

Accumulation of Metaphors. — The authority, Demos- 
thenes. — Remedy for bold expressions. — ^Excess to be 
avoided. — Lysias and Plato. 

The Sublime, with a few faults, preferable to blameless 
mediocrity. — Faults more readily remembered than 
excellences. Apollonius, Theocritus, Eratosthenes, 
Archilochus, Bacchylides, Pindar, Ion, Sophocles. 

The subject continued : — ^Demosthenes and Hyperides 
compared, and the former preferred. 

Plato superior to Lysias. Man intended to be a spectator 
and admirer of the grand and sublime works of Nature. 
The Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, the Ocean : — ^the 
furnaces of Etna. 

The ennobling power of the Sublime : — to achieve which 
natural endowments are to be cultivated by the pre- 
cepts of education. 

Similes and Comparisons near akin to Metaphors. — ^Not 
to be overstrained. Hyperboles : — ^those the best 
which do not discover themselves to be H3^perbole8. — 
Diasyrmus. 
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Sect, xxxix. . Arrangement of Words, or Composition. — Harmonious 

Arrangement. 
Sect. xl. . . . Connexion of parts or members. — ^As in bodies, so in 

writing. Sublimity produced by Symmetry. — Even 

mean writers have derived from this an air of dignity. — 

Philistus, Aristophanes, Euripides. 
Sect. xli. . . . Broken measures, occasioning rapid utterance, injurious 

to the Sublime. 
Sect. xlii. . . Conciseness of phrase injurious to the Sublime. 
Sect, xliii. . . Words deficient in strength, or debased by common use, 

injurious to the Sublime. 
Sect. xliv. . . The Peroration. — ^The enquiry discussed why there were 

so few Sublime Writers in tiiie age of Longinus. 
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Abrupt sublimity, 89 

occasions for, 90 
AchiUes, 82, 95 
Accumulation of figures, 103, 116, 

212, 340 
Accuracy, minute, 120 
Addison, 292, 358 
Adjuration, 98, 327 
iEschines, 100 
iEschylus, 95, 155, 156, 163, 202, 

203, 217, 285 
iEtna, 125, 250 
Agathocles, 73 
Ajax, 78, 81 

Akenside, 47, 293. 838, 348 
Alcinous, 233, 234 
Alexander, 71, 79, 116 
Alison, 354 
Allegories, 119 
Aloadae, 77, 170 
Amati, 24 

Ammonius, 9, 21, 91, 200 
Amphicrates, 70, 72, 157 
Amphitheatre of the world, 125, 

249 
Amplification, 87, 192, 315 
Anacreon, 115 
Anaphoras, 104, 213, 331 
Anatomy, 117 
Antigone, 203 
Antilochus, 82 
Antimetabole, 107, 215 
Antiphanes, 162 
Anthology, 258 
Apodeizis, 98 



Apollonius, 121, 238 
Apologues, 90, 197 
Apostrophe, 98, 221 
Appropriate words, 115, 337 
Aratus, 86, 110, 190 
Archias of Hybla, 157 
Archilochus, 87, 91, 121, 192 
Argonautics, 121 
Arimaspeia, 86, 188 
Aristeas, 188 
Aristogiton, 112 
Aristides the orator, 207 
Aristophanes, 133, 217, 241 
Aristotle, 117, 152, 193, 201, 204, 

210, 226, 258, 266, 284 
Amaud, Abb6, 223 
Arrangement of words, 130, 131 
Art, works of, 127 
Artemisium, 100 
Artifice of composition, 358 
Asyndeton, 103, 104, 213, 330 
Athenians, 99, 128 
Athens, 87, 128 
Athenogenes, 123, 247 
Athroesmus, 107, 215 
Ausonius, 167 

Bacchyhdes, 121, 240 
Bacchus, 95 
Baillie, Miss, 312 
Barker, Mr. 179, 280 
Barry, artist, 178 
Batteaux, Abb6, 226 
Battle of the Gods, 80 
Beattie, Doctor, 206, 309 
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Bells, on trappings^ &c. 217 
Bessarion, Cardinal, 3 
Blacket's dying horse, 311 
Blair, 34, 206, 303, 304, 315, 355 
BoUeau, 156, 182. 187, 192, 208, 

222, 803 
Boldness of sentiment, 76 
Bombast, 96, 156 
Boreas, a piper, 69 
Bossuet, 326 
Brevity, 134, 247 
Bucolics of Theocritus, 121 
Burke, 808, 810, 338. 340, 351, 

353 
Bumey Doctor, 222, 355 
Bums, 335 
Burst of passion. 111 
Butler's Reminiscences. 316, 317, 

332 
Byron, Lord, 328 
Byzantine historians, 9 

Cadences anticipated. 134 

Cadmuses, 109 

Callisthenes, 69, 156 

Campbell, 322 

Capering efiect of certain feet, 134 

Casimir's Ode to Eolian harp, 262 

Cassandra, 95 

CaeciUus, 65. Who? 146 

Caesar, 211 

Ceyx, 111 

Chatham. Lord, 345 

Chaeronea, 97, 99, 100 

Changes of person, 110, 218 

Chariot of death, 322 

Choice of circumstances, 84. 185, 

276 
Cicero, 89, 149, 153, 157, 161, 

169. 173, 185. 189. 192, 194, 

215, 221. 224. 227. 234. 237, 

258, 264, 266, 274 
Cicero and Demosthenes compared. 

89. 195 
Circe. 84 

Claudian. 171. 201 
Clemens Alex, 207 



Cleomenes, 116 
Clunaxes. 107. 215. 833 
Clitarchus, 69, 157 
Collections, 107, 215, 333 
Colossus, 127, 253, 350 
Commutations, 107, 215, 333 
Composition, dignified, 77 

harmonious. 131 
Conciseness. 134, 274, 360 
Connexion of parts, 132. 265 
Cosmo de Medici, 5 
Cowley. 9, 295. 296, 300, 334, 

337 
Cowper, 329, 357 
Curls of wreathed flame. 69 
Cyclops. 83, 184 
Cypress memories. 73 
Cyrus, 110, 344 

D'acier M. 260 

Dactylic numbers. 131 

Danauses. 109 

Danube, 125. 348 

Darius, 79 

Darwin, Doctor, 298 

Darts, buried beneath, 129 

Deity, pure, great, undefiled, 81 

Demetrius Phalereus, 210, 212, 

228. 230, 267, 268 
Demonstration, 98 
Demosthenes. 112. 116. 122, 123, 

124, 126, 131, 147, 173, 344 
Descent from greater to less, 136 
Descriptions, 117 
Diatyposis, 104, 331 
Diagram of the Treatise, 62 
Dias3nrmjis, 130 

Dichorees, debasing to style, 1 34 
Diction, elaborate, 76 
Difluse sublimity. 89 
Digressions, 90, 197 
Dion, 72 

Dionysius Atticus, 32 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, 199, 

224. 236, 237, 248. 271 
Dionysius the Fhocsean. 106 
Dionysius the Tyrant. 72 
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Dirce and the Bull, 123, 270 
Discord, 79, 307 
Donne, Doctor, 307 
Doryphonlsof Polyclete, 127. 268, 

351 
Dwarfs, 139, 282 

Edgworth, Abb^, 292 

Egypt, descent into, 135, 276 

Elephantiiia, 110 

Eloquence, corruption of, 138, 280 

Emulation, 91, 198, 318 

Enallage, 108, 216, 335 

Encomium of eloquence, 128 

Ennodius, 232 

Epigram of Cicero, 258 

Epilogue of the Iliad, 82, 196, 

Bjih^sians, Epistle to, 341 

Erasmus, 228 

Eratosthenes, 121, 240 

Erigone, 121 

Eupolis, 99, 208 

Euripides,' 94, 95, 133, 163, 201, 

202, 208, 215, 269 
Eurylochus, 103 
Eye-sores, 73, 164 

Fabulous, 82 

Fac-simUe of title of M.S. Vat. 1, 
26 

Familiar topics, 90, 117, 196 

Fancy, 320 

Feet, metrical, 359 

Fighting with the mouth, 129 

Figures, 97, 206, 304, 326, suit- 
able combination of, 76, when 
liable to suspicion, 100, accumu- 
lation of, 103, 212 

Five games, professors of, 122, 
243, 343 

Flute, effects of, 130, 261, 354 

Flechier, 304 . 

Fox and Pitt, 317 

Demosthenes, 316 

Freedom favourable to sublimity, 
138. 281 

Frigidity. 71, 160, 299 



Funerals, public. 100 
Funeral oration. 113. 223 
Furies, 94, 96, 201 

Galen, 242 

Gradation, 107, 215 

Grandeur of conception, 1 20 

Grav, 306 

Geliius, A. 272 

Genius, 152, 293 

Girdlestone's Pj^dai'. 246 

Gore and mud, with water, drunk, 

129 
Greece, fleet of, 81 
Greeks, 89, 117 
Gregory, Doctor, 167, 194, 292, 

293, 294, 301, 348 
Gunn, Rev. W. 309 

Harmony of composition, 1 30 

Harris, Mr. 355 

Hayley, 297, 360 

Hecatffius, 111, 220 

Hector. Ill 

Hegesias, 70, 157 

Hegesippus, ^5 

HeraclidsQ, 111 

Heraclides, 72 

Hercules, .72, 133 

Hermes, 72 

Hermocratis, 72 

Hermon, 72 

Herodotus, 73. 91. 103. 106, 110, 

113, 116, 129, 135,257 
Heroes, literary, 126, 162 
Heroic metre, 131 
Hesiod, 79, 92 
Homer, 79, 80, 82, 86 92, 121, 

126, 139, 172, 176,216,218, 

239, 256, 282 

comp. to the setting sun, 83 
Horace, 149, 153, 158, 160, 161, 

163, 167, 169, 176, 177, 187, 

237, 238, 284 
Horses of the Gods, 79 
Hyperbaton, 105, 214, 331 
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Hyperbole. 74, 127, 128. 129, 

130. 255, 352 
Hyperides, 97, 122, 123, 124. 

205, 243, 247, 326, 344 
Hurd and Warburton. 318 

Idylls. 238 
Iliad, 80, 82, 83 
Imagery, 93, 322 
Imagination, 93, 152, 320 
Imitation, 91, 198, 318 
Ion of Chios, 121. 122, 241 
Ionia, men of, 106 
Irving, W. 356 
Isaiah, 46, 330 
Isocrates, 72, 128 

disciples of, 105, 213 

Jeremiah, 327 

Job, 46, 329 

John, St. 163 

Johnson, Doctor, 155, 291, 293, 

310 
Jude. Epistle of, 340 
Judges, Book of, 330 
Juvenal, 172 

Kaimes, Lord, 344 

Labaume, 305 
Lacedsemon, 72. 128 
Latimer, Bishop, 299 
Latona, 123 
Laughter, 129 
Lecture on Xenophon, 76 
Lee, N. 295 

Legacy-hunting, effects of, 141 
Legislator of the Jews, 81 
Leontinus Georgias, 69, 155 
Leonidas of Tarentum, 277 
Liberty, the fount of eloquence, 139 
Libyan atmosphere, 94 
Lights of Heaven, 125 
Livy, 275 

Love of ease, effects of, 141 
money 140 

Lucian, 207, 228 



Lycophron, 171 
Lycurgus, 95 
Lyre, effects of, 130 
Lysias, 119, 122, 124,235 

Macbeth, 35 

Macedon, 102 

Macrobius, 208 

Majesty of expression, 76 

Manilius, 199 

Marathon, 98, 99, 100, 101, 208 

Marie Antoinette, 338 

Marivaux, 307 

Martial, 160 

Masillon, 325 

Matthew, St. 306, 329 

Matris, 70, 157 

Mean words, effect of, 135 

Meanness of style, how avoided, 
133 

Medea, 202 

Mediocrity of talent, 120 

Measures, broken, 134» 971 

Megillus, 73 

Mellowness, in painting and sta- 
tuary derived from time, 115, 
227 

Meroe, 110 

Messene, 72 

Metaboles, 74, 164 

Metaphors, 76, 119, 229, accumu- 
lation of, 116. 231, 340, train 
of, 117, 354, unbridled, 119, 
341 

Midias, 104 

Miletus, capture of. 109 

Minute accuracy, 120 

Milton, 44, 227, 297. 305, 307, 
328, 336, 338, 356, 359. 360, 
362 

Misery of War, 79, 174 

Moliere, 159 

Montrose, E. of, 352 

Moses, 81, 179, 308 

Musseus, 187 

Music, illustration from, 112, 354 
Stroud, W. verses on, 355 
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Names, proper, 27 

Natural constituents of Sublimity, 

76 
Nature, works of, 127 
Necyia, 78 
Neptune, 80, 81 
Nile, 125, 348 
Novelty, undue fondness for, 74, 

164 
Nimibers, Book of, 329 
Nuptial feast, 72, 163 

Oath in Demosthenes, 98, 206 
Ocean, 81, 125, 184 
Odyssey, 18, 82, 83 
CEdipus, 95, 108, 122, 203 
Olympus, 80 
Orator, 89, 117 
Orestes, 96 
Ovid, 154, 176, 199, 204 

Painting, illustration from, 101, 

210 
Palliatives of bold expressions, 117, 

231 
Palmyra, 1 
Parabole, 127, 254 
Paraphonic variations, 113, 222 
Parenthyrsus, 71, 159, 297 
Panegyric, of Isocrates, 128, 256 
Parmenio, 79 
Paris M.S. 4, 5, 16 
Passions, omitted by Csecilius, 77 
reserved for a separate 
work, 71. 160,287 
Passion, vehement, 76 
Pathos. 67, 98 
Patroclus, 82 
Paul, St. 215, 304, 306, 316, 329, 

330, 331, 333, 341 
Peace injurious to grandeur of 

genius, 1 39, 284 
Pegs and Mortises, 134 
Peloponnesus, 109 
Pelopses, 109 
Penelope, 112 
Periphrasb, 112, 114, 222, 336 



Pentathlus, 122, 243, 343 

Peroration, 137 

Petronius, 167 

Phaeton, 94 

PhHip, 99, 102, 115, 116, 192, 230 

Philistus, 133, 268 

Phocsean, Dionysius the, 106 

Phoebus, 94, 98 

Phraseology, over concise, 134 

PhUo, 231 

Phryne, 123, 247 

Phrynichus, 109,217 

Pindar, 121, 122, 153, 241, 246 

Pitt, 332 

and Fox, 317 
Plataea, 98, 100 
Plagiarism, 91 
Hato, 72, 73, 89, 90, 91, 92, 109, 

113, 114, 117, 119, 120, 124, 

126, 198, 234, 245, 248, 282 
Pleiades, 94 
Pleasure, love of, 140 
Pliny, junior, 236 
Plurals, 74, 108, 334 
Plutarch, 157, 207 
Pluto, 80 

Poet, The, 73, 81. 85, 86, 94, 111 
Polyclete, 127, 253 
Polyptotons, 107, 215, 333 
Polysyndeton. 330 
Polyxena, 204 
Pope, 112, 178, 188, 222, 237, 

294, 334, 336, 351, 359, 360 
Potter's Greek Dramas, 94, 95, 

108, 285 
Propertius, 270, 
Psahns, Book of, 303, 309, 314, 

315, 331, 341 
Pupils of the eves, 72, 73, 1 62 
Puerility, 70, 158 
Pygmies, 139. 282 
Pyrrhics debase the sublime, 134, 

271, 359 
Pythes, 116 
Pythoness, 91, 198 

Questions, 102, 210, 211, 328 
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Quintman, 47, 49, 149, 150, 152, 
153, 161, 173, 191, 192, 194, 
195. 196, 197,205,206,207, 
211, 213. 215,218,225,228, 
236. 241, 245, 247, 255, 256, 
262, 263, 274 

Ralegh. 333 

Ranz des vaches, 354 

Rapin, 304 

Revelation. Book of, 306, 327 

Reynolds Sir J. 319, 343, 347 

Rhetorical imagery. 96 

Rhine, 125, 348 " 

Rivulets, 125 

Salamis, 98, 99, 100 

SaUust, 191 

Sappho, 39, 43, 85, 186, 313 

Scarcity of sublime writers, 138 

Scythians, 114,224 

Scott, Sir W. 344 

Seething sea, 135, 275 

Selection of words, 76 

Seneca, 204, 206 

Sentences too long, 135 

Sentiments, becoming, expressed 
in becoming language, 137 

Servile pursuits, effect of, 78, 307 

Setting sun. Homer compared to, 
83, 184 

Sherlock, Bishop, 323. 326 

Shakspeare, 35, 163. 295, 296. 
306, 307, 313, 314, 332. 333, 
337, 357 

SicQy, 72, 129 

Silence in heaven, 306 

Simond, M. 347 

Simonides, 96, 204 

Singulars for plurals, 109 

Sirius, 94 

Sisyphus, 315 

Slavery inconsistent with elo- 
quence, 139 

Smith, Dean, 208 

Socrates, 72 

Sophocles, 95, 121, 122,203,204, 
208, 215, 216, 242 



Sources of sublimity, five, 76, 169, 

304 
Sparta, 73 

Spartan Epistle, 129, 258 
Splendid diction, 115. 1 97 
Statins, 220, 279 
Stesichorus, 91, 199 
Stroud, W. on music, 355 
Storms in Homer, 85 
SubKme, effect of, lb 
Sublimity described, %0y theory of, 

291, sullied by vulgar words, 

137 
Suidas, 231 
Syracusans, 129, 257 

Tacitus, 201 

Tawdry, 86 

Terentianus, Postumius, 65, 147 

Theocritus, 121, 338 

Theodoret, 231 

Theodorus. 71 

Theopompus, 115, 135,276 

Theophrastus, 117, 232 

Thermopylae, 129 

Thomson, 198,298, 304, 305 

Thucydides, 92, 107. 110, 129, 

210 
Timaeus, 71,72,73, 161 
Tiryns, 192 

Train of metaphors, 117 
Tragedy, 69, Tragic mask, 115, 

339 
Transitions, 96, 204 
Troades of Seneca, 204 
Troilus the Sophist, 236 
Trojan city, 81 
war, 82 
Trochees injure the sublime, 134, 

271, 359 
Tropes, 76, 231, 304 
Twining's Poetic, 226, 237, 242 
Tydides, 111,219 
Tzetzes, 217 

Ulysses, 84, 103 

Vassalage of the age of Longinus, 
139, 281 
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Vincent, Doctor, 180 

VirgU, 150, 158, 165, 172, 174, 

175, 176, 188, 189, 198,212, 

215, 216, 218, 219. 220, 221, 

222, 251, 256 
Vehement passion, 1 12 
Voltaire, 243 
Vulgar expressions, 115, 133, 230, 

279, 339 
Vultures, animated tombs, 69 

Warton, 319 
Wealth, effects of. 140 
Wither, G. 322 

Wrestling, illustration ^m, 103, 
212 



Writing tablets, 73, 163 

Words, deficient in strength, 135, 

275 
Words, selection of, 76 

Xenophanes, 177 

Xenophon, 72, 73, 76, 103, 110. 

113, 117, 137, 169,211,233 
Xerxes the Jove of the Persians, 69 

Young, Doctor, 353 

Zenobia, 1 
Zoilus, 84, 184. 
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PAGS 

34. " no pleasure" — omit " no." 
158. " locurum"— read "locorum." 
163. ;' Plantus"— read " Plautus." 
175. ix'fatr/f— read iKToaiv* 
182. " Moras"— read '* Moras." 
187. " mens"— read "mens." 
189. '^(^iov—rend •srAiOf. 
— . " Oratore"— read " Oratore." 
192. " Tiryus"— read "Tirvns." 
• 196. "aute"— read "ante.'^ 

204. yvyieuxjSf — ^read yvvtuniv 

205. " sen"— read " seu." 

208. *' comasdia"— -read " comoedia." 
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219. " interim"— read "interdum." 

220. " maenia"- read "moenia." 

221. '* paeniteat"- read "poeniteat." 
223. " Deaucop"— read '^beaucoup. 
245. " A/T«g— read A/w. 
254. " wfiitj— read iviK. 

265. " O'^l^w^— read u4«i/j. 

273. 0'uAxe/^€Fc&— read fftiyMttiVKt, 

283. " tmoris"- read "timoris." 

301. "excellencies" — ^read " excd- 

[lences." 

302. id id. 
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